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At the close of the year 1875, Dr. E. H. Euddpck, 
one of the most industrious workers in the field of 
medical literature, was called away suddenly to the 
unknown land. He was summoned ftom the activity 
and cares of life to the quiet of the grave ; his restless 
brain was ftiU of project, it had much to plan, much 
to accomplish, but the great Powers willed it other- 
wise, they imposed upon him the one thing he had 
ever denied himself, and that was — Rest. 

Amongst his books and papers were found, nearly 
ready for publication, the following pages. His ex» 
ecutors placed them in my hands for supervision. I 
have carefully gone through the whole of the matter 
contained therein, and have mad6 some few alterations 
where, and only where, they seemed requisite ; for it 
was my wish, as far as possible, to preserve in its 
integrity the last work of our lamented friend. 
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I will not speak of its nsefalness, for this is self- 
evident ; but if there are defects (and what work is 
without them ?) let us always remember how full of 
sustained effort were the ha&ds ^of the author, and let 
the responsibility of any shortcomings fall upon my 
own shoulders; for is it not kinder and juster to blame 
the living, who x^an reply, than the dead,, who speak 
not? 

B. B. SHULDHAM. 
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CHAPTER I. 

REGULATION OF DIET. 

The subject of food is one of deep and constant con- 
cern both to the healthy and the sick ; not merely for 
the gratification of the taste, or even the satisfaction 
of the appetite, but also for the maintenance of life. In 
health , diet may be left very much to the inclination or 
taste of the individual, both with respect to quality and 
quantity ; for unless the appetite be perverted and de- 
praved by rich sauces and high seasonings, it is on 
the whole the best guide. Still, judgment must 
be exercised, otherwise in respect to eating and drink- 
ing man will degenerate into a inere animal. In 
disease, on the other hand, the appetite fails to guide, 
and intelligence and judgment are more required for 
the selection and rejection of the diflPerent articles of 
diet ; much more so, because the regulation of both 
quantity and quality acquires greater importance than 
when a person is in health. The taste of an 
invalid is so perverted that he may reject what is 
most suitable, and desire what would frequently ^rova 

B 



10 REGULATION OF DIET, 

injurious ; and his appetite is so precarious that it is 
not to be trusted to regulate the appropriate quantity. 
Hence the severity of the disease might be increased, 
and the life of the patient imperilled, if taste and 
appetite guided in the selection and taking of food, 
instead of intelligent knowledge of the properties of 
different foods, and judicious experience in their 
administration. 

In not a few disorders an acquaintance with 
dietetics is as essential to the proper treatment of the 
patient as a knowledge of materia medica ; for the 
action of a medicine may be counteracted by unsuit- 
able diet. It is of great importance to know what yaria- 
tions in food are permissible, for an invalid soon tires 
of the same food. Tea and toast may be palatable for 
a time, but ** What else may I eat?" is soon the 
inquiry he ruefully puts. Experience shows too, 
that there is considerable ignorance of the best 
methods of preparing the food that is suitable to the 
patient. In the present day it is deemed desirable to 
lay down for the guidance of mistresses and servants 
the principles of cooking, and to form classes and 
give public lessons in cookery. But these are for the 
food of the table, not for that of the sick room. The 
latter requires more care in selection, more special 
attention in preparation, more delicacy in serving, 
than the former, For instance, how much good meat 
has been wasted and how many patients have been 
troubled, because a cook instead of making good 
beef tea^ only made a soup. 



DIETETIC RULES IXPORTANT. 11 

Good health can be maiDtaiiied, and when dis- 
Rturbed can be restored, only by the adoption of such 
Kinles of diet and regimeu, as will eDsnre a due supply 
■■■of healthy blood to thu syatem. The waato that is 
1 constantly going on iu puisoing the common duties 
» of life must be repaired, and if the quality of the 
blood be deteriorated in disease it must be improved. 
'But the blood is what the food makes it. As the 
supply of food, then, is increased or decreased, or its 
quality altered, so the blood is affected, and the 
health is maintained or lowered. Hence the import- 
ance of attending to dietetic rules. In couaequenoe of 
the infraction of theacruleti many diseases arise. The 
badly-cooked, poor food of the workiug classes is often 
innutritions ; hence they suffer from various disorders, 
(he best cure for which is not medicine, but sufficient, 
Initable, and properly prepared food, Auy one who 
bos been much among the poor, visitors who have 
iended the sick, practitioners who prescribe in dis- 
jensaries, know full well how important a part 
ieficiencyor sufficiency of appropriate diet plays, in 
ihe condition of those to whom they minister. 

The digestibility of food and its subsequent assimi- 
lation depend, as we know, as much upon the mode 
)f its preparation as upon the condition of the person 
who eats it. If this ia true of the "healthy," it is 
tnore intensely true of the "sick." Not unfrequentlya 
Ehange in the method in which food is cooked, is the 
iiniple means whereby it may be rendered acceptable, 
md easily digested by the individual, who Ivul 
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previously suffered from taking ifc. Such change may 
make all the difference for the relie'f of some func- 
tional disorder of the alimentary canal. In chronic 
diseases of the digestive organs, in which the ap- 
petite may be unimpaired or even inordinately in- 
creased, attention to some dietetic regulations is of 
great importance; for in such cases there is con- 
siderable danger lest the boundaries of prudence 
should be overstepped in yielding to the urgent 
claims of appetite, in taking excessive or unsuit- 
able food. 

It is impossible to lay down regulations for the 
rational and methodical use of food in health aud 
disease ; for in this as in other matters, cases must 
be individualised. Sex, age, employment, condition 
of life, physical form, idiosyncrasies, circumptances, 
— all are elements in the solution of the pro- 
blem, ** What to eat and what to avoid." The father 
must consider the wants of the family, the mother the 
special needs of a frail child, the physician the pecu- 
liar requirements of his patient, in making arrange- 
ments for suitable dieting ; — ^no precise rules — hard 
and fast lines— can be laid down. General principles 
alone can be enunciated ; known scientificfacts can 
be promulgated ; well-tried common experience can be 
recorded; then out of the materials thus supplied the 
most fitting for each case must be selected with intelli- 
gence and judgment. Even when a selection is thus 
made, it unfortunately too frequently happens that 
instructiona sltq not observed. Ignorance, prejudice, 
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I and carelessness interpose and frnstrate the fulfilineat 
f of good intentions and jadicions advice. Nevertlieless, 
health is maintained, ood, where itopaired, ia often 
i restored in epite of these drawbacks. Still, one can- 
not bnt reflect tiiat robnat health would be more 
common, recovery more rapid, and mortality more 
diminished if dietetic rules were univei-sally observed. 
There ia a neglect, and even a positive violation, of 
matractions to which we mnst here enter our empha- 
tic protest. A physician prescribes certain food Just 
le prescribes certain medicine. But while the 
medicine may be honestly given, the food is withheld 
r other food is eubstitiited. The patieot, and the 
friends of the patient often deceive the physician 
rith reference to diet, and deem the original trana- 
.gcesaion and the subsequent deception, quite venial 
'Offences which it ia unueceasary to confesa. The 
consequence is that the recovery of the patient is 
retarded, and the physician and his treatment are 
.^iagraced. There are always occurring infractions 
of dietetic inatructions, of which nothing ia known 
^leaa the aggravation of the disease is so obvious 
A to lead to disclosure of the indiscretion. 

The impossibility of prescribing fixed regalationa 
'o\ diet will also be evident from a consideration of the 
Bircuraatance that some persona can take what othera 
jie obliged to reject. In fact, there is truth in the 
laying, " What is one man's meat is another man's 
poison." Even when there ia a aimilar derangement 
pf the digestive organs some peraous can eat *\<iv 
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impnnity what others must eschew. Some of the 
least digestibtB articles of food, such as fried fish, 
cabbage, cheese, fats, etc., can be eaten by some 
dyspeptics while othera cannot partake of them without 
suffering seTerely, 

In considering the kinds and proportions of food 
to be eaten, it should he remembered that even healthy 
persons do not always assimilate all the elements 
possible, for some escape digestion and pass out of 
the system with the waste, and allowance mast be 
made for this. Food which requires some strength of 
digestive function may be thrown away upon an old 
person whose limited secretions may not dissolve it, 
and who may therefore be only insufliciently nourished 
by it, while the same food could be easily and advan- 
tageoGsly appropriated by a yonng person. On the 
other hand, some easily- digested diet which would be 
suitable and sufficient for an old man would be nn- 
snitable and insufficient for an active youth. The 
employments of life also necessitate variations in kind 
and quantity, Even appetite is not an infallible 
guide. Work thnt demands physical exercise, and 
that calling for mental exercise, out-door and in-dooi' 
work, demand did'erence in diets. The nursing-mother 
requires more food and of a different kind from tliiit 
taken by the quiet housewife of sixty years of age, 
Thepatient Biifi'eringfrom chronic unhealthy discharges 
must meet that drain upon the system. Morbid condi- 
tions and fnnctional derangements of differentorgans, 
though insufficient to be regarded as an " illnees," or 
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to keep a person from ordinary work, require coDsidera- 
tioa m regimen. Tiie good cheer which iucludea a 
considerable quantity of nitrogenous aliment is pre- 
judicial to a gouty subject, bcmeficial to a man who 
takes much exercise in the open air. The bread, which 
is "the staff of life," must be withheld from tha | 
diabetic So that no dietetic rules can be laid down | 
to suit all cnsea either in health or in sickness. 

When the body is in a feverish state, Ihe moatu 
dry, the thirst great, and the pulse accelerated, i 
little gastric juice is secreted. In such a case it is " 
obviously improper to take food which requires the 
solvent of the gastric juice for its digestion. It may 
contain the essence of nourishment, the very best food i 
cooked in the very beet manner, but utterly u 
the stomach, irritating to it and therefore injurious.' 
In the feTerish state, rump-steak is consequently very ' 
unsuitable diet, — more unsuitable if helped down 
with onion sauce and condiments, and bathed with a 
glass of beer, ffonoarishmeut is derived from it ; it 
should therefore be avoided till feverish symptoms 
have passed away, and the stomach has regained 
its tone, however palatable the stcalt may 1 
however anxious friends may be to strengtlien the ri 
patient. At the commencement of fever there is I 
loathing of everything but cold water. After a J 
while the feverish symptoms abate, then toast or ( 
barley waters are agreeable ; then lascioua fruits aro J 
desired and relished, the sugar they contain passing I 
into the system through the mucous membranes 1 
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16 RELATION OF FOOD TO NUTRIMENT. 

without digestion and making no demand on the 
powers of the stomach. Subsequently, the gastric 
and intestinal juices are sufficiently secreted to digest 
farinaceous food ; by degrees the patient is able to 
satisfy his natural appetite, convalescence becomes 
more rapid, and by and by rump-steak may come to 
table again. All this is dietetic regimen. 

In brief, the regulation of diet is of importance to 
both the healthy and the sick; but definite rules 
cannot be laid down by which the diet may be regu- 
lated ; each one must judge for himself, or must be 
guided by the judgment of others, — ^judgment which 
we hope may be intelligently formed and directed by 
a perusal of the following pages. 



CHAPTER II. 

RELATION OP FOOD TO NUTRIMENT. 

Food has been defined as a substance which, when 
introduced into the body, supplies material which 
renews some structure or maintains some vital process. 
Medicine modifies some vital action, but does not 
supply the material which sustains such action. A 
supply of suitable food is therefore essential during 
the medical treatment of disease ; for medicine alone 
will not, and is not designed to, sustain life. Neither, 
on the other hand, will changes of food so modify 
vital action when it is disordered as to render the 
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.adminiftration of medicine Baperfluous. Nevertheless 
it must fae allowed that diet does play an imjiortant 
part in promoting recovery from diae^e, uud that 
aome kinds of food do stimnlate Tital action in a 
degree fur beyond the actual amount of nutritive 
material they supply. 

The body requireg, for the maintenance of its 
existence, for its growth, and for the performance of 
its fnnctions, a variety of kinds and a variety of forms 
of food ; but as its constituent elements are limitedin 
number, the chemical composition of the food need not 
include a great variety of factors. Carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen exist in far larger quantity than 
aay other elements; sulphur and phosphorus <i''e also 
.present ; but other coustituetits exist ia only exceed- 
ingly small quantities. Food should, therefore, supply 
all these requirements in different combinations if the 
bod; is to be maintained iu heiilth. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary that one kind of food should yield 
ffivery kind of material required in the structure of the 
'liody, for then that one would be sufficient ; but it is 
sential that it contain some of the material required; 
And it is also essentiid that, by a combination of dif' 
ferent foods, all the material required is supplied. 
3 foods are undoubtedly more valuable tliaa 
others, either because they supply a large quantity of 
DUtriinent iu a small compass, or because it is in such 
b state that it can be easily assimilated. These are 
f course to be preferred when the functions of the 
body are deranged by disease. 
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18 RELATION OF FOOD TO NUTRIMENT. 

Food is required by the body for two chief purposes, 
viz. : — to produce and maintain the various tissues 
while they are fulfilling their divers vital functions, 
and to generate heat, without which life would cease. 
That the maintenance of the tissues is of great im* 
portance is evident from the decay of life which is 
invariably associated with the wasting of the tissues. 
That the generation of heat is essential is evident 
from the fact that while waste of tissues may go on for 
a long period before death occurs, the removal or iess- 
ening of heat is soon followed by the termination of 
life. When the body is in a state of disease, we have, 
therefore, to meet these two principal requirements — 
the maintenance of tissue and the maintenance of 
heat. Now, in accordance with these requirements, 
there are foods which are assimilated by particular 
tissues, and go to maintain them, called in general 
terms " flesh-formers ;" others sustain the vital heat, 
and are known as " heat-formers"; others again both 
nourish tissue and supply heat. 

Food is derived from all natural sources — from 
earth, water, and air ; from solids, liquids, and gases ; 
from substances living and organic, or inanimate and 
inorganic. The food thus variously derived is con- 
verted by the action of vital forces into those com- 
pounds, which the body can assimilate and change into 
a part of itself. But before it can be so assimilated in 
the human body, the greater part of it must become 
organic. Chemical elements uncombined are of no 
service as food. They must be built up into some 
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living organism to be of service. Hence our food 
generally consists of animal and vegetable products, 
the animal having been also previously derived from 
the vegetable. Indeed, all our foods are primarily 
derived from the vegetable kingdom ; for no animal has 
the physiological power of combining mineral elements 
80 as to form them into food. But the vegetable 
assimilates inorganic materials under the influence of 
light, storing up in itself various elements in different 
combinations essential to the formation and nutriment 
of vegetable and animal structures. So, without taking 
much inorganic matter directly into the system, we 
obtain what is necessary through its presence in the 
organic. 

In popular language, what is taken into the system 
is termed "food'' and "drink," the former including 
solid, the latter liquid, matter. But, convenient as 
these designations may be, they do not accurately 
represent the facts of the case. Milk, for instance, is 
very rich in solids; while nine-tenths of the component 
parts of turnips consist of water. A better classifi- 
cation, therefore, is to arrange all food, whether liquid 
or solid, into organic and inorganic portions — the 
organic comprising those elements which are combined 
and produced only through the agency of some living 
structure, whether vegetable or animal, and the inor- 
ganic those which are derived directly from the mineral 
kingdom. Water and salt are inorganic. 

In view of their chemical composition, organic 
foods are generally classified as nitrogenous and noa- 
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nitrogenous. The nitrogenous consist of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, in different propor- 
tions, with generally the addition of sulphur and 
phosphorus. The non-nitrogenous consist of only 
the first three ingredients. 

It will be observed that the presence or absence of 
nitrogen constitutes the chief difference between these 
classes ; and as it enters yery largely into the compo- 
sition of the body, an abundant supply of it is essential. 
Some may suppose that, as this is an important con- 
stituent of the atmosphere — ^four-fifths of which are 
nitrogen — ^it might be imbibed from the air ; but it 
is not. It is derired from the food, and must be 
introduced into the system in combination with other 
organic elements. 

Among nitrogenous foods, the flesh or muscular 
tissue of animals contains the elements which are 
required for forming flesh and generating heat 
Hence life could be maintained for a considerable 
time on animal food alone. Bread, among vegetable 
foods, also contains nearly all the elements required 
for nutrition. 

Nitrogenous foods must all undergo the process of 
digestion before they can be assimilated and form 
part of the body. This process is really one of com- 
minution and liquefaction. The food is reduced to a 
finely divided state by the action of the teeth, the mus- 
cles of the mouth, and the saliva ; when it reaches the 
stomach it is further disintegrated by the action of the 
£'ast2'W juice with which it is brought into contact by 
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the motion of this organ. Thence it passes out in a 
state of fluidity, as a very soluble and diffusible product, 
called chyme, and easily transmitted to the blood 
vessels. The food has now lost its characteristic 
properties, but how the change has been wrought it is 
not easy to determine. Should any portion of the 
food, however, pass from the stomach undissolved, it 
is subjected to a supplementary digestive process in 
the bowel. The intestinal fluid and the pancreatic 
juice act as solvents ; and the bile (though it does not 
appear to possess any solvent power) is incorporated 
with the food, which is now in a condition ready for 
absorption and for application to its proper use. 
Under meat diet there is a more copious secretion 
of gastric juice, under vegetable the saliva is more 
abundant, showing that there is provision in the system 
for variation in the food, and that uniformity in food 
is immaterial. 

The primary use of nitrogenous food is to develop 
and renew the various tissues ; its secondary use is 
to fecilitate the absorption of non-nitrogenous food. 
Wherever there is life, nitrogenous food must be 
present to sustain it, non-nitrogenous food con- 
tributes to its support : without the former the latter 
would be useless ; the former being present, the latter 
is a very valuable auxiliary. Nitrogenous food is 
the main tissue-former, but it also to some extent 
produces force. Non-nitrogenous food produces 
force, but it also in some measure contributes to the 
formation of tissue. Indeed, the best material t<^iL 
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the production of working power, as well as heat, are 
the non-nitrogenous principles, and of these the fats 
are more effective than others. 

Non-nitrogenous food comprises (1) fats, (2) starch 
and sugar, (3) alcohol and vegetable acids. 

Fat is found in both animal and vegetable products. 
It undergoes little change in the mouth and stomach ; 
but by the action of the pancreatic juice in the small 
intestine, it is digested and reduced to a minute state 
of subdivision, ready for absorption through small 
projecting filaments {villi) into the lacteal system, by 
which it is conveyed into the general circulation of 
the blood. It is by this means deposited in the 
various tissues, fills up interstices between muscles, 
bones, and vessels, gives regularity to the form of the 
body, assists in the retention of the heat of the body, 
and forms a reserve of force-producing material, to be 
utilised when required. It holds the highest place as 
a heat-former, for by its oxidation heat is generated 
in the system. It also appears to facilitate the 
assimilation of other forms of food ; and there is a 
prevalent opinion that if it is not supplied in sufficient 
quantity scrofulous disorders are developed. 

Sturch cannot be assimilated without change ; when 
raw, it passes out of the system unaltered. If it is 
boiled, the granules burst, and the particles are ready 
for conversion into sugar. This conversion would 
take place in the mouth under the influence of saliva 
if the food remained there for a sufficient length of 
time. But it is usually swallowed at once ; and when 
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it reaches the Btomach the gastric juice arrests the 
action of the saliva. It then passes on in a semi- 
fluid state to the small intestine, where the digestion 
really takes place. The intestinal secretion and the 
pancreatic juice act energetically on the starch, soften 
and break up the granules, and convert the particles 
into sugar. 

Sugar is so easily dijffused that it requires no 
preliminary digestive process to prepare it for assimi- 
lation. It passes without change into the circulation. 
If, however, it is supplied in excess of the require- 
ments of the system, when it reaches the stomach it 
undergoes lactic acid fermentation, and thus occasions 
the acidity from which some dyspeptics suffer. 
When not in excess, the sugar is carried on to the 
liver, where it undergoes certain changes which lead 
us to conclude that it contributes to the production 
of fat, but not to the production of force. 

Alcohol is very rapidly diffused through the system. 
Some portion of what is taken is evaporated through 
the lungs and expired with the breath ; some is 
eliminated by the liver and kidneys ; and the rest 
remains for a long time diffused through non-excreting 
organs, where it is transmuted into new compounds. 
Its actual dietetic position is scarcely determined, 
although many researches have been made, and much 
has been written on the subject. The most recent 
researches, however, appear to show that alcohol 
yields no nutriment, but that it acts merely as a stimu- 
lant, with variable advantage or injury to the constitu- 
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tion. It contains no nitrogen, and has therefore none of 
the qualities of tissae-formin^ foods ; nor is it capable 
of being transformed into them ; hence it is not a 
food in the sense of being a constructive agent in 
building up the body. It is very doubtfal whether 
it produces fatty matter, except by an indirect and in- 
judicious interference with natural processes ; though 
there is reason to suppose that it lessens to some 
extent the elimination of fat already existing. If 
there be any fattening, it is not confined to the 
external development of fat, but it extends to a de- 
generation through the minute structures of the vital 
organs, including the heart, inducing what is termed 
its " fatty degeneration." Alcohol does not produce 
warmth, nor sustain it ; the glow which is felt is 
deceptive, for that is due to congestion, like the warmth 
of inflammation ; hence the serious error of taking it 
in cold weather, when the alcohol and cold act in 
combination, producing congestion of the lungs and 
other vital organs, and often leading to fatal conse- 
quences. Nor does alcohol give and sustain strength; 
there is muscular excitement, which is mistaken for 
muscular power, produced at the expense of the tissue 
and drawing upon its reserve of force ; there is, in 
fact, nervous stimulus, but muscular enfeeblement. 
There are unquestionably occasions when it is neces- 
sary to produce the stimulus, even at the cost of 
subsequent reaction and debility ; when, for instance, 
an enfeebled or fainting heart is temporarily relieved 
by that relaxation of the arterial vessels which 
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Hie diffaaion of alcohol through the blood indncea; 
or when the flaggiog circnlatioa of approaching death 
needs to be quickened that life may be maintained. 
Sut the impresaioQ that this spirit gives permanent 
'Btrength for auatained work ia as erroneons aa it is 
common. When alcohol is taken in very moderate 
qnantity it increases the activity of the circulation, 
causing the heart to beat more rapidly, the pulafl to 
become faater and fuller, and the arteriea and ar- 
terioles to dilate (thus producing a characteristic 
flushing of the face) ; it iucreasca the secretion of 
arine, stimulates the appetite, aids digestion, excitea 
the nervous system, and exhilarates the intellectual 
Snd emotional facultiea. Bnt the price to be paid for 
all this may be too high, and the habitual use of even 
t moderate quantity may lead slowly but surely to 
degenerative changes. The large majority of those 
♦ho drink alcohol with any of ita varioua admisturea 
•re injured by it, — eapecially the young and "fnll- 
j^looded." 

Taken in large qnanti ties, the immediafe effect of alco- 
liol is depressing and narcotic. It produces paralysis of 
the minute arteriolea of the circulatory aystem, so that 
they lose some of their contractility, and become di- 
lilted with the flowing blood. This is seen in Bushing 
Kf the face. But all the internal organs are similarly 
bffected, ao that there ia general vascular engorgement 
Ind GODBeqnent derangement and eshaustion. Simul- 
laneonsly, in consequence of its affinity for water, it 
kiters the condition of the blood, causing arrea£ of 
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chemicBl chaagCB and alteratione in the compoEition 
and formB of the corpnscleB. Then there follows an 
affection of the spinal cord, involving CDfeeblement 
of nervous Btiranlne and a corresponding deficiency of 
control over certain mnBcles. A tottering gait ia an 
indication of this. The brain centres are then affected, 
and the controlling inflnence of the will and judg- 
ment are lost, and the emotions and instincts are not 
held in due subordination. This is followed by com- 
plete collapse of the nervoas functions, the senges be- 
coming all bennmbed, and consciousnesB lost. 

The iiUimate effect of immoderate drinking ia com- 
plete degeneration, and this degeneration is certainly 
not confined to those who are notoriously intemperate, 
or may be designated drunkards. Women accnstomed 
to take wine in quantities which they would not deem 
immoderate, and who would be shocked at the impu- 
tation that they were taking too much, have proved 
unfortunately that they have really taken to excess. 
The appetite is impaired, digestion is arrested, 
dyspepsia follows, sleeplessness is produced, rausenlar 
power, especially of the legs, is enfeebled, the 
organic tissueB suffer direct deterioration in their 
Htrncture, and a diseased state is set up in the internal 
organs. The heart is enlarged, its relative parts being 
thrown oatof proportion, its orifices dilated, its valves 
stretched, its filamentous cords dilated, and its walla 
thickened. The liver also undergoes structural 
changes; it becomes enlarged by the production of 
albuminoid and fatty deposit, or by the increase of 
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connective tissue, and finally there Bupervenea eon- 
tractioD, atrophy of the canals and cells, forming that 
gnarled condition known as " gin- drinker's liver." 
The kidney is deteriorated by fatty modifications, 
and its functions are impeded. The miuute vesselB 
of the lungs are relaxed and easily congested, and 
the molecular couBtitution of their tissue is altered : 
hence chronic bronchitis is common among those 
who take much alcohol ; while coneumption, often 
unsuspected, but of a most fatal form, carries ofl 
hard drinkers in the prime of life. Other organic 
changes also take place, the crystalline lens and 
retina of the eye are injured and the sight is im- 
|{»ired, an excess of salts is produced in the urine, 
And gravel and stone are deposited ; indeed, there ia 
aotan organ that is unaffected. The brain aud spinal 
»rd and the whole nervous system suffer, giving 
tise to serious derangements, which manifest them- 
selves in the worst forma of nervous disease, such as 
Joss of memory and speech, epilepsy, paralysis, or 
insanity. And these derangements, it should be re- 
membered, are more or less transmitted lo degenerate 
pffspring. Of the moral eifects we say nothing here, I 
Itlthongh we cannot he oblivious of them. 

The effects of alcohol are no doubt much modified 
J the substances with which it is aBsoeiated, — the 
Irater, the acids, the oils, and the oitractives ; saccha- 
tne and nitrogenous matters stimulate the respiratory 
tanctions, while its dilation lessens the demand on the 
rater of the blood and the secretions. Tb« o\)'«v»iA-:j 



useful action of alcohol is, when taken in email quail- 
titiea to improve the appetite, and to promote activity 
of the circulation, which within certain limits may be 
beneficial. It may thus ward off morbid conditions 
consequent on atonic dyspepsia, and may prevent 
anaemia, emaciation, premature old age from worry, 
melancholy, aleeplessness, and other ill effects. 

For such action a mao onght not to take more than 
the amount of alcohol contained in two glasses of a 
light sherry in twenty-four hoars ; a woman less ; 
any amount beyond that produces decidedly bad 
effects. When taken it should not be in the morning, 
or when work has to be done, but when the toil 
has produced stiffness, when the brain-wear has 
wrought weariucBs, when the nerve-liesue has been 
strained or drained, when the evening of the day 
has come. It should never be taken between meals, 
bnt only when some finbstantial food is taken; never 
when it lessens appetite, but only when it increases 
the desire for and power of digesting food; never 
in a close, impure atmosphere, but when a free 
supply of fresh air folly and promptly aSratea the 
blood ; never adulterated, but always good. Tonng 
men and women, and above all children, should 
take no alcohol at all. Invalids should be guided 
by their professional advisers. 

Water undergoes no chemical change in the syatera, 
and produces no force ; yet it is indispensable as a 
component part of food, for it facilitates the chemical 
^SQ^es which take place in the food. 
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The other inorganic principles which are necessary 
to a healthy condition of the body are compounds of 
lime, potash, magnesia, soda, and iron ; together with 
phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, chlorine, and snlphuric 
acid. Lime and phosphoric acid are of most im- 
portance. 

Hie amount of food required varies with different 
individuals ; very much depends on age, sex, climate, 
season of the year, physical and mental exertion. 
All vital processes, including the assimilation of food, 
are most rapid in early life, and least rapid in old age. 
In childhood and youth there is also the necessity for 
making provision for the growth of all parts of the 
body, as well as the rapid discharge of functions. 
Man requires more nitrogenous food than woman. 
The vital processes are also most active in spring, 
least so at the end of summer ; more energetic in 
cold climates than in hot, in highlands than in valleys. 
Ex^ion always stimulates these processes. 
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CHAPTER rn. 

ANIMAL FOOD. 

The Btractnre of animal food is identical witl 
that of the human body ; hence nothing is required 
in addition to it in order to maintain life. Its chiei 
characteristic is that it contains a large proportion oi 
nitrogenous material ; but with it there is usuallj 
mingled, either naturally or artificially, so much fat 
or other non-nitrogenous material that it is adapted 
both for the formation of tissue and for the produc« 
tion of heat and other force. Undue importance is 
given by some persons to animal food, as if that alone 
really nourished the system, and supplied what ia 
required for work and recovery of strength. No 
doubt it appeases hunger more thoroughly than 
vegetable diet, and satisfies longer, because it is 
digested in the stomach, and that organ gives signs oi 
repletion and retains this kind of food for a longei 
time than vegetable food. Animal food is also easily 
cooked, and appears to be more easily digested than 
vegetable ; it increases the amount of fibrin, phos- 
phates and other salts, and the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood; it produces firmness oi 
muscle, it increases the urinary secretion both in 
quantity and in amount of effete nitrogenous matter, 
necessitating the consumption of an increased 
quantity of fluid. Vegetable food has a tendencj 
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to iDcreaBe the deposition of fat. Mr. Banting fo' 
that by lessening the amount of vegetable diet he 
was enabled to rednce his corpulence : this reanit 
might be due not only to diminution of the fat- 
producing elementBjbnt also to the increased oxidation 
through the liinga induced by the esceas of nitro- 
genous mBterials. Physiological conHidcrations and 
experience teach us that a mixed diet is beat adapted 
to the requirements of the body ; and that the 
proporcion of animal food should be one-fourth, or 
rather more, of the total supply. 

Animal &x)d comprises (1) the different parts of J 
animals, (2) eggs, (3) milk and its prodncta. * 

The flesh of young animals is more tender than that 
of old, but it is not so easily digested. The flesh of 
middle-aged animals is more nutritive, and has a 
ftiller flavour than that of yonng. The flesh of old 
Bnimale, though nutritive, is often very tough. Young I 
and quickly fed animals have more vrater and fat in 1 
their flesh, whilst older and well-fed animals have 
fleah of a firmer touch and fnller flavour, and are 
richer in nitrogen. The former may be more delicate, 
the latter are more nutritions ; aniraals of middle 
age, therefore, afford the most digestible and fullest 
flavoured food. The larger the animal, the coarser 
the meat. The flesh of the female is more finely 
grained and delicate than that of the male. Animula 
that have been deprived of their reproductive organs 
are larger, fatter, more tender, and form better food 
than those that have not. During the breeding . 
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season flesh is unsuitable for food. The flesh of wild 
animals has less fat than that of well-fed domestic 
animals, but it has more flavour. The character 
and flavour of the meat are much afi^eeted bj the 
food eaten. The fat of cattle fed on oil- cake 
is yellow ; the flesh of sheep fed on turnips has a 
flavour of the vegetable ; that of mountain sheep is 
affected by the fragrant herbage on which they graze. 
Violent exercise just before death makes flesh more 
tender than if the animal had been still. The 
removal of blood in slaughter, while it involves waste 
of nutritive material, improves the flavour of the 
flesh, and renders it more easy of preservation. 
Hanging the meat improves its tenderness, if it be 
kept after the rigor mortis has passed away. But the 
best meat may be rendered unwholesome by decom- 
position. Low-priced meat may be obtained which 
is very dear, for the animal may have suffered from 
disease, and thus become unfit for human food. 
Animals that have been saturated by powerful medi- 
cines are also unfit for food ; indeed, serious effects 
have been known to be suffered by those who have 
eaten the fiesh of cattle so treated. 

Good meat, according to Dr. Letheby, has the 
following characteristics : — 

1. It is neither of a pale pink colour nor of a deep 
purple tint; for the former is a sign of disease, and 
the latter indicates that the animal has not been 
slaughtered, but had died with the blood in it, or 
had suffered from acute fever. 
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2. It has a marbled appearance, from the ramifica- 
tions of little veins of fat among the muscles. 

3. It should be firm and elastic to the touch, and 
should scarcely moisten the fingers — ^bad meat being 
wet, and sodden, and flabby, with the fat looking like 
jelly or wet parchment. 

4. It should have little or no odour, and the odour 
should not be disagreeable^ for diseased meat has a 
sickly, cadaverous smell, and sometimes a smell of 
physic. This is very apparent when the meat is 
chopped up and drenched with warm water. 

5. It should not run to water or become very wet 
on standing for a day or so, but should, on the con- 
trary, dry upon the surface. 

6. "When dried at a temperature of 212^ or there- 
about, it should not lose more than from seventy to 
seventy-four per cent, of its weight, whereas bad 
meat will often lose as much as eighty per cent. 

7. It should not shrink or waste much in cooking. 
Salted Meat is objectionable on several grounds. 

Its common use when fresh meat can be obtained is 
therefore undesirable, and it is unsuitable for invalids. 
It is deficient in nutritive value and natural flavour 
by the extraction of a considerable quantity of the 
juices of the meat. It is deficient in tenderness, and 
therefore to some extent insoluble by the digestive 
secretions. It also acts prejudicially on the system, 
by the introduction of an excessive quantity of salt 
and saltpetre. 

Beef and Mutton are the principal fresh meats. 
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The former is of a firmer and closer textnrc than the 
latter, containB more red blood joiccB, has a fuller and 
richer flavour, containing more iron, is more Batisfying 
and more strengthening, and makes greater demanda 
upon the digestive powers. Yet it is n common 
article, not only at the ordinary dinner-table, but 
even in the Bick-room. In many cases of illness, if 
properly cooked, it may be oaten with impnnity, but 
in Enteric fever, and other diaeaacs where the bowels 
are inflaraed and tender, it produces, in its ordinary 
form, either as steak or as a cut from a joint, injurious 
effects. Even in the form of beef tea it often increaaea 
the irritation, keeps op the fever, and aggravates the 
diarrhoea ; consequently in Huch cases it should, for 
the moat part, be excluded from tlie diet list. Ah 
beef requires conaiderable effort on the part of the 
stomach to convert it into chyme, it is contra-indi- 
cated in [K^te maliidies until convttleacence has com- 
menced, when by allowing the patient to extract the 
juice at first, and then swallow a few shroda of the 
meat, daily increasing the amount awallowed, the 
digestive organs will be finally won back to their 
normal condition and capability. Nevertheless, there 
is a form in which beef has been most beneficial. 
Administered in a raw state, when finely divided and 
reduced to a pulp, it is very useful in some derange- 
ments of the atomach. Although not very palatable 
at first, a taste for it ia soon acquired. In thia form 
it hna proved very valuable ia Cholera infantum and 
Dysentery, when everything else failed. It should be 




prepared by scraping with a epoon, and Geasoniog 
with a little salt. 

Mutton or mntton broth is mnch to be preferred 
for delicate persona. Mutton broth has leas nutritice 
valne than the broth of beef, bnt having a delicate 
flavour it is preferred by many persons. It is, how- 
ever, too rich in fat to be easily digested, unless a 
large portion of that aabstance be first removed. 
Lean mutton, then, should be selected for making 
broth; the scrag of the neck is a suitable joint. 
When a patient is so far convalescent as to require 
Bolida, a mntton chop, properly cooked, is generally 
moat suitable- Broil iug should be prefen-ed to 
frying, and to cook mutton chops nicely a clear fire is 
absolutely necessary. The chops should be sprinkled 
with salt and pepper, and placed over the fire for 
six or seven minutes. They should not be pricked, 
but should be frequently turned to insure their being 
thoroughly cooked. 

Veal and lamb are more gelatinous, less stimulating, 
leaa nutiitiaus, and less easily digested than beef and 
mutton. But the character of the fieah varies very 
mnch in delicacy, nutritive value, and digestibility, 
itccording to the mode In (vhiuh the animal baa been 
killed. Veal brjth is generally prepared from the 
fieshy part of the knuckle. It is not very palatable; 
iand as it does not contain the nutritious qualities of 
jbeef tea or mutton broth, it is scarcely advisable to 
j&troduce it into the sick-room, except for the sako 
■of occasional variety. The lean of a lamb eliup cut 
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from the loin is often a morsel which tempts the 
flagging appetite. 

Fork, on account of its fatness, is not so easj of 
digestion as other meats. Bacon and ham, however, 
do not so easily disagree with the stomach ; and in 
this respect thej occupy an exceptional position in 
relation to fat meats and cured meats. Fat bacon, 
taken with any substances that are rich in nitrogen, 
is very nourishing. It increases the nutritive value 
of eggs, poultry, peas, and beans. All pork should 
be most thoroughly cooked, because it is more 
frequently diseased than any other kind of meat, and 
the disease, being due to the presence of parasites, is 
particularly injurious to man. Sucking pig is a great 
delicacy, but of small nutritive value, and unsuitable 
for invalids. 

Venison is lean, dark-coloured, and savoury, having 
more the character of game than of butcher's meat. 
It is very easily digested, and is therefore suitable to 
the dyspeptic and convalescent ; its rich flavour may, 
however, constitute an objection to it, and if it has 
been kept too long before being cooked, it is very apt 
to produce diarrhoea. 

Oelatine, which forms the basis of soup, is the 
nitrogenous principle of hones. They contain a con- 
siderable quantity of nutritive matter ; but for its 
extraction they should be broken into smaU pieces and 
boiled for many hours, if possible in a " digester." 
Although investigators have found that gelatine fails 
to nourish animals when given by itself^ it is now a 
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well-established fact that in combination with other 
substances it can be turned to account in the system 
as a force-producing element, thus acting as a protein 
compound. In the form of jelly, with or without 
wine, when not tough, it is readily digested, and 
serves to allay the feeling of emptiness and hunger 
when more nutritious food cannot be well taken. 
Being demulcent, and possessing no irritating quali- 
ties, it proves very useful in inflammatory affection? 
of the bowels. As it is soothing and grateful it 
may be allowed where diarrhoea is not to be feared. 
In the preparation of gelatine jelly it is very essential 
to soak the gelatine, as procured in the shops, in 
cold water for some time. 

Liver of the calf, lamb, or pig, when fried, is rich 
and savoury, J^ut is not suitable for those whose 
digestive powers are feeble. Kidney^ lungs, and heart 
are as nutritious as lean meat, but are also unsuitable 
for invalids. Tripe, when gently boiled for about an 
hour, is a food of somewhat delicate and agreeable 
flavour, and of very easy mastication and digestion, 
but from its fatness is rather rich. The ease and 
rapidity with which it is digested, and the consider- 
able nutriment which it affords, seem to render it 
most suitable for the sick, but in practice it is found 
that the absence of decided flavour, its unsatisfying 
character, and the unusual nature of the food prevent 
its selection by the sick generally. Sweetbread — 
is easily digested, and when simply cooked is not 
unsuitable for the convalescent, but when richly 
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cooked will disagree with the dyspeptic and invalid. 
The head of the ox or «A^, boiled for eight or nine 
hours to extract the nntriment, makes excellent soup. 
Ox-tails are commonly employed for the same purpose. 
The Umgu^ of all animals, especially of the ox, is a 
great delicacy, but, from its being fat and eaten salted, 
is not adapted to weak stomachs. Sheep's Trotters^ as 
a bridge from soup to meat, are excellent when well 
boiled. Sheep^s brains are highly commended as a 
means of conveying phosphates. 

Preserved Meat is not so nourishing as the same 
amount of properly cooked fresh meat, on account 
of the over-cooking demanded by the process. It 
has the recommendation, however, of being much 
cheaper than fresh meat. It may be rendered more 
palatable by being minced and warmed or stewed with 
vegetables, but to prevent further loss of nutritive 
properties it is best eaten cold. 

Extract of Meat should consist of the concentrated 
essence of the juice of flesh; but a good deal that is 
sold as such is solidified soup, with the addition of 
gelatine. Good extract is slightly acid, of a pale 
yellowish -brown colour, with ^n agreeable meat-like 
odour. It should be perfectly soluble in cold water, 
and should not contain albumen, fat, or gelatine. It 
possesses more the character of a vital restorative 
than a nutritious food. It is deficient in albumen, 
and, as in the case of soup and beef tea, its nutritive 
power must be assisted by vegetables and other sub- 
stances which are rich \n uitrogenous matter. Biscuits 



are now made combining the extract with a proper 
proportion of flour. The extract may often prove a 
fair temporary HubBtitute for beef-tea when tiiere is 
not time nor convenience to make the latter, bnt ib 
must not supersede it in the aick room. When taken 
daring fatigue it baa been found to be remarkably 
leatorative, iucreasing the power of the heart, and - 
■removing the sense of fatigne following exertion. 
Mixed with wine. Dr. Parkee Btatea it has been 
employed with great success in rousing men in col- 
lapse from wounds. It was the means of saving the 
lives of many wounded men in the Austrian army in 
JS59, and in the war between the Northern and 
Southern States of America. It would, therefore, be 
nsefiil after surgical operationB, 

BlKDS occupy an important place among the sources 
of food, especially in the diet of the sick-room. Their 
flesh oonslsta of delicate muscular tissue, without any 
admixture of fat, being in some cases white, in others 
dark- coloured. The juices are deficient in red blood, 
Wid have a more delicate flavour than those of adult 
animals. One can truly afflrm that there is no bird, or 
jpart of a bird, which may not be eaten with safety 
by man. 

Fovilry, such as fowl, turkey, and guinea-fowl, are I 
vhite-fleshed, have a delicate flavour, and are tender 
and easily digested. As their flesh is milder and less 
«timnlating than that of ordinary meat, it is well 
adapted to those whose powers of dif^estion are 
enfeebled. But they are not very nourishing ; they . 
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contain too little fat, and need pork or bacon to sap- 
plement this deficiency. Sexless birds, as the capon 
and pullet, grow larger, fatten better, and are more 
tender and delicate than ordinary poultry. Ducks and 
geese are not so well adapted as poultry for the sick 
room, for their flesh is harder, richer, and more highly 
flavoured. 

QtAXL^—jpheamnt^ partridge^ grouse^ woodcock, snipe, 
and quail — ^has a delicate flavour, which improves by 
keeping (fuller and stronger than that of domesticated 
birds), is strengthening, tender, and easily digested. 
It is thus tempting to the appetite, and is well 
adapted to a weak stomach. It therefore forms a 
valuable diet for the sick room, and can be taken 
when flesh meat and poultry are rejected. But the 
darker flesh of game requires culinary management to 
render it digestible. 

Wild-fowl, with its close, firm flesh and strong 
flavour, is not adapted for dyspeptics and invalids. 

Pigeon and smaller birds are usually tender and 
relishing, and may be eaten with safety by the con- 
valescent. 

Fish is very valuable as food if eaten as soon as pos- 
sible after capture. There is a prejudice against it^from 
the belief that it has no nutritive value, but this prob- 
ably arises &om the fact that it does not easily satisfy 
hunger, and is quickly digested, so that [the appetite 
soon returns. It is, nevertheless, highly nutritious. 
Fish-eaters, says Dr. Davy, are " especially strong, 
healthy, and prolific. In no other class than in that 
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of fishers do we see larger families, handsomer women, 
and more robust and active men." Fish, especially 
white fish, is less stimulating than meat, contains 
little fat, is easily digested, and therefore forms the 
most suitable aliment for invalids, dyspeptics, and 
those who suffer from brain-fag. Indeed, in conse- 
quence of the large proportion of nitrogenous matter 
in the composition of fish, abounding as it does in 
brain and nerve-making elements, it is especially 
adapted for all those upon whom there are great 
demands for nervous energy, and is therefore useful 
Id some cases of nervous exhaustion. 

The quality of all fish is superior before spawning 
time, for it is then "in season;*' young fish can 
always be eaten. Fish caught from the deep seas are 
better than those from shallow bays. Fresh water fish 
from deep, clear water, with a stony bottom, are better 
than those from muddy shallows. " What herring," 
Bays Dr. Davy, " is equal to that of Loch Fyne ? — 
what haddock equal to that of the Bay of Dublin ? 
Of fresh water fish, what a contrast there is between 
the lake trout and the brook trout ! — ^the one well-fed, 
well- flavoured, of the colour of salmon ; the other 
small, colourless, and insipid. What a contrast between 
either of these and the trout of bog water ! the latter 
black, soft, ill-formed, and ill- tasted. What a con- 
trast, again, between the trout inhabiting a stream in 
a fertile limestone district fed by springs, fluctuating 
little, and the indwellers of the mountain stream of a 
primitive country, subject to great fluctuations — one 

D 
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day a raging torrent, in a brief space run ont and all 
but dried up! As with other animals, whether beast 
or bird, domestic or wild, much, we know, as to their 
quality, depends on their feed, its kind and quantity ; 
and so with fish." 

A sign of the freshness of fish is its firmness and 
rigidity. This is due to the rigor mortis^ which passes 
off after a while. For the invalid it should always 
be toiled or broiled in oil; the fat added in. frying 
renders the fish less digestible. Dried, salted, smoked, 
or pickled fish should not be seen in the sick-room. 
A little fresh fish, well boiled, served with bread and 
butter, without sauces and seasonings, may frequently* 
tempt the fastidious, dainty appetite. 

Salmon stands pre-eminent as a delicacy, and more 
nearly resembles the meat of animals than that of 
other fisli ; fat is intermixed with the muscular fibre, 
and underlies the skin, particularly of the abdomen ; 
it is therefore rich — too rich for invalids ; otherwise 
the nutritive value of its flesh to those who can take 
it differs but little from that of the red-blood flesh 
of other animals. 

Mackerel, Herring, Pilchard, Sprat, and Uel are also 
fatty in their composition, and therefore less suitable 
than white fish for those whose powers of digestion 
are feeble. Amongst white fish are Haddock, Whiting, 
Sole, Flounder, Cod, Turhot, Brill, etc., whose flesh 
contains little fat, except in the liver. Whiting, the 
chicken of fish, is the most delicate and easy of diges- 
tion. Sole possesses the same excellence, and deserves 
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its popularity in the sick-room. Haddoch is firmer, 
not so delicate, nor so digestible. Flounder is taste- 
less, but also harmless. Cod is close, firm, tongh, 
and indigestible by a weak stomacL Fried Cod is 
like veal cutlet, but drier. TurM has richer flavour, 
but does not stand high as food for invalids, ^rtll^ 
though inferior in flavour, is safer as food ; the skin 
of both, when boiled, appears to be gelatinous, but, 
though preferable as a delicacy for the healthy, is not 
suitable for the weak. The most delicate of all fish 
is probably the Whiteiait^ except it be rivalled by th^ 
fresh Smelt; but the accessories are not good for 
invalids. 

Fish-broth contains nearly the same component 
parts as meat-broth, and in some countries fish-soups 
are as much esteemed as those of meat. 

Isinglass, obtained from the air bladder of the stur- 
geon, is a valuable and nutritious vehicle for the ad« 
ministration of other ingredients of food, surpassing 
gelatine in value. 

Shell-fish, with the exception of oysters, are less 
nutritive than other kinds of fish, less digestible, and 
more likely to disagree with weak stomachs than most 
kinds of animal food. In some persons they produce 
gastric irritation and disorders, and in others nettle- 
rash and similar eruptions. Indeed, so marked is this 
effect on some constitutions, that it is necessary to 
forbid shell-fish altogether. 

Lobster Bud' Crab, though very agreeable to many 
persons, are not suitable for those whose digestive 
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organs are weak, and consequently should not be 
introduced into the sick-room. Indeed, some persons 
in ordinary health cannot take them, because they 
are not easily digested, even when stimulants of the 
gastric juice are added in the form of vinegar and 
pepper. 

Prawns and Shrimps belong to the same family as 
the lobster, and are somewhat more readily digested, 
but they are not suitable for inyalids. • 

Turtle soup is luxurious and rich, and, in small 
quantities at a time, is often very restorative to 
invalids. 

Oysters are nutritious, and readily digested even by 
delicate stomachs. From recent researches it ap- 
pears that they contain suf^cient pepsine to be self- 
digestive. By invalids they should be taken without 
the fringe or beard (gills), and without the hard 
muscle by which the fish is attached to the shell ; they 
should also be taken raw, and masticated before they 
are swallowed. To eat them with vinegar is to 
commit a dietetic mistake. It is a good plan to keep 
them alive for a day or two by placing them in a 
shallow dish of clear brine, feeding them with meal 
and changing the water, so that they may lie bare for 
a while, and then be flushed again twice a day, in 
imitation of the tide. They should only be eaten from 
May to September, As a means of conveying phos- 
phates they are invaluable. 

Fresh oysters are most grateful in chronic dyspepsia, 
where nausea is present, in the case of consumptives, 
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for the trouble of morning sickness, in chronic 
diarrhoea ; they can be eaten with advantage by the 
nursing mother, who will in this way not only 
strengthen her own system, but also that of the child 
at her breast Convalescents from fever will find in 
the oyster a food both delicate and nourishing. 

Oyster stew, prepared plain or with milk, or oyster 
essence made by slowly simmering oysters in their 
liquor or a little water until they swell, seasoning with 
salt, straining the liquor, and serving with dry toast or 
plain biscuits, are excellent methods of giving oysters^ 

Mussels and all other shell-fish, except oysters, are 
not suitable for invalids. 

The flesh of Rabbit has some resemblance in general 
and nutritive character to that of poultry. It is some- 
what loose in texture, without decided flavour, and is 
digested with ease. It may be eaten by the conva- 
lescent with due caution against unsuitable accessories, 
and condiments. 

The flesh of the If are is of harder texture, of fuller 
flavour, and more stimulating nature than that of the 
rabbit. It is most nutritious ; but as it is not very 
easily digested, it is a food for the healthy rather 
than for the sick. 

Eggs, if the shell be included, contain everything 
that is necessary for the formation and maintenance 
of the body. This food does not, however, exist, as 
in milk, in a state of perfect solution, but in a semi- 
liquid form ; consequently some digestion is necessary 
before it can be assimilated. The white of the egg 
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consists chiefly of albumen, without fat, and in a 
condition which admits of easy absorption, the ease 
being increased if it be shaken or beaten up with 
water. The yolk contains all the fat of the Qgg^ 
held in suspension by some portion of albumen, and 
is therefore richer than the white. Raw and lightly 
boiled eggs are readily digested. It has been found 
that the yolk is more digestible when hard-boiled, 
while the white is least so. If the albumen be co- 
agulated by the heat of cooking it becomes heavy 
and difficult of digestion, and sometimes produces 
Constipation or irritation of the bowels. It should 
therefore be particularly avoided by dyspeptics, and 
by persons recovering from illness, before the full 
powers of digestion have been regained. If the 
insoluble portions of hard-boiled eggs are delayed in 
the stomach and intestines, they putrify, and the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia evolved become 
irritating to the intestinal canal. But iresh un- 
cooked eggs are almost wholly free from these 
objections. A fresh raw Q^g, thoroughly stinted into 
about half a pint of milk, forms, to most persons, a 
palatable and nourishing article of diet. One great 
advantage this preparation has over other food is that 
all the component parts are retained in their natural 
state, are more completely dissolved, and consequently 
make less demands upon weak digestive powers, than 
when the egg is eaten in its solidified form. If 
patients object to the taste of raw eggs, a little sugar 
may be added; or if this be not sufficient, some simple 
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fl&TOarJDg extract may be naed. Wine or spirits are 
often employed, but they are nanally objectionable, 
and should be dispeiiBed with if posaible. 

Eggs Heem to beparticaliiTlyiisefiiliiilangdiBeaseB, 
■nd in cases of exhaostive coagh seem to act as palli- 
Stires. 

Arl0cial Jibrin, bo called, has been found aTailable 
when no other food could be taken. It is thus 
-The white of an egg ia poured into cold 
■water and allowed to remain for twelve or more 
-hoars, during which time it undergoes a chemical 

■ change, becoming solid and insoluble, assuming an 
opaque, snow-white appearance. This and the liquid 

L which it is immersed are heated to the boiling- 
point, and the fibrin is ready tor nse. It is very easy 
to digest, and to many is quite a delicacy. It is said 
Ihat the stomach wilt retain this in maay cases when 

■ ererything else is promptly rejected, its presence 
ereatiog a craving for more food, and thus promoting 

d of diminishing digestion, 
jg, with milk and; sugar, forms a plain cnstard, 
■which is often allowable and very grateful. 

Eggs undergo change by being kept. 'J'he porous 
Bhell allows the evaporation of water and the in- 
filtration of air ; certain organic changes also occur 
when the shell is rendered non-porous. To test the 
freshness of an egg an ounce of salt may be added 
to ten ounces or half a pint of water ; in this solution , 
% fresh egg will just sink, one that has been kept for 
lereral days will float. A bad egg is often b; 
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cientlv light to float in pure water. Fresh eggs may 
also be known by holding them up to the light, when 
they will appear clear; if stale they will appear 
cloudy. Fresh eggs are most translucent in the 
centre, stale ones at the end. In order to preserve 
the freshness of eggs various plans have been adopted 
to render the shells non-porous or to exclude air; 
such as boiling them for half a minute, keeping them 
in lime water, bran, or salt, or covering them with a 
coating of wax, oil, butter, gum, or varnish ; but 
with only variable success. No fusty egg is good for 
food, even when put into puddings; it should be 
banished &om the house if there be the slightest 
smell of old straw about it. 

Duck's eggs are larger and have a stronger flavour 
than hen's eggs ; the solid matter and the oil in a 
duck*s egg exceeds that of a hen's by as much as one- 
fourth. They are not often introduced into the sick 
room, but there is no reason why they should be 
excluded if the flavour be agreeable to the patient. 

Milk. — Pure milk contains in solution, like eggs, 
all the elements required for the growth and sus- 
tenance of the body. This is especially true in 
relation to a child. Indeed, it maybe regarded- as 
the typical alimentary substance for it combines 
nitrogenous, fatty, saccharine, and mineral matters, 
and water, in such proportions as are required by the 
animal economy, and in such a state of mixture 
and liquefaction as to be easily assimilated. In fact, 
it requires no digestion, and it is this excellence 
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which renders milk a most important and convenient 
article nnder many circumstances. It is already 
digested and prepared for absorption. In cases of 
fever, pure milk as the main article of diet is far 
superior to anything else, especially in Enteric and 
other fevers involving disturbance of the stomach 
and bowels. Beef tea, which is commonly used, 
is often irritating; but milk, on the contrary, is 
soothing, cooling, and at the same time nourishing 
and strengthening. In chronic disorders of the 
stomach and bowels a milk diet is a most valuable 
accessory to medical treatment. It allows the 
stomach to have almost absolute rest, which in many 
cases is all that is required. And this quiescent 
condition can be prolonged almost indefinitely, since 
an adult can be sustained for days or even weeks on 
milk alone. It should, however, be observed that 
milk would not be suitable diet for adults in health, 
as the nitrogenous matter is in considerable excess 
in relation to the carbonaceous. It is suited to 
young persons who have to grow, and who in order 
to grow must appropriate an excess of what is nitro- 
genous to form a daily addition to the body. On the 
other hand, it is not so suitable for full-grown 
persons, who have not so much to form tissue as to 
develop heat or other force by the combustion of 
carbon. 

It must not be overlooked that the several elements 
or constituents of milk vary in quantity and pro- 
portion in different animals, and under different cir- 
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cnmstances ia the same animaL Yariations are ex- 
hibited in the following table, which should be re- 
garded as showing average rather than actual propor- 
tions, inasmuch as the milk of each animal is not 
uniform : — 

Woman. Cow. Goat Sheep. Asa. Mare. 

Nitrogenous ) 

matter and in- V 335 4*55 4*50 7'00 1-70 162 
soluble salts ) 

Butter 3-34 3 70 410 6 50 140 020 

^b^^te"^ *°\'!" ] ^^^ ^'^^ ^'^^ **^^ ®'*® *'7^ 
Water 89*54 86-40 85*60 8200 90*60 89*43 



10000 100*00 100*00 100*00 10000 10000 

The "nitrogenous matter" is chiefly caseine, which 
forms curd and cheese ; the " lactine " is a form of 
sugar. 

Woman's milk is, of course, the standard. Cow's 
milk more nearly approximates to it than that of any 
other animal, and hence is most generally used. 
Cow's milk contains considerably more casein, less 
sugar, and a little more butter than woman's milk ; 
consequently when the former is substituted for the 
latter it should be largely diluted with water and re- 
ceive a little sugar. Goat's milk is richer than cow's; 
sheep's milk still richer. Ass's or mare's milk is 
much poorer, but much sweeter. Indeed, so large is 
the proportion of sugar of milk in the last that it is 
fermented and converted into a spirituous liquor. 
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known by the name of koumiss, and sncceaafdly 
administered ia many cases of Conaamption,chronia 
BroDchitis, and chronic Diarrhoea. 

Cow'a milk varies very much in quality. After 
parturition takes place in any animal the lirst fluid 
secreted differs considerably from ordinary milk, and is 
termed cohslntnt; consequently cow's milk, for three 
or four weeks after calviog, is not fit for food ; it has 
a somewhat sickly smell, and acts aaa purgative. 

The milk of the Alderney cow ia characterized by 
ita richneas in butter, that of the long-homs by its 
richneaa in caaeiue. The product of young cows is 
preferable to that of old ones, and aa a food for infants 
the a^ of the secretion should be less than that 
of the baby; that is to say a cow with a calf two 
months old may do very well to feed a child of four 
months. The milk first drawn from the cow con- 
tains less cream than that which ia last drawn; indeed 
(especially if some time has elapsed between the time 
of milking), the amount of cream in the latter may be 
two or three times as much as in the former. The 
milk of the afternoon is richer both in caaeine and 
butter than that of the morning. The food on which 
the cow ia fed considerably affecta the quality of the 
milk ; poor diet impoverishes it ; strong vegetables, 
snch aa turnips, cabbages, and onions, flavour it ; 
decayed leaves make it disagreeablej poisonous plants 
render it injurious ; nothing ia equal to the freah 
pasture of country flelda for securing good milk. 

Its quality may be tested by the amount of c 
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it produces, by its weight, and by its specific gravity. 
The larger the proportion of cream, the better the 
milk. A quart of new milk, cooled, should weigh 
about 2 lbs. 2i oz. if it is of fair average quality. The 
sp. gr. of good genuine milk ranges from 1*026 to 
1*030 at a temperature of 60°. The addition of water 
or an excess of cream lowers the sp. gr. But whether 
or not the milk be diluted with water, it is not 
unfrequently rendered unwholesome by being put 
into vessels that have not been cleansed by thorough 
washing out with soda. On stale milk, even in 
minute quantities, a small blue frmgus, or mould, 
very speedily forms, which soon spreads to fresh milk 
and causes it to turn sour ; hence Colic, Diarrhioea, 
and Thrush are occasioned in those who partake of it. 

Fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda to a quart of 
milk prevents it from turning sour, and also renders 
it more digestible. 

Milk, though nourishing, does not agree with every 
one. If diluted with one-third lime-water, it will 
rarely cause biliousness or indigestion, and if taken 
regularly will so strengthen the system as to banish 
these disorders. It may be taken with acid of 
some kind when it does not easily digest. The idea 
that milk must not be eaten with pickles is not an 
intelligent one, as milk curdles as soon as it is 
swallowed. When milk is constipating a little salt 
sprinkled in each glassful will avert the difficulty. 
"When it has an opposite effect, a few drops of brandy 
in each tumbler of milk will obviate purgation. It is 
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a mistake to drink milk between meals or with other 
food. In the former ease it will destroy the appetite, 
in the latter it is not proper to drink anything. 
After finishing a meal a tumbler of pure milk may be 
drunk, and half a pint taken at bedtime with a biscuit 
makes a light supper. In cases of fever, in exhausted 
conditions dependent on loss of blood, and in summer 
diarrhoea and other inflammatory affections^ of the 
alimentary tract, it may be given scalded with excel- 
lent results ; it is a sheet anchor in Enteric Fever. 
Owing to outbreaks of fever which were traced to 
infected milk, many persons adopted the precaution of 
boiling all milk before using it, and thus the disease- 
germs which it may have contained were rendered 
innocuous. This is a good plan for persons resident 
in towns. But when used as a substitute for mother's 
milk, cow's milk should not be boiled, but only raised 
to the temperature of breast milk by the addition of 
warm water. 

Gream is composed of the fatty constituent of milk, 
which, on account of its lightness, rises to the surface 
when the milk is allowed to stand. It forms the basis 
of butter. It can often be taken freely when nothing 
else will remain on the stomach, notwithstanding the 
abundance of fatty matter. It should always be fresh, 
and may be diluted with water or given pure if desired. 
Clotted cream is produced by heating milk just to the 
point of simmering, which causes a scum to form with 
the fatty matter and give it more consistence. 

Skim-milk is that from which the cream has been 
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remoyedy and being conseqaentlj less rich than 
ordinary milk, it can frequently be taken by inralids 
when the latter cannot. 

Butter-milk is what is left after the extraction of 
butter. It of course contains less fatty matter than 
skim-milky but it retains the nitrogenous, saccharine, 
and saline matter, and is therefore very nourishing 
and useful as an article of diet. Unless yery 
&esh it is generally a little acid. It is one of the 
most refreshing summer drinks that can be taken, 
and is almost always allowable in sickness, especially 
in fevers with gastric symptoms. It appears to pro- 
duce a gentle activity of the liver and kidneys, par- 
ticularly of the latter organs. 

Curds are the caseine and fat of milk combined by 
coagulation of the milk. They form the basis of 
cheese. The addition of an acid to the milk sets firee 
the caseine which is held in solution by an alkali, and 
causes coagulation. 

Whey is the residuary liquid after the curd has 
been removed, containing little of the caseine and fat, 
but all the sugar and salts of milk. The caseine and 
fat being absent, there is no fear of curdling in the 
stomach, and thus causing pain or Diarrhoea. Whey 
can, therefore, be taken by many persons with whom 
milk disagrees. It is not very valuable as nutriment, 
but it is very digestible, is easily absorbed, and is a 
refreshing drink in the sick room, especially in in- 
flammatory disorders. A slight flavour of nutmeg 
makes it very palatable. There is a prevailing 
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mion that whey is Bodorific ; hence wioe-whey, 
•lum-whey, tamarind- whey, etc., when the milk haa 
"been curdled by these substancea, are recommended. 
The method of preparation is given in a succeeding 
chapter. 

In Switzerland whey ia supposed to have medicinal 
virtues, particularly for the relief of chronic disordera 
of the abdominal organs, the treatment which is 
known as the Molkeu-kvr has a fashionable repu- 
tation. 

Condensed Mtlh is milk preaen'cd by the evapora- 
tion of a large proportion of its water, and the addition 
of cane EOgar. It is sold in hermetically-sealed tins, 
in which it can he kept for several years ; when the 
tinsare opened it is fonndin the form of synip, which 
will remain good for several days. It is very nsefnl 
for the diet of invalids in the mating of light pud- 
-dingB, or other food into which milk largely enters. 
It requires the additiou of a considerable quantity of 
soft water (three parts water to one part milk) to 
replace what has been evaporated. Being already 
sweetened, it needs no addition of sugar. Its sweet- 
jtess renders it very agreeable to infcmte, who take it 
leadily, grow plump, and apparently thrive well upon it. 

Kcvmiss, which is fermented mare's or cow's milk, 
ras been found very useful in some cases of consump- 
tion. The Russian plan of msking it is as follows : — 
Two teacnpfuls of wheat-flour are mixed with one 
l^ioonful of honey, one of good beer yeast, and suffi- 
cient milk to form a not too thin paste ; the whole i 
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put in a moderately warm place to ferment. When 
fermentation takes place the ferment is put in a 
linen bag, and hung in a jar or keg containing sixteen 
pounds of fresh mare's milk, covered and allowed to 
stand till the milk has acquired a pleasant acidulous 
taste (about 16 to 24 hours, according to the tem- 
perature). The butter and cheese particles which float 
about are now skimmed off, the liquid is poured 
into another keg and shaken for one hour, after which 
time it is poured into bottles, corked and put into the 
cellar. A ** cure " requires twelve to fifteen pounds of 
milk daily the produce of two mares ; the best season 
for it is from May to July. The koumiss is taken early 
in the morning, every hour (a teacupful to a tumblerful 
at a time), and plenty of exercise must follow. 

Butter is the fatty portion of milk, obtained by 
churning the cream or the entire milk. This opera- 
tion causes the rupture of the envelopes of the fat 
globules, which then coalesce and become incorporated 
into a solid mass. Milk yields on an average 5^ pei 
cent, of butter. Though butter is generally churned 
from cream, it would be produced in greater quantity 
from entire milk ; but as the substitution of milk 
would necessitate more labour and the use of larger 
vessels, it has not been generally adopted. The 
churning of cream is best performed at a temperature 
varying from 50® to 55°, and the temperature is 
generally regulated by placing hot or cold water 
according to the season in the outer vessel. Milk 
requires a temperature of 60**. When the butter is 



formed it shoald be kneaded and washed with water 
to remove the caseine, fatty acids, and other 
ingredients which would prevent its keeping sweet 
aud fresh. Salt is added to preserve it. If syrup 
ibe added instead of salt, or sugar with which is 
iXnixed a little salt, butter is said to keep better. The 
exclusion of aii- also preservea it, and simply covering 
it with water renewed every day will keep it fresh 
for a week. But a better plan is that of M. Br^on, 
-Trho adds water slightly acidulated with acetic or 
'tartaric acid, and places the whole in a cloBely fitting 
Teasel. 

When pure and fresb, butter ia more easily as- 
Bimilated by delicate stomachs than most other 
fats. It is also the form of separate fat whith is less 
■frequently disliked by consumptive people and 
Invalids generally ; but it should not be too bonnti- 
hlly supplied. Butter that has become stale or 
(rancid, or been exposed to heat (as for battered toast), 
38 very likely to disagree with dyspeptics and other 
invalids, and cause Diarrhcea. Indeed, as a rule, all 
kinds of decomposing fats disagree with the stomach. 
Tbere are ready means of detection through the 
tenses of sight, taste, aud smell, when butter ia 
Wilterated. Pure butter ahouid be of a uniform 
Jich yellow appearance; when a streaky look is 
imparted by quickly passing over it a clean knife the 
lence of adulterants is always to be suspected. 
^hen melted it should yield a clear-looking oil, ' 
but slight deposit of water or other substancea. 
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When placed on the toogae it melta quickly and 

leaves the tongoe perfectlj Bmooth ; whOe, on the 
contrary, there will be a sense of ronghnesB, a grann- 
tar ta8t«, and the pecnliar flavour of the adnJterant^ 
as the resulte of this teat when butter is adulterated. 
The odour of butt«r is very persistent, and therefore 
does not bo well mark its purity or the reverse. 

Cheese is the nitrogenoue portion (caseine) of milt, 
vitli a proportion of fatty matter, obtained by 
coagulation into card by means of rennet or vinegar. 
The curd is sabjected to pressure in a moold of the 
future form of the cheese in order to remove the 
whey. When sufficient coneistence has been secured 
the cheese is esposed in a cool, airy sitoation to dry 
and ripen. During this process both caseine and 
batter undergo change, volatile fatty acids are 
produced, fiavonr is developed, and in some cases 
fungi are formed. The rich and soft quality of the 
cheese depends on the amount of fatty matter in the 
milk from which the cheese is made : the richer 
cheeses are formed by the addition of on extra 
quantity of cream ; the poorer cheeses are made 
from akim-milk. Poor close cheeses keep the beet. 

As cheese is rich in nitrogenous matter, it stands 
very high in the scale of nutritions food ; one pound 
being equivalent to three and a half pounds of lean 
beef. Taken with bread or other vegetable diet it 
is very nutritive to persona of active habits. As a 
relish or condiment it Btimulates digestion. But on 
the whole it is not very digestible, and therefore 



nob BQitable for perBons of sedentary habits, or for 
invalids, especially at bedtime. The close poor cbeeeea 
are less easily aasimUatcd than the aoft, friable, and 
Btrongly flaToured, bat they may be rendered whole- 
some by being cut in very thin alices and buttered. 
Toasted cheese is also digestible by a healthy stomach, 
if it is Ufiw and lightly cooked with cream and 
L bntter ;but as ordinarily prepared it is one of the 
I most indigestible articles that can be oaten. 
I Cream cheese i£ fresh curd moderately pressed ; it 
most be oateu fresh, as it will not bear lieeping long. 
It is more digestible than ordinary cheese, becanse 
it is softer and may be readily masticated, and because 
it has a less proportion of caBeine. To many invalids 
it will prove a pleasant variation with other diet. 

Lard, which is derived from the loose fitt of the 
mg, is a very pnre fat; but it is so taateless as to 
) seldom eaten except in pastry, or as the medinm 
1 which substances may be fried. 
Dripping, derived from roasting joints, if not 
inmt, is one of the most nutritious forms of fat and 
rery agreeable. Its flavonr depends on the degree 
I which the flesh is roasted. It may sometimes 
rove a welcome alternative to butter in the sick- 
Salt should be eaten with it. But it must bs 
in moderation, and its action watched, or 
i will disorder the stomach and heighten fever. 



I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VEGETABLE FOOD. 

Vegetable products enter largely into the food of 
man. Even the more common articles of food in this 
class present considerable variety. They are con- 
sumed in the form of seeds, roots, leaves, herbs, and 
preparations of different kinds. 

Farinaceous seeds form the largest portion of our 
vegetable food, and are the most extensively used ; 
they are of great nutritive value, of easy digestion, 
plentifully yielded, and universally grown. 

Cereals hold the first place. The general compo- 
sition of all of them is very similar, but on account of 
the diflPerences that exist in the proportions of their 
component elements they have different nutritive 
values. Even the various kinds of wheat are not 
exactly alike, especially in the relative proportions 
of nitrogenous matter and starch. On an average, 
wheat contains more nitrogenous matter than other 
grains. Oats come nearest to wheat in this respect, 
and are of equal value to many wheats ; they also 
contain a large proportion of fats and salts. Maize 
is rich in fatty matter, moderately so in nitrogenous, 
but poor in salts. Eice is very rich in starch, but 
poor in other constituents. 

The constituents of Wheat more nearly correspond 
with the requirements of the human system under 
ordinary circumstances than any other grain j and 



I life and health caa be maiataiDed on wheat alone for I 

I an indefinite period, provided there be br adequate I 

I Bapply of good water and air. Hence it is one of the ] 

most widely cultivated of the cereals. 

As it is ordinarily uaed, however, it is deprived of 
much of ite nntritive value, for the portion which 
contains the largest amonut of nitrogenous matter is 
removed in order to meet the demand for whiteness in 
the bread, Each grain, a^er being thrashed out of . 
the straw and winnowed from the husks, ia com] 
of a hard, thin outer coat, or bran, a soft, friable i 
intermediate layer of cells, and a central white sub- ] 
stance chiefly composed of starch. Xhe oater coat is ' 
woody, indigestible, useless for nutrition, aad irritating 
to the alimentary canal In some cases it may there- 
fore be advisable to retain it to a^t mechanically to 
stimulate the action of the intestines in constipation; 
but when uaed by persona who take active exercise it 
is loo stimnlating, for it causes the food to pass hur- 
riedly through the canal before the process of disinte- 
gration and assimilation ia completed. For invalids, 
and persons whose digestive organs are in a state of 
susceptibility, it is too irritating. The inner coat ia of 
most value. It is usually removed with the outer coat 
in dressing the flour. But it is the richest part of the 
grain in nitrogenous matter, fats, and salts, the part 
which contains food for muscles, bones, and brainsj 
and the more thoroughly this is removed, the finer 
the flour is dressed, the whiter the bread produced, 
the less valuable is the bread for nutrition. The 
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eentral white material of the grain ib chieflj composed 
of Btarch, bnt it comprises dso a proportion of the 
more nourishing elements, thongh the proportion is 
so small that the ntility of the grain is saoificed to 
the appearance of the bread. Many writers — ^notably 
Liebig — ^hare pointed out the waste of nutritive mate* 
rial, and the nnwisdom of preferring white bread to 
that which contains the nitrc^^ons portion. Paty, 
howerer, reminds ns that bread is not our onlj jRood ; 
that what is rejected in the bread n taken in other 
forms ; and that throngh animal diet we receiye the 
Terj elements which hare been eliminated from the 
fionr. Certainly to most persons the white bread is 
more palatable, and presents a more pleasing appear- 
ance, than the more nutritions bread, bnt the taste is 
probably a matter of habit. If it were not that it 
gare a dark colour and a soft consistence to bread, 
a very important soluble nitrogenous matter called 
cerealim might be utilized by soaking the bran in 
warm water for some time, and using the water in the 
preparation of the dough for bread. It would be 
better to sacrifice the appearance and cultiTate another 
taste, if thereby more nutriment could be obtained. 
Young and growing children are great but uncon- 
scious sufferers from the common custom. Many are 
weak from malnutrition, grow up with defective teeth 
and bones, weak tissues, inadequate muscular develop- 
ment, and are susceptible to diseases which they have 
not constitutional strength enough to combat and 
resist. 



StmkI made wiffi sea water is said 
appetite and Btimnlabe digesttoo. It is pleoBHnt to 
eat, and escrcisea a beneficial infiueace in Dyepepsia, 
Phthisis, and Scrofiiia. It has also been found con- 
ducive to health on board ship during long voyages. 

SlaU bread is preferable to new, especially where 
there is any weatnesa of the digestive organs, for the 
Boftnesfi of new bread renders it less easy of mastica- 
tion andinaaliFation, more clammy and cohesive, and 
therefore less penetrable by the gastric juice. In the 
atomach it often ferments afresh, and even in persons 
of good digestion produces heartburn. Stale bread 
Is firm and more friable under the action of the teetb, 
and more easily penetrated by the digestive juices, 
. than new bread. It is generally the most digestible 
rone or two days after it has been baked. The best 
bread grows stale most slowly. 

Aerated bread, made by forcing pure carbonic acid 
nto the dough, keeps better than other kinds, is freo 
itom remains of yeaat, does not induce the fermentative 
icbanges in the atomach, which cause Dyspepsia, 
.flatulence, and heartburn, and is more likely to be 
wholesome than ordinary baker's bread. 

8onr bread and mouldy bread are anwholcsome, and 
way produce iujurious and even fatal cousequeneea. 

\ bread is poor in fat and aattB(when only white 

Kour ifl used), the common practice of eating butter, 
aeon, dripping, or other fat with it is, therefore, 
lore than the gratification of a taste, it is a phy- 
[ological neceBsity. 
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ToasUng bread greatly increasea Us digestibillljf, 
provided the procesa be properly carried out. To cat 
the bread into sUces so thick that while the sides are 
rendered crisp the interior becomeB epongy, and then 

to soak the whole with butter, is to render toast very 
indigestible. The slice shonld be toasted brown, not 
bnmt, BO that it may be crisp and firm throaghoat. 
It then constitutea the best form in which Btarahy 
food can be given ; for much of the starch is changed 
into glucose by the heat, and in wheat bread there is 
some little gluten, which partly supplies the place of 
albumen. If toast is buttered, the butter should be 
applied as the toast is eaten, so that it may not 
become soaked with the butter. By some it is mnch 
enjoyed withont butter, and is then more readily 
digested. Teasl water, when properly prepared, forms 
an almost indispeosable article in the sick-room. If 
good stale bread or biscuits are nicely toasted, not 
burnt, and then placed in a dish or jug, and hot 
water poured on and allowed to cool, the drink will 
often prove more palatable than water alone. 

Rusks, lops and bolloms, and pulled bread are 
forms of toast. Eusks are made of flour, butter, 
milk, eggs, and sugar, baked and dried. Pulled bread 
consists of the interior only of a new loaf from which 
the crust ie stripped, dried and browned in a quick 
oven, and constitutes a suitable form of bread for 
those whose digestion is weak. 

Biscuits and rws/fs, on account of having been dried, 
are not likely to become mouldy and unwholesome. 



BiscnitB have this further recommendatton, that as' 
they contain little water, they are, bulk for bulk, 
more nntritioue than bread, three quarters of a pound 
being about equal to a pound of bread. Those made 
without butter are Bometimea not easily digested, 
and patients soon tire of them from lack of variety, 

WJteaten biscuits, either sweet or plain, are made 
of whole wheat finely ground for the purpose, and 
are most suitable for those who suffer from Dyspepsia 
and constipation. They are not cloying and indi- 
gestible, like brown bread new, nor dry and husky, 
like brown bread stale, but are sweet and agreeable 
to the palate. They may be used either at tea and 
breakfast or with meat at dinner, as the consumer 
pleases, and in such quantities as may be requisite. 

Biscuit powder, made from captain's, or ship 
biscuits, which consist of flour and water only, and 
prepared with milk, can be sometimea taken by in- 
valids who cannot bear solid food. It is also suitable 
for in&nta. 

Cracknels are light, and easily digested. 

Sponge cakes are also light, and often tempting, J 
They may be soaked in hot mtlk ; as also may raaks I 
and cracknels. 

Muffins and Crumpets are very indigestible. 

Gitigerbrettd, when dry, crisp, and light, is 
table 10 many dyspeptics. 

Macaroni and Vermicelli are very nutritious, bnti 
not easily digested on accomit of the closeness ofl 
their texture. 



Senuima is made fiom the inner pnt of the wheat 
grun, is nourishing and digeetibley andnnaeftil for 
puddings, or to thicken 9oii}b» broth, or milk. 

OaiSj when giomd, form a floor whidi is not so 
white as wheaten floor, and when made into bread* 
has a pecoHar taste, half sweet, half bitter. The 
Scotch oatmeal is ooaiser than the English, and 
is generalhr preferred for its flsToor and finr its nntri- 
tire qualities. On acooont of the large propcnrticm of 
fats and salts contained in them, oats fonn a yerj 
nntritioiis food. When de[RiTed of their oorering, 
oats are known as groats or grUs; when croshed, 
they are sold as Emden groats — the form best 
adapted for groel. Groats and milk fhmish perfect 
nonrishment, eren for an adolt Oatcake biead in 
large thin flakes is a common iffticle of diet in Soot- 
land, and in some ports of the north of England. 
Porridge is a hastjr pudding of boiled oatmeal. The 
oatmeal should be mixed, at first yeiy thin, in boiling 
water or milk ; while boiling, the meal should be 
sprinkled slowly on the surface and stirred in ; when 
enough is added, the whole should simmer for half an 
hour or longer, with an occasional stir. " If, however, 
the oatmeal be imperfectly boiled, as when prepared 
in haste or intentionally unboiled, as in Scotch 
* brose,* it is extremely indigestible, and produces 
obstinate pyrosis and flatulence ; but if well boiled, 
and eaten slowly so as to become thoroughly mixed 
with BRli ya, it is most wholesome." Orml is a similar 
preparation, taken in a more liquid form. It should 



be boiled nntil every particle of the meal is cooked. 
It may be made with milk instead of water, or psrt 
water aad part milk, and is generally better if strained, 
as the straining removes the irritating husks of the 
grain. Gruel appears to have been a favonrite morn- 
ing beverage some two hundred years ago, for water 
gmel was advertised as always ready at the Marine 
Coflfee-honse in Birchin Lace, Corahill, every morning 
from six to eleven o'clock, where as mnch ae four to 
five gallons were drank daily. This is a more inno- 
cent " pick-me-np" than that which finda favour with 
City men of the present day. 

In the north of Germany oafmeal sovp mixed with 
fruit ia a favourite dish, the fruit greatly augmenting 
the nutritious value of the oatmeal. In Ireland oat- 
meal is mixed with Indian com meal, and then stirred 
into boiling water, forming a compound called sUr- 
about ; whey and milk are often used instead of water. 
The mixture should be well boiled to avoid flatulence. 

In Scotland the oatmeal husks (called seeds) are 
Bometimea steeped in water for a few days, until they 
tecome rather sour, like stale brewers' grains. Whea 
afterwards squeezed out they produce a liquid which, 
when boiled to the consistence of graol, or thick- 
ened with a little oatmeal, makes the food which 
the Scotch call Jfummenj, or sowans, and the Welsh 
suean. It is uaually eaten with milk. If it be boiled 
Btilt more, until it becomes as thick as jelly, it forms ' 
what the Welsh call biidrum, or bnt'rkan. 

Oatmea! in all its forms ia somewhat losatire, and 
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oibea caneea iTritaUon of the bowels, espedally if not 
Eofficientlj- coolied. There are eome persons who 
c&nnot take it ou accoont of the acidity and emcta- 
lion which it caiiE^s. 

BarUy is not so mnch emplojed as it nsed to be in 
the form of bread. When it is made np, some wheaten 
flonr is mixed with the meal to make it less compact 
and heavy, more spoDgy and lighL It is, however, 
less palatable than wheal«n bread, less digestible, uid 
is scarcely snitable for weak and disordered stomachs. 
The beat way of usiag barley floar is to take it in the 
form of gi-nel or stirabout, made by gradually sprink- 
liag and stirring the meal into boiling water. The 
nutritire value of barley meal is somewhat inferior to 
that of wheaten flour ; but as the meal is cheaper 
than fiour it is more economical to use it : in fact, it 
is almost the cheapest article of diet. 

Stokh barhy is the graia deprived of its hnsks, 
Fmrl barley is also the grain deprived of its hnsks, 
and rounded and polished by attrition. Both are 
employed to give consistence to broth. Patent barky 
is pearl barley ground into floor. Barhy wafer is 
made from pearl barley, and forms a slightly nucritive, 
bland and demulcent drink for invalids. It is made 
by taking about two ouucea of pearl barley which has 
been well washed in cold water, and boiling it in a pint 
aud ft half of water for half an hour. 

Malt is barley changed in process of mannfactnre, 

Bo that a peculiar active nitrogenouB principle, called 

fse, is developed, which has tlie power of convert- 

I 
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ing starch into dextrine and sugar. An infusmi of 
mall is made by boiling four tableBpoonfnls of ground 
malt in a pint of water for tea minutes. The liqnid 
is poured off, diluted one-half with milk or given 
pure. It is Tery agreeable and nutritioun, and is 
often beneficial in some cases of Cholera infantum, 
when other things are rejected. Malt ia one of the 
ingredients in Liebig's Food for Infants. ■ 

Eye is more like wheat than other cereals in its j 
fitness for making bread. It was once commonly j 
employed in this conntry, and ia now used by the ' 
poorer classes on the Continent, where agricutture ia 
in a low condition ; bat it is not so nntritions as 
wheaten bread, while its colour and acidity render it J 
distasteful to those who can obtain the flour of wheat. ] 
It poBsesses laxative properties. 1 

Indian Com, or Maize, is not adapted for the inanu- 
fccture of bread on account of its deficiency in gluten, 
Bnless wheat or rye flour be mised with it. The , 
meal is cooked by either baking it in cakes or by 
Htirring it into boiling water or boiling milk as with 
oatmeal, by which a thick porridge is made. It is 
thus commonly used in Ireland, with a flayouring of j 
Bait, butter, or treacle. It is not agreeable to the 
taste of most persons, as it possesses some degree of 
harshness ; this may, however, be removed by ths j 
application of a weak solution of canstic soda, Bnt ] 
this treatment renders it less nutritions by the re- ] 
moval of some portion of the nitrogenous e 
Thns prepared, it is sold as com flour, Oswego, i 
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Maizena. The large proportion of fatty matter, oeTer* 
theleas, reoders it very DUtrifciona. 

Rice is said to be the food of nearly one-third of 
the human race. The beat imported into this country 
comes from Carohna and Patna, the former to be 
preferred for paddings, the latter as a vegetable with 
meat, or as a Bide dish with prcBervea. It is nsefal as 
an article of diet, whether whole or ground into fionr. 
It, however, requires the addition of some fat to make 
up for its deficiency in this ingredient. It should be 
thoroughly cooked, whether the grains be ground 
or remain whole. In India rice ia never prepared 
alone, but always with the addition of a certain pulse 
wbich abounds in albiuninatea ; ghee (butter clari&ed 
by boiling) is also largely consumed with it. Boiled 
or baked with milk and egg, as rice podding, it forma 
a substantial meal, and is especially suitable for in- 
valids, Bfl it does not make great demand on the 
digestive powers. Rice boiled five or sis hours forms, 
on cooling, and after the water has been strained off, 
a jelly which is soluble in warm milk, and makes a 
pleasant change of diet. Rice Water is made by waah- 
ingaji ounce of good rice in cold water, then macerating 
it for three hours in a quart of water kept at a tepid 
heat, and aflerwards boiling it slowly for an hour. 

Bwe waler is very useful as a drink in all irriiable 
states of the alimentary tract, as in Dysentery and 
Diarrhcea. Indeed, it has been known to arrest the 
latter without the employment of any medicin 
measures. 
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Of the vnrioQS /fflri/«K»oi(» preparations adapted to 
the digeetive powers of infanta, dyspeptics, and invalids 
generally, Keave's, Ridge's, and Hard's take the lead, 
and each of these has its recommendations. Our own 
experience, extending over many years, leads na to 
give the preference to Neave's so long as it is obtained 
fresh and in good condition. It has been analysed at 
different times by the highest anthorities, and found 
to contain in an easily digestible form all the ingre- 
dients requisite for the formation of flesh, fat, and bone, 
and for the maintenance of animal heat. It contains 
the glut«n and gaits in which com flour is deficient. 
It makes excellent gmel, and is admiraldy adapted for 
infants in the transition stage between an entire milk 
diet and ordinary food. For young infanta, and for 
children suffering from Diarrhcea, Indigeation, Consti- 
pation, Flatulence, Atrophy, or Aphthic, corn flour and 
fljmilar preparations are very nnsuitable. In all cnses, 
ftrods which contain traces of bran, and also gluten, 
gum, Gogar, cellulose, and saline matter, especially tha 
phosphates, in proportion to the ^starch, are to be | 



Passing now to the products of the hitehen garden, 
Dr. Chambers has classified them according to the chief ] 
purposes they subserve in the animal economy. The 
place of eacb plant in the class indicates its average 
value ; for instance, the potato stands first in value for 
its atarcb, cabbage as an anti-scorbutic. The clasaifica- 
itioQ is useful as indicating what shoold be eaten or | 
iftvoided in certain diseased states of the system. 
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1. Starchy mid Sugary Plants. — Potatoes, yams, 
cheetnnts, Iwans, lentils, peas, Jernsnlein artichokes, 
carrots, parsnipa, beetroot, ealsafy, tnrnips. Each of 
these is a force-giver, bnt each may be nnsnitable for 
food iu some disordered conditions. 

2. StimiiJants. — Asparagus, wild onions, artichokes, 
BtroDg onions, garlic, aromatic herlis, musturd, cress, 
and a few other pungent salad materials. These canse 
increased secretion of salira and gastric juice, and 
thus promote the digestion of a larger quantity of food 
than could be otherwise dissolved. 

3. Aniirscorhities. — Cabbages, tomatoes, and salad 
materials in general. These prodncts contribute valna- 
ble saline materials to the blood ; bnt they should 
be quite fresh, or they will cause indigestion, and acrn- 
pulously clean, otherwise they will be theinstrnments 
of introducing the ova of worms into the system, 

A. I>ilui>nts. — Cabbies, spinach, tnrnip-tops, 
winter greens, broccoli, canlifiower, BrnsBels sprouts, 
Bon'el, nettle-tops, or any leaves sufficiently palatable 
to eat and soft to swallow, and which are green when 
boiled- The chief use of these diluenfa— or perhaps 
they might as appropriately be called disintegrants— 
appears to be, not to contribute actual nutriment, but, 
by being mixed up in the stomach with nitrogenous 
food, to render it more thoroughly open to the action 
of the digestive secretions, and more easily available 
for absorption by the intestinal glands. Like gelatine, 
though apparently not nutritious in themselves, tti{ 
make other things nutritious. 
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Leguminous Seeds, or Pulses, are characterized by 
the large proportion of nitrogenous matter they con- 
tain ; indeed, they surpass the cereals in this respect, 
some of them containing twice as much as ordinary 
wheat. The form in which the nitrogenous matter is 
present is chiefly that known as Ugumine, the repre- 
sentative of caseine. Pulses possess a high nutritive 
value on account of their nitrogenous character, but 
should be eaten with starchy food, as rice, or with fatty 
food, as bacon. They are very satisfying, more so 
than vegetable diet generally. There is this disad- 
vantage, however, attending their use, that they are 
not easily digested, and must be boiled for a long time 
to render them amenable to the gastric juice ; they 
also occasion flatulence and colic, the eructations 
having a strong, disagreeable flavour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, due to the sulphur which they contain; 
further, they are heating to the system. 

Broad, or Windsor Beans are used as a vegetable 
without the pods, the seeds being eaten in their green 
state. They are also dried and preserved while still 
green, so as to be always available. French Beans and 
Scarlet Runners are eaten with the pods before they 
are ripe. On the Continent the seeds are allowed to 
ripen, and, when stripped from the pods and husks, are 
sold as haricot leans. Peas are consumed while yet 
young, without their pods, and form a very delicate 
and nutritious vegetable if they are so young that the 
skins crack in boiling and are quite tender. Unbroken 
skins become harder the longer they are boiled, and 

F 
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are very indigestible. Old peas Bhotild be treated as 
dried peas — aoaked, stewed, and croBhed — if they are 
e rendered palatable aud digestible. Dried peaa, 
split peas, vcithout ekiiiB, if well boiled, are excelleat 
food for healthy persona. Peas-bannoclts, or cakes 
made from the meal, are a favourite food, with fat and 
milk, in the sonth-east of Scotland ; and in England 
peaa, with fat bacon or butter, have been eaten for 
generations. 

RevaUnta and En'aUnta are fancy preparations of 
lentil floor, with a mixture of barley flour, cocoa, or 
other ingredieutB. Thay are rich in nitrogenons 
matter, but less digestible than preparations from 
wheat) barley, and oats. Lenti! flour makes esceUent 
Boup, the flavonr (if objectionable) being disgnised by 
the addition of sugar, Indian corn flour, barley meal, 
a little celery or asparagus. 

The Spanish Chestnut contains a large proportion 
of starch, a. considerabie quantity of sngar, but little 
or no oil ; when nncooked, is very indigestible ; when 
roasted or boiled, can only be wisely taken by those 
whose digestive powers are in good order. The Walnut 
contains oil ; bo also does the Hazel nut, whether the 
variety be the Jilbwt, cob-nui, or Barcelona nut; the 
Brasil nut is very rich in oil ; the Cocea-nul contains 
about 70 per oeut. of a fixed fat, which is extracted 
and used under the name of eoooa-nut oil or butter. 
All these nuts are highly nutritious on account of the 
albumen and caseine they contain, but they are not 
easily digested on account of the large proportion of 
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fgJL Thej should be t^en in extreme moderation, at 
a time when the stomach has had some rest, and can 
employ^ its powers for their digestion. Thej should 
be Terj thoronghlj masticated, so that the saliva may 
act freely thronghont the mass; they may then be 
taken by those whose digestion is good, bnt mnst be 
ayoided by inyalids. Under exposure to air the oon- 
stitnent oil is liable to tnm rancid. 

Almonds are of two kinds. The hitier almond con- 
tains elements which, when brought into contact with 
water, deyelops poisonous products, and consequently, 
when employed for flayouring puddings, cakes, and 
liqueurs, has proved injurious, and even fatal The 
9west almond is iunocuous. On account of its irritating 
qualities the skin should be removed by soaking the 
almond in warm water before the kernel is eaten ; this 
may then be taken by those whose digestion is good. 
If it be baked for a little while it may be easily broken 
and pulverised, and thus rendered more digestible. Dr. 
Pavy has suggested that biscuits be made of almond 
flour for use in Diabetes, and indeed, where they can 
be borne, in all cases of defective nutrition, on account 
of its richness in nitrogenous and fatty elements. 

Starch is also an important alimentary product, 
found only in the vegetable kingdom ; but there it is 
very extensively distributed. As an article of diet it 
is useful in the formation of fat and force ; but is 
devoid of nitrogen. It has this reconmiendation, 
that it allays the sense of emptiness and hunger 
when other food cannot be taken. But the granules are 
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covered with a hard envelope which renders them 
difficult of digestion, unless the envelope be burst by 
the action of heat. If then they be eaten uncooked 
they pass through the canal without yielding up their 
nutritive properties. If, however, they be boiled, the 
envelopes are ruptured, and the contents are easily 
transformed, either by the saliva or the intestinal 
juices, into sugar, and are thus easily assimilated 
through the mucous membranes. All preparations 
of starch should therefore be cooked before they are 
eaten, by stirring them into boiling water or boiling 
milk, and then letting them simmer for a few minutes. 
If they be prepared with milk instead of water, wine 
should not be added. 

Sago^ prepared jfrom the pith of a species of palm, 
is useful for thickening soups, and making light 
puddings, which with the addition of milk form a 
light and easily digested diet for the invalid. 

Tapioca, prepared from the root of the cassava, is 
similarly employed and similarly useful. 

Tapioca jelly makes an allowable and pleasant dish. 
The tapioca should be soaked in cold water fcr 
several hours, and then cooked until perfectly clear, 
adding more water if necessary. When done, sweeten 
to taste, and flavour with vanilla, lemon, or wine, and 
when cold eat plain or with cream. 

Arrowroot possesses little nutritive value and little 
sustaining power ; its chief merit is that it is bland 
and easily taken ; but some other alimentary sub- 
stance should be added to it. The true arrowroots 



(Bermada, Jamaica, and West Indian) are to 
preferred for the sick-room, for they will often remain 
on the Btomach of an invalid when the others will 



Tous-hs-moii may be employed in the same way aq 
jUTowroot. 

We come now to a class of vegetable products 
i^ntaiuing a large proportion of water, which makes 
l^em succulent, of these the potato takes the lead in 
importance and dietetic value. 

Polaloeg are an agreeable and wholesome article of 
nwd, easily cultivated, easily kept, eoeily cooked, not al- 
ways easily digested, but the taste of which one is not 
iOOH tired. They also have the recommendation of 
iwing anti-BCorbntic. In this quality cabbages take 
the first place, and all aucuulent vegetables share, but 
potatoes have been proved repeatedly to produce a 
most beneficial efiect in the prevention and cure of 
icnrvy. 

The proportion of starchy constituents is large, and 
of nitrogenons elements small, so that it is desirable 
eat with them some other food to supply the 
deficiency in nitrogen, such as meat, fish, bacon, 
buttermilk, etc., in order that a fully nutritious 
^iet may be supplied. When cooked the heat em- 
ployed coagulates the albumen, the starch granules 
absorb the watery particles, swell, and burst their 
»Us, and thus the mass is broken down into a 
oose, floui'y, or mealy condition. II', however, the 
tbsorption is incomplete, and the rupture of cells 
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imperiect, the maBB remains coherent, firm, and vnxj. 
In the former state the potato may be easily digested, 
in the latter it is difficult of digestion, yomtg 
potatoes being close and firm are very indigestible, 
bnt old waxy potatoes are more so. 

Prejiaration for the Table. — The best method of 
cooting potatoes, certainly from September to June, 
is by steaming them in the ekin ; by this process heat 
penetrates everywhere, and there is no loss of material 
and salts. For this pur[}OBe a saucepan, one-fonrth 
fall of boiling wat«r, is required, into which a closely 
fitting steamer is placed, containing the potatoes, the 
latter being so packed as to allow a free passage for the 
steam. If the potatoes are boiled, the skins should not 
be previously removed, or a large amount of salts will 
pass out." The addition of common table salt to the 
water is advantageoUK, for it helps to retain the natural 
salts. The boiling should be thorough, otherwise the 
starchy grains are undigested. From tweuty-five to 
thirty -five minutes is the time usually required, accord- 
ing to the kind of potato boiled. Potatoes should 
be served up immediately tbey are cooked, and not, 
as is too frequently the case, placed over tlie fire at 
half-past eleven or twelve for a one o'clock dinner. 
Towards the end of the season, old potatoes are 
improved by being peeled overnight and pnt into cold 
water, by which jirocess they regain, in a measure, 
their natural colour and consistency. Potatoes are 




rendered more digestible by being finally maahed, h 
mixed with a little red gravy as it runs from the oat 
surface of b. joint. 

Roasted potatoes are more nntritions than boiled. ' 
Potato soup is rendered more nutritions by the addi- , 
tion of peas, and potato food by being mixed with I 
cheese and curds. 

Potatoes are spoiled by germination or growing, 
and by frost j severe froat aJmost invariably kills 
them, BO that when the thaw comes the process of 
putrefaction immediately sets in. 

Ciioice of Potahet. — They should be large and firm ' 
to the touch, should present no evidence of disease or 
ftaugi, should not have been exposed to frost, neither 
should they be germinating or growing, for then the 
starch is undergoing a saccharine metamorphosis. 
Further, when cooked they should not be close, 
watery, or waxy i but floury or mealy. The best sorts 
are the Kent, York, and Scoteh regents, the forty- 
fold, and the flnke. The regent is a round, rough- 
skinned potato ; the fortyfold lia£ a pinkish skin, and 
Sb extremely white and mealy ; the fluke, though a 
great favourite, is close at one end, and sometimes 
i.tnma block when cooked. 

The Jerutahm Artichoke is somewhat similar to the 
■potato, but does not become mealy when hoiled. It is 
devoid of starcii, but contains a consideralile proportion 
wf angar ; it therefore does not l>ecome friable, but is 
(meeter than the potato. It is not largely used a 
article of diet, though it has the recommendation that 
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it can be kept in the ground through the winter, and 
dag np when required, without injury from frost. It 
is not very nutritious, nor very digestible ; it should 
therefore only Ik eaten as an occasional change on 
acconnt of the flavour. 

Carrots niiie a. pleasant change in one's vegetable 
fare, but are apt in some c^sea to produce flatulence. 
The less they have of the central yellow part, and the 
more of the outer red part, the better. Carrot pap, 
prepared from the jhot of the root without the indiges- 
tible fibre, has been recommended for scrofulous chil- 
dren and adutt dyspeptics. 

The Piirsnip possesses the siune general charBct«rB 
as the carrot. Being sweet, it is well adapted for 
children's use, but should be avoided when old and 
stringy. 

The Tvniip contains a very large proportion of 
water (91 per ceut. according to Dr. Letheby), and 
hence is of little nutritive value, and is more 
difficult of digestion than carrots or parsnips. Young 
turnip tops gathered iu the spring are wholesome. 

Radishes are somewhat like the turnip, but being 
usually eaten raw, are often indigestible. 

We now turn to another class of vegetables. The 
leaves, shoots, and stems of some plants are valuable lor 
food, chiefly on account of the salts they contiuu, and be- 
cause they give vai'iety to the diet. They should generally 
be grown quickly, iu order that woody fibre may be 
less abundantly formed, and without much light, that 
the characteristic properties muy not be unduly deve- 



loped. If the chlorophjl, which gires the green colour 
to vegetables, be abundant, it is apt to produce purging 
—indeed, green vegefcabiea are always more or less 
relaxing. They are conseqaently useful when the 
bowels are constipated, and must be altogether avoided 
when Diarrhoea or Dysentery is present. They possess 
a high an ti- scorbutic value. In all cases they should 
iten as freeh as possible, for every hoar's delay 
after they have ceased to grow they become less 
;tible. When sprinkled with water after they 
have been kept, they may look well, but never regain 
^tir early freshness; hence they often ferment in 
the stomach, and cause Satulence. 

Cabbages, Savoys, Sprouts, CauKJtower, Broccoli, etc., 
.«re of the same general character ; but as the propor- 
tion of water in their composition is veiy large, they 

e not very nutritive, Moreover they are not easy 
of digestion, and therefore not snitable for dyspeptics, 
while the large proportion of sulphur they contain 
causes disagreeable flatulence of carbonic acid and 
snlphnretted hydi'ogen. Cabbage, however, is a most 
Talnable anti-scorbutic, bat if fermentation has begun 
it« vivtae is destrojed. Bleeding of the gnms and 
Purpura are benefited by it The best sorts of cabbage 
are the old white garden variety and the summer 
canliflower. They should be soft but crisp before 
being cooked. 

Sfnnoch is wholesome, and somewhat laxative. 

Rhubarb is eaten as a fruit rather than as u vege- 
table, but must be cooked in order to render it eatal>le. 
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As it contaiDS oxalate of lime, it should be avoided by 
those who are subject to Calculus. 

Laver must be soaked in water before cooking to 
remoTC saline matter, and is then usefuL 

Celery is sweet and mild when cultivated, but on 
account of the quantity of woody fibre in its com- 
position is indigestible when eaten raw. If so eaten, 
it should be with a light lunch of bread and cheese 
not after a full meal. Stewed in beef gravy it makes 
a delicious and wholesome soup. 

Sea-kale, if perfectly white and properly cooked, is 
delicate, nutritious, and easy of digestion. 

The Green Artichoke, which is the flower-head of a 
species of thistle gathered before the flower expands, 
is a delicate vegetable, and when boiled till it is quite 
soft, may be eaten freely by invalids. 

The Asparagm is a young shoot gathered before 
it expands. It should be eaten as soon as possible 
after being cut, and is then most wholesome. The 
greenest heads are to be preferred, as they contain the 
largest amount of the peculiar principles of the plant. 
There need be no fear that they wiU prove injurious 
to the kidneys, as some persons suppose. Slight cases 
of Rheumatism have been cured by eating freely of 
this plant ; and chronic cases of rheumatic gout and 
gravel much relieved. 

Onions are very wholesome vegetables, whether 
eaten raw, or stewed, or roasted ; they are too strong, 
however, for invahds when they have not been cooked, 
as they possess strongly irritant and stimulating proper- 
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ties. Those imported from Spain and Portugal are saf- 
ficientlj mild and sweet for ordinary diet, especially 
if they are boiled in two or three waters. Onions act 
as anti-scorbatics, and to some as a laxative. 

Leeks should be white, and have little smell ; they 
are then soft and good, and yery digestible. 

Lettuce is agreeable, cooling, and digestible as a 
salad ; the juice is mildly soporific. 

Water-cress and Mustard-and'Cress form wholesome 
salad. 

Cucumher^ eaten raw and quite fresh, may be taken 
with bread and cheese as a hght lunch, but should not 
follow a more substantial meal, for it is indigestible, 
and apt to disagree with many persons. Stewed, it is 
light and wholesome. 

Vegetable Marrows and Pumpkins contain much 
water but Uttle nutriment ; they are easily digested. 

Mushrooms^ which are generally eaten after being 
stewed, sometimes disagree with those who take them; 
nevertheless to most persons they are not injurious, 
though by dyspeptics they are best avoided, for some- 
times they cause colic, vomiting, and purging. Forced 
mushrooms are sometimes tough and indigestible ; 
those grown in open pastures are by far the best. It is 
not always easy to distinguish mushrooms from 
poisonous fungi, so that some caution is desirable in 
gathering them and preparing them for food. 

"A meadow mushroom should peel easily, and it 
should be of a clean pink colour inside, like a baby's 
hand, and to have a frill or ' curtain ' (^as botanists 
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call it), attached to the stalk. When the gills are 
brown they are growing old and dry, and losing their 
nutritive quahties."— Chambers. 

Vegetable Broths^ made of any of the ordinary market 
vegetables in season by boiling and straining, are 
useful as substitutes for animal foods when the latter 
are not allowed. Out of season dried vegetables 
may sometimes answer the purpose. In preparation of 
these, and in all other cookery for the sick, so fisur as 
possible, non-metaUic surfaces only should be allowed 
to come in contact with the materials employed. A. 
simple method is to put them into an ordinary basin 
or bowl, placing this in a saucepan of water and cover- 
ing the basin with a saucer. The water in the sauce- 
pan is made to boil, and thereby the food is duly cooked. 

Fruits are agreeable and refreshing, but as their 
proportion of water is high and of nitrogenous matter 
low, they are of little nutritive value. When taken 
in moderation they are very wholesome, counteracting 
the unhealthy condition which attends a diet of 
dried and salted provisions, and promoting a some- 
what relaxed state of the bowels. Fruit should 
not be taken, as it usually is, after a substantial 
dinner. It is best eaten in the morning as a 
lunch, with stale bread and a little water. When 
consumed in large quantities fruit is injurious ; 
particularly if it be unripe or over-ripe, — in the 
former case by the action of the fruit-acids, in the 
latter by fermentation and decomposition. Fruit is very 
beneficial to gouty and rheumatic subjects, because the 
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The Lemcn is too acid to be eaten alone, except that 
its juice is grateful, refreshing, and beneficial in 
rheumatic afPections ; bnt in the form of lemonado 
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it makes a cooling and wholesome drink for all occa- 
sions. Lemon-juice is very valuable as an anti- 
scorbutic ; so also is lime-juice. Lemon is elsewhere 
recommended as an addition to tea. 

JPlums are less wholesome than most other fruits, 
though this objection to them is lessened by cooking 
them. They produce Colic and Diarrhoea, and are 
employed occasionally to promote relaxation in cases 
of Constipation of the bowels. Cherries also, when 
unripe or over-ripe, disorder the bowels. 

JPeacJies, nectarines, and apricots are luscious fruits, 
when quite ripe, yielding a delicious pulp for the re- 
freshment of the invalid ; the skin should be rejected. 

Grapes are most refreshing, wholesome, and nutri- 
tious in the sick room, when ripe and not decayed, 
the skins and pips being rejected. They may be 
safely taken, and if eaten freely are somewhat diuretic 
and laxative. 

Raisins, which are dried grapes, contain more sugar 
and less acid than ripe grapes ; they are consequently 
more nutritious, but are less cooling to the parched 
mouth of a feverish patient. If eaten too freely, 
especially if the skins or pips be swallowed, they are 
apt to disorder the stomach. Muscatels are the best^ 
because they have been allowed to dry on the vine. 
The quality of raisins is determined by their softness 
and plumpness, and the absence of mites. If these 
be present, the quantity of sugar, which constitutes 
the value of the fruit, is lessened, and instead thereof 
we have feculent remains and carbonic acid. Currants 
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are also dried grapes, and are so indigestible that 
they generally pass through the alimentary canal 
without any change ; this is because the waxy, water- 
proof skins are usually unbroken. 

Gooseberries and Currants (red, black, and white), 
are wholesome, cooling, usefal fruits ; refreshing and 
laxative in the sick room ; but together with Easjh 
berries are generally interdicted in acute diseases. 
The Cranberry y Berberry, Bilberry ^ and Elderberry are 
too acid to be eaten raw ; the first three are made into 
preserves, the last into wine. 

The Strawberry v& one of the most delicate, luscious, 
and refreshing of summer fruits, and may as a rule, 
be taken by invalids except when Diarrhoea is present. 
The Barberry too, is agreeable and wholesome. So 
also is the Blackberry when in fine condition. The MuU 
berry is more acid, and very grateful to fever patients ; 
but the juice only should be taken.. 

The Melon is a rich, delicious fruit, but not unfre- 
quently disagrees with those whose digestive powers 
are weak. The Pine ajpple should not be eaten by 
invalids ; the pulp should be rejected if the juice be 
taken. 

The Fig is sweet and nourishing ; its pulp may be 
eaten by invalids, but if eaten too freely will irritate 
and disorder the bowels ; the skin is rather indigestible. 
Tamarinds are cooling and laxative ; and when 
mixed with milk to produce tamarind whey form an 
agreeable drink for febrile cases. 

Of Olives the so-called Spanish are the best, being 
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soft, pulpy, and oily. Olive oil is regarded by M. St. 
Cyr as the most digestible of fatty foods, even more 
so than fresh butter ; it should, however, be thoroughly 
good, pale, clear, and free from rancid smell, to justify 
this estimate. Lneca oil with its nutty odour is the 
best. 

Gum is the solidified juice which exndes through 
the bark of trees. Gnm arabic, which flows from the 
acacia in Arabia, Egypt, etc., is what is usually em- 
ployed in the preparation of drinks. In its prepara- 
tion clear gum should be selected, washed in cold 
water, and then slowly dissolved in cold water. When 
made of the powdered article or with hot water the 
flavour is less agreeable. When flavoured with a little 
sugar it is a refreshing and nourishing beverage for 
invalids. Mucilage diifers from gum water in con- 
taining a larger proportion of the gum. It is admi- 
rably adapted for use in inflammation of the mucous 
membranes generally, as in catarrh, bronchitis, etc. 

Seaweeds are among the most nutritious of vege- 
table products ; in fact, they are richeir in nitrogenous 
matter than oatmeal or Indian com. It is much to 
be regretted that they are so much neglected. They 
may be prepared for food by being first steeped in 
water to remove saline matter, and in some cases a 
little carbonate of soda should be added to the wat^r 
to remove bitterness. They should then be stewed in 
water or milk until they are tender and mucilaginous. 
When cooked they are best fiavoured with pepper and 
vinegar. The most useful varieties are the porphyra, 
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known m Inrnr in Eki^ud, simi^ in Scodand. uid 
sMp in licimd; cnn^een or Insh moss; «nd the 
T<aainiari> cnlled am-firdk in England, km§h in 
Scotland, and nd ware in die OifaMTS. Icdand moss 
is ixcfoable to Insh moes ; it has aioD^'flaTOor, and 
less tsmdeacT to aflfect die bowds. Seaweeds ai^ pns 
pared for die table bj steefnig dion edier in cold or 
in hot wato; sogar bdng added if deaiFed. 

Su^ar is an important alimentair piodnet) chieflr 
fomid in the regetaUe kingdom. It also exists in the 
animal ecxmomj, and is there known as the sugar of 
milk. The Tegetable sagar exists in two Taiieties — 
cane sugar and gn^ sugar. Cane sugar is Terr sweety 
and dystalliEes easity ; and though usually extracted 
from the cane, is idso obtained from die beet-root^ and 
is found in odier T^etable forms. Grape sugar, or 
glucose, is inferior in sweetness and crystallising 
power, and abounds in grapes and other fruits and 
yegetables. It may also be obtained by chemical 
change from cane sugar, starch, gum, eta It is chiefly 
used to adulterate cane sugar. Sugar is valuable from 
a dietetic point of view, not only as r^idering more 
palatable many articles of food, but also as productive 
of fet and force. As it is readily dissolved and diffused, 
it requires no preliminary digestion in order that it 
may be absorbed through the mucous membranes. lu 
ordinary cases it does not, therefore, occasion any 
gastric derangement; but when taken in excess, or 
by some dyspeptics, it is liable to undergo acid fermen- 
tation, and occasion acidity and flatulence. Sugar-of« 
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milk, however, does not tindergo this change. Coarse 
brown engar alwwya contains dirt, sand, and occasion- 
ally mites; indeed, from handling it grocers get 
psoriams palmarttm, or grocer's itch, a very trouble- 
some skin affection. Loaf sugar and sugar-candy are 
the most free from adulteration. It shonld be borne 
in mind that sweetened food is apt soon to cloy the 
appetite of invalids, and that attention must be directed 
to what is savoury to secure agreeable change. 

2Veacfe and Molasses are the respective oncrystallized 
residue drained from refined and raw sugar. 

GoMen Syrup is treacle purified by licing reboiled 
and filtered through animal charcoal. If largely taken, 
these products are laxative. They are appropriately 
taken with sU kinds of farinaceous food, such as bread- 
pudding, porridge, etc. 

Honey ia a concentrated sugar mixed with odorous, 
colouring, gammy and waxy matters, gathered from 
flowers by the bee for its own consumption, but under- 
going soma modification by the secretions of the insect. 
It is of the same dietetic value as sugar, is sh'ghtly 
laxative, and is often nsed in the sick-room as a 
demulcent and emollient. 

Manna is the solidified juice of some species of ash, 
containing a pecuhnr saccharine principle — sweet, 
odourless, crystaUizable, white, ^but differing from 
sugar in that it does not undergo alcoholic fermen- 
tation when brought into contact with yeast. It is 
chiefiy used as a mild and safe laxative, but it ie 
nutritive. 
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8nch coodiments as vinegar, salt, and pepper 
of real dietetic Talne, as they make the food more 
tempting to the palate, stimulate a flagging appetite, 
assist digestion by promoting the flow of secretions 
end the movements of the alimentary canal, and 
counteract the action of injurions ingredieota of food. 
Excessive ose of them, however, promotes indi- 
gestion, and they are of less value in the sick-room, 
salt excepted. The constant presence of this mineral 
in the secretions, and the necessity for it in due pro- 
portions in the blood, indicate the importance of a 
proper supply with the food, Tliis is evident in the 
instinctive desire of animals, and in our own craving 
for it when it is not supplied in suflicieot quantity. 
It is essential to the maintenance of health, and most 
not be forgotten in the diet of the invalid. 

Vinegar is nseful in helping the stomach to digest 
l)oth animal and Te{,'etable food, particularly if the 
libre is somewhat hard and difficult to break np. 
It is, therefore, the fitting accessory to such anim&t 
food as invalids should banish from their table, but it 
can be made use by those of weak digestion, when 
they wish to vary their diet with a cool salad. 

Both cayenne and black pepper, by stimulating 
the flow of gastric jaice, are valuable aids to diges- 
tion, when used with discretion. 
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CHAPTER T. ^H 

LIQUIDS. ^^ 

Water. — There is no beverage bo wholeaome, or, to 
the nnperverted taete, so agreeable, as pure water, the 
natural drink of man, which may always lie taken in 
moderation when thiret is present. In some form or 
other it is essential to life. Water is requisite in 
many functions of the animal economy ; for example, 
it favours digestion by promoting the solntion of our 
tbod, and acts as a vehicle to convey the more dense 
and less Said substances from the stomach to their 
destination in the body. It givesfluidity to the blood, 
holding in suspension, or solution, the red globules, 
fibrin, albumen, and all the varions snbstances which 
enter into the different structures ; for the whole body is 
formed from the blood. Not only the soft purts of the 
body, but even the very materials of the bones, have at 
one time flowed in the current of the blood. Water 
enters into the composition of the tissues of the 
body, labricates those tissues, and forms aneeessary part 
of our bodily Btructure, It equalizes the temperature 
of theiH)dyby evaporation, and regulates the chemical 
changes resulting from nutrition and decay. It is the 
vehicle for the removal of effete products from the body ; 
increased water-drinking causes increased flow of urine, 
and thereby fucihtates the excretion of solid particles 
In this way some of the impurities which cause gout, 



gravel, etc^ may be eliminated. To prove how essen- 
tial water la for the development and maintenance of 
the animal body, we may here state that a calculation 
has been made which shows that a hnman body, 
weighing 154 lbs., contaiaa 111 lbs. of water. A man 
of adult age, average size, and ordinary employment, 
requires from three to four pints of liquid to drink in 
the twenty- four hours. Such facta suggest the 
necessity for obtaining water pure, and taking i 
unpolluted by animal and mineral ingredients. Not- 
withstanding, where xirict chemical purity and an w»- I 
limited supply of water cannot both be secured, the | 
latter should be regarded ae of the greater importance. 

It has been supposed that wal«r should not be taken 
with meals, lest it should lessen the digestive power o 
the gastric juice by diluting it. But this is an error, The . 
probability is that as fluid is rapidly absorbed, whaL J 
is taken at the meal facilitates the secretion of the gas- 
tric juice at the time it is required. An excessive 
quantity might prove prejudicial. But where persons 
are exposed to great heat, and are obliged t« work with 
violent exercise, large quEmtities must be taken ; 
then nothing 18 better than simple water, the purer and 
softer the better, unless a little oatmeal be added. 

Water is the same substance, from whatever source 1 
k is derived, whether from seas, lakes, or rivers. 
When allusion is made to differences between waters, 
it is really to various bodies mingled with the water. 
Thus a wfkter anulysis really means an analysis of the 
foreign bodies held in susi>euaion by the wnttr, Tl 
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foreign mattera are exoeedingly BmaH in all drinting 
waters, bnt in sea water there is ahont one part of 
solid enbstance to thirty parts of water. In common 
waters there are only abont 16 to 20 grains in 70,000 
grains, or a gallon of water, Common ealt is dis- 
solved in three or four times its quantity of water ; 
but carbonate of lime ia not dissolved in less than 
20,000 tiniea its quantity. Salt occurs more or less 
in every drinking water, and ia undoubtedly whole- 
some ! but inasmuch as sewage ia highly charged with 
Bait, any water in which there is an excess ia to be 
regarded with very great suspicion. Many of the 
worst wells in London have been resorted to by the 
public and highly vahied on aceoont of their slight 
flavour of salt ; the water was, however, prejudicial to 
health. Thirty grains of salt to a gallon of water 
improve it considerably for drinking purposes. The 
excellences of water are purity, softness, the presence 
of air and carbonic acid to give freshness, and of salt 
to make it tasteless, and to pretent its readycontami- 
nation by lead. 

Water is sometimes eofl- and sometimes hard, accord- 
ing to the appearance or non-appearance of soap- 
bnbbles when washing. Generally speaking, the dif- 
ference depends upon the carbonate of lime held in 
solution ; until this ia exhansted soap-bubblea or 
lather cannot be produced. There are degrees of 
hardness ; thus a water is said to have six degrees 
when a gallon consumes as mmh soap as will c 
with six grains of carbonate of lime. Hai-duess i 
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doe to the piesenoe of magnesia as well as lime. 
Carbonate of lime in small proportion in drinking 
water is not injurious to most persons. Indeed, there 
is evidence to show that it is assimilated, and aids in 
the formation of the phosphate of lime in bones ; it 
is therefore nsefol for rickety children. Hard waters, 
however, are not only unpleasant in use and harsh to 
the skin, but have a tendency to dry up the mucous 
memlnranes just as they do the skin ; hence they may 
arrest the digestion, and cause gout, stone, gravel, and 
goitre in districts where they are habitually taken. 
Persons may thus suffer from drinking the waters of a 
district ; and on the other hand, if they have been 
accustomed to use a water which contains a large 
proportion of carbonate of lime, they may lose their 
health by drinking soft water. Attention should 
therefore be paid to the quality of the water of a 
district by persons selecting a residence ; they may go 
where the water would be prejudicial because it is too 
hard, or because it is too soft ; and they may relieve 
their ailments simply by removing to a neighbourhood 
where they can drink a different water. 

Water now and then contains some metal, — such as 
iron, lead, and copper. It ought not to be drunk if 
there be more than one-tenth of a grain of iron or 
copper in a gallon of water. A very minute proportion 
of lead is injurious. 

Bain-water is soft, and naturally contains the largest 
amount of solid impurity, but unless carefully collected 
in specially clean vessels in the open country, and then 
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coTered, ie likely to beoomeimpure. I^ however, the 
atmosphere be imprepiated with smoke from crowded 
dweUings or foines from chemical and other factories, it 
camiot be relied on for purity. If, however, it fall 
through a pure atmosphere it may be contaminated 
with what has accumulated on housetops and in water- 
pipea ; and if collected from the rooft of houses and 
stored in underground tanks it is often pollated to a 
dangerouB extent. It ia therufore rarely in a fit state 
for drinking, though it may be very uaefuJ for domestie 
purposes. Ita freedom from earthly salts, moreover, 
renders it hable to contamination from leaden pipes if 
it should be brought throi^h them. But so beneficial 
are its effects upon the skin, that an exclusive use of 
rain-water for washing would greatly modify, if not 
entirely remove many skin diseases. 

Sprmg water is rain-water which has percolated 
through the earth, and acquired saline elements Irom 
the soil through which it has passed. Chalybeate and 
other mineral waters are thus chained, and to such a 
degree as to render them unsuitable for ordinary 
dvinldng or cuhnary purposes. They should be taken 
only when prescribed as thorapentio agents. 

Well water is collected spring water. If the well 
be deep, and there is no leakage into it from some 
higher layer of soil, or from some neighbouring decay- 
ing anbnal or vegetable matters, it nsually affords a 
safe and wholesome drink. Some of the purest water 
is obtained from deep wells bored through the eartli 
and clay down to the chalk. Of the difi'erent varietu 
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of driokable inUer, the beet for dieUCk p or po WB wb 
deep spring isd veil vatere. Saperfirisl veil mtCTt 
hoverer clear, bright, and tasidess, should l>e Kguded 
with empidon, for it is freqaeBllr satnnt^d wilh leak- 
»ge or soakt^ ftom priTies, drains, or cesspools, often 
coTered np and nnknowD. Water ooUecled from iiii- 
caldrated land and alloved to sul)side in reservoirs, 
or filtered throagh sand, constitntee good water 
for domestic purposes ; bat wat«r collected horn tlio 
snr&ce or draioa of cultiTated land is alwnys moro 
or less polluted with organic matter, even after sob- 
sidence in lakes or reservoirs, and hence is not good 
for drinking purposes, anless it l« thoroughly filtered 
before being used. 

River water ia partly rain water and partly spring 
Tvater, subject to impurity from the soil, and from 
decaying vegetable and animal matters, and therefore 
only asefnl to u limited extent. The flow of tlie stream 
and the absorbing in&ueni'C of vegetutiou tend to purify 
(he water by oxidation. 

Distilled water is pure, but insipid from its lack 
of air; its softness makes it easily susceptible to the i 
action of lead ; but it is excellent for making toa or 
other infiisions. 

Water may be impure from an excess of saline 
ingredients, from the presence of organic impurities, 
or from contamination with lead. The chief danger 
(o health is from organic impurity. Cholera and 
enteric fever have lieen traced to drioking impure 
Water. Lead contumiuates pure water; but il' tl 
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be a modentte quantity of earthy salte in the water, 
they form an insoluble incrustation in the pipea, which 
is protective. 

It is moBt important that the receptncles for water 
— tanks and cistemg — shonld he carefully examined 
and thoroughly cleanBed at regular seasons, eapecially 
after a time of drought and before the approach of 
winter. Much mischief is often done, and disease 
induced, by allowing cistema to fill up after they have 
been dry or the water in them low ; the quantity of 
sediment and filth is ii-eqnently very great, and if not 
carefully removed becomes mingled with every fresh 
influx of water, and thus diphtheria, enteric fever, 
and other blood diaeasos may be set up. The dele- 
terious eonaequences that ensne from neglect of this 
duty are often alarming, although the source of the 
evil be unsuspected. Boiling water removes some of 
the salts from hard water, and destroys the activity of 
any organic impurities. Filtration, especially through 
charcoal, also purifies the water by removing organic 
matters ; but a filter, to he effective, must be frequently 
cleansed. The most ready test of the presence of 
organic matter is to put a drop of Condy's ozonized 
water into a tumbler of the water to be tested ; if the 
tint does not remain the water is impure. 

Water may be administered to patients at any tem- 
perature that may he desired, but if very cold the quan- 
tity should be very small, for in some diseases it ia 
undesirable to lower the temperature of the internal 
organs, If the stomach is in such an iiTitnble state 
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that no liquid can be tolerated, the thirst may be par- 
tially allayed by Bucking Bmiill pieces of ice ,- but where 
ice is subBtituCed for water ftB use must be coDBtant, 
because ice tends to iDcreafle thirst rather than allay 
it ; hence the desire for drink is imperfectly Batisfied; 
BO that where water can be home ice should not he 
giYen. Moreover the reactionary effects of its con- 
tinned use are not beneficial When ice cannot 1)6 
procured, water may be cooled in a porons water jar. 

:d is a valuable therapeutic agent, and is now 
extensively used both internally and externally, chiefly 
to check ho3moiThage, to moderate inflammation, and 
to soothe uneasy sensationa in febrile and other 
disorderc. In mflammalion of the brain or its mem- 
branea, and in the swere AearfaMeof the earlystagea of 
Bcute fevers, it ia most nseful, applied in small pieces, 
(aiclosed in a bladder or india-rubber bag, in the form 
of a cap fitted to the head. 

To relieve the severe pain and vamitmff in cases of 
ulrtr or cancer of the stomach, a bag containmg small 
Jtagments of ice should be laid on the epigastnnm 

In inflammaiwH of the iofisi/s, the sm e th oaf ol scar- 
latina and other eruptive fevers, and m dtphfhena, 
l^e use of ice relieves pain and an'ests mflammation 
Ice also modifies the secretions from the thioat, and so 
sbviateB frequent painfiil efforts to detath the mucus ■ 
from the crypts and foUicleB of tiie tonsils For these 
^rposea small pieces ahonld he socked rcpeitedly 

In hamarrhages, ice ia extremeh valuable In 
'bleeding from the mmilh, ihroat,ffi:iW*t>iJs, ice applied 
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direct; to the bleeding reaaela or to the anrface forms 
aa efficient atyptic Whea hamorrhage cornea from 
the gUmach or lungg ice should !>e repeatedly swallotoed 
in small pieces, for so taken it will help to contract 
the leaking bloodveeselB. 

The USB of ice internally should be avoided after 
the' fatigue brought on by long continued or violent 
eiercise, it ia thea too lowering to the system ; and in- 
stead of allowing a patient to cool gradually it gives a 
Budden eheek to animal Iieat and to perspiration. 
Prinking iced water under these conditions is even 
still more hurtful to the system. 

To allay local inflammatuyn or check hEemorrhages 
from the surtace, ice broken into small pieces should 
be enclosed in a bladder or thin india-rubber bag. 
When one-third filled, the air fthould be squeezed out 
of the bag, which should then he tied at its mouth on 
an inserted cork, so large and long as to bear the tight 
pressure of the twine. The bag may then Ijo made 
into almost any shape, aud fitted to the irregularities 
of the body. {Ringer.) 

Ice is contra-indicated in conditions such as the 
following : — Old age, especially in feeble patients s 
apoplexy and eoma in persons with a feeble pnlse ; 
advanced stages of disease ; extreme Jeehleness. In 
such cases the great sedative power of ice might over- 
whelm the patient, and stop the action of the enfeebled 
heart. It is also advisable to avoid too great a shock 
to the system in any caae. 

Tea is a very favourite beverage, but it affords no 



direct nutriment ; the sugar and cream or milk usually 
taken with it yield the natritions elements. But 
though yielding no absolute aliment, tea, when 
taken in moderation, exhilarates, restores nervous 
energy, conserves force, retards the waste of tissues, 
enabling the food to go further in its nutritive 
action, and facihtates the transformation of other food, 
and particularly of fatty and farinaceous mattei's ; 
the body ia revived, the mind is stimulated, vrake- 
fblnese is promoted, and hunger ia better borne. 
"When consumed in large quantities, tea acts pi-eju- 
dicially on the nervous system. It then promotes 
nervous agitation, muscular tremors, prostration, and 
mlpitation ; it may also cause nausea, derangement of 
tte stomach, and abdominal pains. Green tea, even 
%hen genuine, is stronger than black, possesses more 
active properties, and is therefore to be used w 
tnore caution. Both kinds, when adulterated, are 
more or less injurious. 

" To express in a few words the advantages derivable 
from the use of tea, it may be said that it forms an 
Bgreeable, reireshing, and wholesome beverage, and 
thereby constitutes a usefid medium for the introduc- 
tion of a portion of the fluid we require into the 
Bystcm. It secures that the water consumed is ren- 
fcred safe for drinking by the boiling which is neces- 
latAteA as a preliminary operation in making tea. It 
tools the body when hot, probably by promoting the 
kction of the skin 5 and warms it when cold, by 
Tirtue, it would seem, of the warm liquid consumed. 
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In a nsgative way it may prove beneficial to health by 
taking the place of a less whoIeHome liqaid. Through 
the milt and sngar usually consumed with it in 
England it affords the means of supplying a certain 
amount, and not by any means an insignificant 
amount, Tiewed in its entirety, of alimentary mat- 
ter to tbe system. Experience shows that it often 
affords comfort and rehef to persons suffering from 
ner\-ous headache. It also tends to allay the excite- 
ment from, and counteract the states indnced by, the 
use of alcoholic stimulants ; and further, on accoimt of 
its anti-soporific properties, hke coffee, is usetu] as an 
antidote in poisoning by opiam." (Pavy.) 

Tea, then, is hurtful, — 1. To those of spare habit 
and the underfed. 2. To the young who are pro- 
vided with the full amount of vital activity. 3. To 
those who perspire iou freely. 4. Early in the day 
for it is then apt to increase tissue waste. 5 To 
nervous, hysterical subjects, or to those whose hearts' 
action is very weak. 

On the other hand— it is beneficial, — ^1. For the 
over-ted and sedentary, for they require increased vital 
action, 2. For the old, whose iita! activity is defi- 
cient. 3. For those who have a non-perspiring skin. 
4. Durii^ the after part of the day, when the system 
is full of partly digested food, for then the process of di- 
gestion requires to be quickened. 5. During eiceaaive 
beat, in order to relax the skin and reheve internal 
congestion. 6. For those whose nervous aystemaj 
firmly braced np. 



As commonly prepared, tea is ofteu the cause c 
much DjBpepflia, particularly when drunk in exceesiva 
quantities, or too frequently, that is, as a rule, more 
than once a day. In some nervous and gastrio ] 
disorders, tea, and other hot beverngea, are lietter dis- 
ix>ntiuued, at least for a time. In this way intractable 
cases have often been cured, Dyax)eptic8, suffering 
from flatulent indigestion, should take tea in very 
moderate quantities only, as anexL'ess of fluid increases 
the gaseous distention of the abdomen. Disijeiisary 
patieats, especially poor women, often drink tea at 
every meal, and much ill-health is the consequence. 
"When tea causes loss^of appetite, palpitation of the 
heart, mental excitement, or sleeplessness, obviously ita 
use ahouM be relinquished. Tea should never ije given 
to children, even although largely dfluted. The 
common practice of adding a smaU quantity to milk- 
and-water begets a relish for it, leading to ita use at an 
age when the nervous and muscular systems require no 
Bucfa aid. 

Tea taken with animal food — " tea-dinners," or 
"meat-teas," as they are called — is more liable to 
produce indigeBtion than when the meal consists chiefly 
of bread and butter. Two or three hours alter dinner, 
when digestion has proceeded^ to far too be much inter- 
fered with, the habit of taking one or two small cups 
of tea is usually imobjectionable ; but tea is always 
better avoided at bedtime. 

In the preparation of tea three principles are ex- 
tracted ; one aromatic {uil), another nitrogenous 



(theme), the other Bstringent and bitter (tantiifi). The 
last, the cause of gastric disorder, is only given off 
after prolonged inftiBion ; whereas the aromatic oil 
and theine are corapletely extracted in about two 
minutes. Hence to make tea, especially for the 
dyspeptic, it should be made by pouring hailing water, 
(not water that has boOed) on the leaves, and aUowing 
it to stand for two minntes. It may then be poured 
off into a heated teapot, bo as to separate it from the 
leaves. Thus prepared, tea is not so likely to cause 
flatulence ; but it is leas economic than tlie ordinary 
method, much more tea being required to give flavour. 
If the tea be good the infusion will be fragrant, not 
very deep in colour, not harsh nor bitter to the taste. 
The leaves should not be boiled, otherwise the peculiar 
volatile aromatic principle is dissipated ; nor, for the 
same reason, should the infusion stand long ; in this 
case also too much roughness and bitterness are added 
to the flavour by the extraction of tanniiL This 
tannin, though it makes the tea look strong, is worse 
than useleBB, inasmuch as it renders the food taken 
with the tea insoluble and indigestible. The finest 
teas colour the water the least. In an ordinary infu- 
sion the first cup of t«a is also the best, having more 
of the choice flavour and aroma, and less of the 
astringency and colour. Eiver water makes the best 
tea ; soft water is to be preferred to hard ; but soda 
should not be used, for it only extracts the astringent 
tannin. The water should only boil once, immediately 
before using it, and nut for hours, as is sometimes the 




'Case ; the teapot should be quite dry, as well as hot, 
' when the leaves are put into it, and the infusion, as 
before stated, not allowed to exceed two minutes. 

l^eapots thut retain the heat are better than those 
that allow it to pass off readOy ; hence black earthen- 
ware teapots should not be naed 5 white glazed 
'earthenware, or porcelain, are suitable ; but brightly 
polished silver teapots are the best, for they radiate 
nnch less heat than any other material. 
The Chinese drink their t«a without any admixture ; 
'the Russians add lemon juice ; the English, sugar 
«nd cream or milk. 

yA* use of sugar in tea. — Except in small quantity, 
tea should be given up by persons who have a ten- 
dency to become corpulent. According to some tastes, 
the flavour of tea is improved by substituting lemon 
for cream or milk, — pouring the hot tea over a slice of 
lemon cut with the rind upon it. Besides being more 
palatable, the leraou-j nice more effectually allays thirsty 
and is especially valuable at those seasons of the year 
when fruits and fresh vi^etables arc not generally to be 
obtained. 

"The best tea ia that which is pleasantcst to the 
Bste of the educated customer, and which contains 
loat of the characteristic sedative principles. The 
Bedative principles in the leaf consist of an essential 
dU, which may be smelt strongest in the finest teas, 
weakest in the inferior sorts, entirely absent in fic- 
titious teas, and of the alkaloid theinc, which may be 
demonstrated by healing some tea, dry, in a silver pot, 
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when the salt will appear as a white bloom on the 
metal If there is any bouquet at aU, or any theine 
at all, in the specimen examined, it is worth some- 
thing. 

" The shortest way to test the comparative value of 
different specimens is to put a teaspoonftd of each in 
one of the little china tea-pots or cups with covers, 
here used as ornaments, but originaUy intended for 
this very purpose, whick ha. be^n piously made 
quite hot ; shake the tea about in the hot pot a few 
seconds and then pour on, quite boiling, a small half- 
cup of water on each. Cover them up quickly and let 
them stand by the fire about a minute. Taste them 
immediately, without milk or sugar, and choose that 
which has most aroma." — Dr, Chambers. 

Coffee contains the same principle as tea, and hence 
has an analogous influence on the system. It is, how- 
ever, more heating and stimulating, heavier and more 
oppressive to the digestive organs, and decidedly in- 
creases the force and frequency of the pulse. Its 
effect upon the mental faculties, quickening their 
energies and causing wakefulness, is not so marked as 
in the use of tea. It, however, relieves hunger and 
fatigue, and thus enables soldiers on heavy marches to 
undergo arduous exertion ; it appears to have a staying 
power, lessening the amount of waste, and thus econo- 
mizing other food. It is laxative to some and con- 
stipating to others, and is serviceable in warming the 
body in cold weather ; it is also cooling in warm 
weather by stimulating the action of the skin, though 
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not SO much so as tea. '*It has been found beneficial 
to those weary from travelling in the heat and suffer- 
ing from want of food, also in diarrhoea from overwork 
with anxiety If taken in excess it produces feverish- 
ness, palpitation, anxiety, deranged vision, headache, 
wakefulness and nervous excitement. It is employed 
as a therapeutic by the new school of medicine. It 
thus relieves headache, soothes nervous excitability, 
and when given strong counteracts the effect of alcohol 
and of opium. 

For ordinary dietetic purposes it is advantageous to 
make both an infusion and a decoction. The infusion, 
made by pouring boiling water on the recently ground 
coftee, extracts the volatile aromatic principle ; the 
subsequent boiling of what has been infiised extracts 
the remaining ingredients ; this decoction, free from 
grounds, when poured in a boiling state over the 
freshly ground coffee takes up the aroma ; a decoction 
can then be made of the grounds from which the 
aromatic principle has thus been removed. Soft water 
acts as an extractive better than hard. A most import- 
ant point in making good coffee is to use a sufficient 
quantity of the powder. The minimum that should 
be allowed is 1 J oz. to a pint of water. The cafe noir 
of the French contains a larger proportion than this. 
Cafi au lait consists of a decoction of strong coffee, to 
which an equal quantity of hot milk is added. It is 
especially necessary to remember that the fiill qualities 
of coffee are not obtained if water is used at a tempera- 
ture lower than that of the boiling-point. The par- 
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tides of ground coffee are often found suspended ia 
the liquid, and isinglass or white of ^g ia sometimeB 
used to refine it. Nothing, however, is required be- 
yond pouring a cupful out and returning it to the pot 
to effect the necessary clearing. 

The addition of boiling milk, in the proportion of 
one-fourth part, adds greatly to the flavour and virtue 
uf the coffee. Lastly, when coffee is taken daily, an 
enamelled saucepan should be used for this purpose 
exclusively. 

In the choitM of coffee, the boat ia from Guatemala 
(said to be from Mocha), in the form of smaU round 
beans. In the preparation of it, the best plan is 
to purchase the beans whole, with the aroma still 
clinging to them, roast them, grind them, and add 
chicory to taste. When made the coffee should 
not be kept boiling or the aromatic oil will be 
ioat. After securing a proper quality of coffee beans, 
the next very important object ia to know that the 
proeesa of roastiwj, on which the agreeable flavour 
of coffee very mnch depends, has been properly 
done. If roasted too bttle, the oil and empyrenmatic 
conatituents are not developed ; or, on the other hand, 
if done too much, they may be deatroyed. Dr. B. 
Lankester states that coffee bcana, when roasted, may 
have three degrees of shade— reddish brown, chestnut- 
brown, and dark brown ; and when a full-flavoured 
coffee is preferred, probably the darkest is the best. 
After roasting, coffee should not be kept long before it 
is ground. This is usuaUy done in a eoftee-miU ; or it 
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is ponnded in a mortar. In either case the mill or 
mortar shonld be used for no other purpose, as coffee 
has a marked tendency to absorb other odours, and thus 
to acquire a flavour not its own. 

Lastly, when ground it should be used as soon as 
possible, for in this state it rapidly gives off its volatile 
oil. The best method for keepiug it for a short time 
is in a clean, accurately stoppered bottle. Lead or tin- 
foil covering does not so effectually retain the virtues 
of the ground coffee. 

Chicory yields a drink closely allied in flavour and 
colour to coffee, and is largely used on the Continent. 
In this country it is mixed with coffee, which in the 
judgment of many persons is thus improved. It con- 
tains no alkaloid, and has no nutritive value. 

Cocoa is distinguished from tea and coffee by the 
large amount of nutriment it contains ; indeed, it 
may be regarded as a food rather than as a refreshing 
beverage. Of albuminous matters it contains about 
20 per cent., and of fatty matters about 50 per cent., 
before it has been subjected to the process of manufac- 
ture. The essential principle — theo-bromine — also 
contains more nitrogen than theine and caffeine. 
The fat — known as cacao butter — has this excellence, 
that it does not become rancid after exposure to 
air. But the large proportion in which this exists 
renders cocoa heavy and oppressive to a weak stomach, 
and thus unsuitable to the dyspeptic or bilious. Its 
very high nutritive power, however, strongly recom- 
mends it for general use. 
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The large amount of fat and albumen it contains 
renders it a most valuable article of diet, alike for 
strengthening the frame in a state of debility, and 
sustaining it under prolonged or excessive exertion. 
During nursing it is most useful, tending, probably 
more than any other beverage, to maintain an excel- 
lent supply of mother's milk. The combination of 
nourishing properties which cocoa contains has led to 
its beiug compared to milk. Humboldt states that 
cocoa and maize cakes are used by travellers in South 
Africa, and that the large amount of agreeable nourish- 
ment in small bulk enables them to carry easQy several 
days' supplies. 

" Cocoa nibs " contain the largest amount of nutri- 
ment, and are the most free from adulteration of all 
the forms of cocoa prepared for the market. 




\ CHAPTER VI. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

DrsPEPaLi and indigestion are general terms em- 
ployed to deaignate varioua disordered atatea of the 
digestive organs, and particnlarlj of tlie stomaoh. 

Gfjieient acidihj of tiie gastric joice constitutes 
one form of indigestion. If the hydrochloric, or 
perhaps lactic acid be insufficient in quantity, the 
digestive function ia but imperfectly pertbrmed, or is 
arrested entirely 

Excessive acidity is another form. In this, useleaa. 
ftcids — the acetic and butyric— have been developed 
by chemical changes in the food. Hence we have 
some of the sour eructations which frequently charac- 
terize indigestion. 

Excessive secretion of mucus also interferes with 
healthy digestion, for it acts as a ferment, and occa< 
sions the production of useless acids. 

Torpidity of tlie gastric glands retards the digestive 
process. In snch cases, the irritation of the food, and 
the stimulus of saliva, are insufficient to excite the 
secretive action of the glands, hence the gastric juice 
is not poured out for action on the food. Persons who 
suffer from this form of indigestion frequently resort 
to spiced and seasoned dishes and condiments, to 
etimalatc the action of the glands; on the othet 
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hand, this very toi'pidity is induced by the needlesB nae 
of such gastric stimnlaots. 

These different forms of stomach indigestion 
ocicasion imperfect thymijication (the transformation of 
food into chyme) or afford opportunity for fermenta- 
tion of the food ; for when the vital functions are 
in abeyance, chemical affinities assert tlieir force and 
produce morbid ch&ngea. Hence arise the various 
aymptoms of dyspepsia. 

Then duodenal indigestion, due to derangement of 
the small inteetine, occasions imperfect chyUJkation, 
(the transformation of chyme into chyle). 

The various unnatural conditions thus included 
nndet the common term dyspepsia, or indigestion, 
obvionsly require difierent medicinal and dietetic treat- 
ment. This is also manifent irom a consideration of 
the dietetic errors which are generally the proximate 
causes of indigestion. 

Otehloading the Stomach.— This may occur in 
three ways, — by excessive quantity, excessive variety, 
and different digestibility of food. The quantity may 
be so large that it may be difficult for the stomach to 
deal with it ; the variety may be bo great that what 
should be digested in the duodenum impedes the action 
of the gastric juice on that which it is specially designed 
to solve; and the digestibility of different foods may 
be such that after the more digestible food has passed 
out, some remains in the stomach, an incubus to its 
exhausted powers. "With reference to liiese cases ib 
eiioutd be remembered that tlie quantity of gastric 



Jaice secreted is limited, and onlj sufflcee for tbtf 
digestion of a moderate quantity of food ; that dif- 
ferent kinds of food — nitrogenouB, starchy, and olea- 
ginous — require the exercise of different digestive 
ftmctiona ; and that difierent articles also require 
difl'erent periods of time for their digestion, some being 
liquefied in an hour and a half, others requiring six 
or more hours before they are fit for aBsimiJation. 
The capacity of the stomach is not nnlimited, either 
in size or in function, hence it may be easily OTer- 
loadcd, and its powers so impeded as to cause in- 
digestion. For OS soon as the bulk of a, meal is 
digested, it begins at once to pass out of the stomach 
into the intestine, the other articles going with it 
whether digested or not; it is therefore obvious that J 
if two descriptions of food are eaten at one time, a.l 
portion of the less digestible will pass along with the 
other into the duodenum, and produce distention, 
irritation, and other inconveniences. Nothing is 
more common, for instance, than for well-to-do per- . 
sons to eat a hearty meal of fish, flesh, game, an^ 
pastry, to finish off with raw salad, dressed with oij 
and eaten with cheese, to say nothing of dessert conJ 
sisting of dried Iruils, almonds and nuts, washeo 
down with sipa of different wines ! In such a c 
easily digested and indigestible articles mingled to^l 
gether overload the stomach, and half-digested ma. 
teriala pass out with the principal portion of the meal, 
causing disorders which involve discomfort, if not 
injury. Indeed, it may be remarked, once for i 
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that tboDgh the hamaii stomach is wonderfally accom- 

modating, retribntion la sure to come at last, though 
perhaps not in the shape of immediate pain or un- 
easiness in the digestive organs theniEelves. Many 
of the complaints incident to persons in comfortable 
circumstances, though affecting other organs besides 
the stomach, such as gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
various affections of the slciu, &c., can be distinctly 
traced to imperfect digestion or assimilation of food, 
though unattended with direct symptoms of dyspepsia. 
2, Cooling Ike Stomach.— The natural temperature 
of the stomach ia 98". The maintenauce of this tem- 
perature is essential to the discharge of its functions, 
and to thoBe chemical changes which attend digestion. 
WhateTer lowers it interferes with the secretion of 
gastric juice, and if the depression amounts to 15° or 
more, completely stops it. If the secretion be thus 
arrested, it is not resumed until by the exertion of 
nervous energy (so much waste) the temperature has 
^ain riseu to 98° ; and it has been found by experi- 
ment that after the stomach has been cooled, say 
30", it requires thirty minutes for the recovery of 
the temperature, after all the water has been absorbed. 
Hence we may infer the mischievous consequences of 
drinking large quantities of cold water or cold beer 
during a meal, to say nothing of the fashionable 
custom of eating ices at the termination of dinner. 
Digestion ia thereby immediately arrested, and the 
food either remains an inert mass in the stomach,*or,._ 
in weakly individnals and those suffering from dn 
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pepeiEi, begins to fennent and disengage acids and 
goees. 

3. Stimulating the Stimach. — The nae of strong 
Btimnlants, especially alcoholic drinks, also airestB the 
secretion of gastric juice, and Beems to produce inflam- 
mation of the mncouH lining of tlie organ. As a 
general rule, any quantity of stimulants, whether in 
the shape of condiments, strong wine, or spirits, delays 
and protracts the process of digestion, instead of assist- 
ing it, as is generally supposed. The reason of tliis 
is pretty ohvioos ; for these matters in some cases 
cause congestion of the glands, which lessens or arrests 
their secreting power ; in other cases they interfere 
with the solvent chemicalactionof the gastric jniee, if 
they do not actnaliy decompose it ; and if they be taken 
ta any quantity they seem to act as a sort of pickle 
or preserTative to the food, and prevent its solution. 

4. Eating too soon after a previon-i meal. — The 
qnantity of gastric juice secreted being only just 
BufQcient to digest the flrst meal, none can be sup- 
plied for the second, which also begins to pass out of 
the stomach undigested and mixed with the first, 
necessarily occasioning more or less disturbance in 
the intestinal part of the process. The stomach also, 
in common with other organs of the body, needs an 
interval of repose for the recovery of nervous energy. 
The error of eating too frequently is very common, 
especially among those who take Inncheon three or 
four hours after breakfast, and dine again after an 
equally short interval. 
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5. Exertion after a Meal — The well-known expi 
ment of feeding two dogs, and aliowiog the one to 
rest while the other was encouraged to hunt a hare, 
when it was found at the end of two honrs that the 
first had fullj digested its food, while in the other 
digestion had scarcely began, is an illustration of'' 
the harm of too active exercise irnmettiatelj after s ' 
meal. Even healthy people are apt to disturb their 
digestion by returning to business, or taking exercise 
of any kind shortly after eating; and dyspeptics should 
rest at least two hours after dinner. Kor is it pru- 
dent to e>;ert the brain in any way after eating; for 
the diversion of nervous energy from the stomach to 
the brain deprives the former of what it needs at thi 
time, and, it the habit be persisted in, is sure to 
followed by discomfort and indigestion. Indeed, 
important is it that nervous energy should be C( 
centrated on the process of digestion, that it is nuwise 
by reading newspapers or magazines during meals to 
divert attention from the food, and prevent its being 
thoroughly masticated and insalivated. 

6, Haling Lale Supp&ra. — Meals should not be takenJ 
shortly hefore retiring to rest. The gastric digea- 
tion is almost completely suspended during sleep; 
and even the intestinal digestion is but imperfectly 
performed. Hence the food remains in the duodenum, 
and by pressing on the great ascending vein i^vetia 
cava) is apt to produce nightmare or irregular action 
of the heart, and to disturb the secretion of bile, pan. 
creatic juice, &c. For late diners supper is entirel 
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BQperflDona ; for early diuers bo substantial meal 
should be taken within tliree hours of bedtime. _ 

Dietetic errors such as these evidently requirt "1 
Bomething besides the iidaiinistration of medicines ; 
they require reformation of habits. Obyiously the 
evila attending overloading the stomach are to be 
corrected by some raeasure of abstinence from food, 
or from that form of food which more particularly 
distresses the digestive organs. 1 

The quantity eaten should be always rather under 
than over what the appetite setma to require, for the 
appetite is apt to become morbid, Franklin's rule to 
leave off with an appetite is a good one. By so doing, 
in ten minntes the appetite will be gone, because the 
food taken has already begun to be appropriated by 
the body. The best rule is to carefully observe the 
sensations after eating a hearty meal ; if within three 
or four hours there is a feeling of fulness and disten- 
tion, accompanied with feverishness or irritation, it is 
clear that too much has been eaten, and the quantity 
should be diminished till it can be comfortably 
digested. Ityspeptics should also not mix various 
articles of food at the same meal, but rather vary the 
diet from day to day. Many substances will be 
tolerated by the stomach if eaten alone, or with 
bread only, which would occasion distress and dis- 
turbance if mixed with other articles more or less 
digestible in themselves. Persons with weak diges- 
tiTO powers should be careful not to overload the 
stomach when travelling, or otherwise exerting thenii 
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selves more than nsaal. Many railway travellers, 
stimulated by the nervous excitement of travelling, or 
for want of occupation, eat a great deal on their 
journey. It is an error to suppose that the system 
requires more support when on a journey or a voyage. 
Food is then really less necessary than when there is 
active exercise. Hence the extra quantity of food 
and stimulant taken has the effect of increasing the 
disturbance and irritation which naturally arises jfrom 
fatigue and excitement. In fact, the nervous energy 
is on these occasions diverted from the stomach, 
rendering the digestion less perfect than usual. 

Those who suffer from weak digestion should 
accustom themselves to drink very little at their 
meals, especially of any cold fluid. The time to 
drink is from two to three hours after a meal, when 
the cold fluid restores the tone of the stomach, and 
assists the digested food in passing out of it to un- 
dergo the duodenal digestion. The use of strong 
stimulants should also be abandoned. For young 
and healthy persons condiments are quite unnecessary. 
They may afford some enjoyment as matters of taste, 
but if they occasion dyspepsia they are surely much 
better avoided. 

As to alcoholic stimulants, they have been seriously 
misused. To children, young persons, and those in 
perfect health, they are as a rule worse than useless ; 
and ardent spirits are most decidedly injurious. 
There are, however, numerous cases when, from 
natural delicacy of constitution, impaired digestion 
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(as a oonseqaence of disease), and still more freqaently 
from force of habit, a certain qaantity of stimalns 
becomes necessary. The light wines of France, 
(Germany, and Hungary are the best for ordinary con- 
samption. Effervescing wines give a gentle fillip to the 
heart's action, and a happy stimulus to the brain, but 
as a rule they contain too much sugar to be absolutely 
harmless to the gouty or dyspeptic. Many constitu- 
tions are benefited by the moderate use of good sound 
beer or ale, especially if taken with food. Porter is 
more objectionable. Dyspeptics can, however, rarely 
tolerate beer or ale the quantity of fixed air in them 
being apt to produce flatulence and distention, and 
the yeast to encourage the already existing tendency 
to fermentation during the process of digestion. The 
last effect is especially likely to follow the use of in- 
ferior beer and ale. But it is the use of ^rits that 
does most mischief; they are generally mixed too 
strong, and they are taken when the stomach is empty 
and at unseasonable hours. Healthy persons as well 
as dyspeptics should therefore accustom themselves to 
do without stimulants, excepting in the rare cases 
when they are thought to be necessary by their 
medical adviser ; and then, like other medicines, they 
should be the best and purest of their kind. If 
persons have been long accustomed to alcoholic 
drinks, the sudden and total discontinuance of their 
use may in some instances prove prejudicial ; but as 
a rule this is not the case, the proof of this being, 
found in the freedom from any unfavourable effects 



when panpere or criminalB hare been deprived of their 

customary potions, to say nothing of the testimony 
of reclaimed drunkards who have become total 



Mow with regard to the nature of the food for 
dyspeptics, this is of less importance than the 
quantity. Still it is by no means unimportant. It 
should be as simple as possible at each meal, and 
varied from day to day ; and, as Dr. Parkes suggestB, 
when variety in the kind of food cannot be 
secured, variety in the method of cooking and 
serving it will attain the same object. Of course, 
all articles mnst be avoided which possess any 
distinctly medicinal properties, or are known to 
disE^ree with the individual. Still it must not be 
supposed that everything that hag disagreed will 
always disagree, and must therefore he utterly and 
for ever excluded from the dietary. Some persons, 
acting on this erroneous supposition, have reduced 
their diet to a repulsive monotony, and have no relish 
for their food. Some make the great mistake of 
excluding solids, and take nothing but liquids. 
Solids are necessary to stimulate the action of the 
stomach, in which liquid will remain undigested j 
and the organ should be encouraged by hopeful 
attempts at variety, to appropriate articles in 
addition to those which have hitherto been taken. 
To many persons not a little comfort will be gained 
by taking animal and vegetable food separately, as In 
France ; t. e., taking meat at one meal, vegetables at 
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snobfaer. Vegetables are leas likely to cause flatalence 
if takea atoae thtin if combiued with fiesh-meat. But 
whatever the kiud, it cannot be too simple, nor toa 
plainly dreesed. 

Of meals, mutton is Dsnally found to be most 
suitable for those whose digestion is weak, and will 
often be more easily assimilated than beef. Uoasted 
ta are better than boiled. Meat should not be 
over-dressed, nor baked in a close oven, nor cooked 
a second time. All fat shonid hu rejected. Boiled 
chicken, venison, and lightly boiled eggs are most 
digestible. Then come roast fovl, lean turkey, irnr- 
tridge and pheasant, gninea-fowl, pi>;eons, followed 
by lamb, oysters, and boiled white fish (except cod). 
The last may be rendered more digestible and 
tasty by a few drops of lemon joice. Rich and 
oily fiabes, and those of firm texture, should not 
be ventured upon. Of all kinds of fresh meat, 
that which is broiled is the most wholesome, nu- 
tritions, and easy of digestion. The lean of a tender 
Tump-steak. about an inch and a half thick, and 
broiled over a quick tire from five to ten minutes 
without being cut or pricked so aa to let the gravy 
out; or the lean kernel of aloLa chop, stripped of all 
ekin and fat, sud broiled over a quick fire Irom five to 
eight minnies, will prove a tempting and nourishing 
morsel. The usual Joints of fresh meat, especially 
the Juicy lean portions, come next in digestibility ; 
if they can be taken the dyspeptic has a snfficient 
range. Greasy meats, such as pork, duck, goosa, 
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fatted turkey, and salted or preserved meats, are to 
be ftToided. Soups, and other liquid food, are only 
slowly acted npon by tlie stomach ; and if the diet 
consist chiefly of them, they seldom fail to produce 
dyspepsia, end should therefore be avoided or, 
thickened with bread, rice, or pearl barley, in order 
that there may be something solid to stiinnlate the 
mnscnlar coat of the stomach. 

"With regard to vegetables, they are more slowly 
digested than animal and farinaceous food, and are 
therefore more likely to nndergo fermentation in feeble 
stomachs, and thus occasioo acidity and flatulence. 
They should therefore be taken with caution and dis- 
crimination ; still they should not be altogether omitted 
from the dietary, or disease in some form, will ensue. 
Potatoes should be old and mealy, not young nor 
waxy ; peas, beans, French beans and scarlet runners 
must be very young and soft. Spinach can generally 
be taken; of cauliflower and broccoli only the head is 
eatable. Cabbages of all kinds are usually objection- 
able, especially where there is a tendency to flatnlenec- 
Eice and other farinaceous articles, either in the form 
of porridges or light puddings, are generally found to 
agree with weak stomachs ; but starchy and saccharine 
matters, in certain debilitated states of the digestive 
organs, appear to be transformed into lactic acid, and 
to occasion acid emctations : oatmeal is in this 
respect the greatest offender, rice the least, Boasted 
apples with a little cream and a very little sngar may 
serve for dessert ; but raw frnit should never be eaten 



»t the close of a snbstBDtial menl. Between sodi 
meals, or as a separate meal, ripe frnits in season, 
such as oranges, strawberriea, raspberries, currants, 
grapes, peaches, nectarines, apples, or other freshly 
gathered fruit, will he found to agree with most 
persona, if eaten in moderation, and if skins 
and seeds he stndionsly rejected ; indeed, if taken 
with a slice of stale hread they will often aid diges- 
tion. Plums uncooked shoald seldom be eaten by 
persons subject to indigestion, bnt when cooked, the 
pulp is not objectionable. Dried frnits, wliether 
cooked or nncooked, such as Normandy pippins, figs, 
French plums and muscatel raisins, may be taken in 
moderation if skins aud seeds be rejected ; oily fruits, 
Bnchas nuts of all kinds and olives, are objectionable. 
All kinds of bread should be stale or toasted 
dry. Hot buttered toast, made spongy and fat, must 
be eschewed ; so also must hot rolls, mui£ns, 
crumpets, and likewise new or fatty cakes ; bread 
paddings are safe, plain, not sweet ; water biscuits are 
far better than fancy sorts ; pastry, puddings, and I 
rich cakes are condemned. Cheese should not be , 
taken after dinner ; but if new cheese, cut into thin 
slices, toasted, and basted while toasting with cream, 
be served on a hot-water plate, so that it does not be- 
come hard and tough, it will prove a nutritions and 
tasty morsel. The most innocent and useful bever^e 
is good, pure, filtered water ; the softer the better if 
it be pure. The temperature at which it may be 
drunk should be proportionate to tlie temperature of ■ 
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the body, aod its suBceptibility to heat and cold. 
To fermented and alcoholic drinks reference has 
been already made. Cocoa, made from "nibs," 
is the beat drink for breakfast ; one small cap of 
black tea, infused only two minutes and a half, with 
a slice of temon and a little crystallized sugar in it 
instead of eream or milk, is snflicient in the evening. 
New milk la not easily digested by some persons ; 
but there are others who can take it better than skim- 
milk, whether boiled or unboiled ; milk is, however, 
better not boiled as a rule. Bntter is sometimes too 
rich, but good fresh farm butter is not often found to 
disagree ; of all fatty subHtanccs it is the most easily 
assimilated ; to some very ealt, and to all rancid, 
butter is objectionable. Fruit, fresh or preserved, 
jellies, or marmalade, often prove a good substitute 
for butter. Eggs are usually not only wholesome, 
but easily digested if they are lightly boiled. 

In all cases of dyspepsia the cooking cannot be too 
simple. Dishes fried in hotter, rich saucea, and sa- 
voury compounds are quite out of place. The appetite 
should not thns be tempted ; the natural flavour of 
the food, so cooked as to moke it readily soluble and 
digestible, and served attractively, should present 
sufBcient temptation. The food should be eaten, and 
the meal nearly completed before the patient drinks ; 
indeed the principal meal of the day is better taken 
without any liquid, A more objectionable practice 
than thatof drinking with solid food, ia the too common 
liubit of di'inking before the meal. Food should 
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newer be takoi hot^ to scald eiUier tongae or stomach 
is to injure two nsefol organs. 

The following dietaries are recommended for per- 
sons soffering from flatulent dyspepsia : — BreakfE»t : 
Two or tiiree slices of dry stale bread, with aboat six 
ounces of firesh milk. Lnnch : The same, or six 
oonces of beef-tea (made from fresh beef, or Brand's 
essence). Dinner : A slice or two of underdone roast 
or broiled meat, or else a moderate allowance of fish, 
with bread only, and half a tumblerful of water. 
Evening meal : A repetition of the morning ; and if « 
hungry at bed time, a few biscuits, with a little water 
or milk. If thirsty through the day, a wine-glassful 
of water. Breakfast: half a pint of warm milk, 
flaTOured with tea, one or two poached ^gs, bread and 
butter, with from three to five grains of £oudault*s 
pepsine. Dinner : at two o^clock, mutton chiefly, and 
absolutely nothing to drink with it, or (but better 
avoided) a table-spoonful of brandy in warm water ; 
no vegetables. Drink — pure water between meals. 
Supper : brown bread, as little as possible ; a table- 
spoonfol of whisky or brandy in warm water; no 
malt liquor, no wine of any kind. 

Breakfast at 8. — Half a pint of milk, with or with- 
out soda water or potash water mixed; one egg 
lightly boiled ; dry cold toast, crust of bread, or plain 
biscuit. 

Lunch at 11. — ^Brown digestive biscuit; half a 
tumbler ot milk and water, or a wine-glass of claret 
in water. 
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Dinner at 1.30 to 2.30. — Boast or boiled mntton or 

beef, better t&ken warm ; roast or boiled fowl or game, 
without any sauces ; any kind of fish except salmon, 
without sauces ; any kind of Tegetable except 
potatoes; a small quantity of stale brown or wliite 
bread; salt to be taken freely, all other condiments to 
be avoided i fruit stewed with plenty of sagar, if more 
sugar be added subsequentl; it docs Dot sweeten the 
fruit 80 well ; rice preserves in small quantities : 
cheese to be avoided. Two g'lassea of claret, Carlo- 
witK, Chablis or Hock, may be taken, bat other winea 
to be aToided. 

Tea at 5. — One small cup of weak black tea, or of 
cocoa freed from fat ; dry cold toast, crust of brown 
bread, or oat-cake, with a flavouring of anchovy paste. 

Supper.— A small slice of cold roast or boiled mut- 
ton or beef; white fish without sauce; a small quan- 
tity of stale brown or white bread ; a table- spoonful 
of whisky or brandy in half a tumbler of water, or 
soda water if necessary. This last dietary is so ample 
as to include what may be selected from, rather than 
what may be wisely indulged in. Self-restraint 
rather than self-indulgence must be the universal rule 
with dyspeptics who wish to be free from the incon- 
Ycniences of indigestion. 

Diet for Scrofula. 

The most important predisposing cause of Scrofala 

is undoubtedly hereditary constitution, and there are 

observations which seem to indicate that it is most 
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frequently inheriied {rom the mother. The prai;tical 
coDclosion from this is that the mother ought not to 
BQckle her child if she come of a atrnmoas fomilr. If, 
on the other hand, she be healthy, and the child inherit; 
the BcrofnloQB tendency from the father, she shonld 
set herself to proride the most nonrishing diet Ehe c-an 
from her own breast, and as long as possible. Every- 
thing that will nonrish her, and through her the child, 
until the molar teeth appear, should be perseveringly 
taken, and ererything that will disagree with her and 
through her the child most be Btndiously avoided. 

When the teeth appear, and more solid food thi 
milk becomes appropriate, the diet should be of a light 
and digestible character. A larger proportion of 
animal food than is usually given to little children 
should be attowed. Cod lirer oil as a supplemental 
article of diet is an agent posaessing such remarkable 
and well-known properties of arresting general or 
local emaciation as not to require further recoramen* 
dation. It may be given in childhood to arrest the 
development of striiraous symptoms, and throughout 
future years either to arrest or to correct them. It 
may be given in any case in which there is wasting 
withoat acute febrile symptoms, in ten-spoonful doseBrj 
two or three times a day, commencing even with hat 
a tea-spoonful if it be found to diBugree, or if there 
be reluctance to take a larger dose. Thia.or olive oil, 
may also be advantageously employed for inunction 
over the chest, abdomen, and buck. Beef, mutton, 
venison, and fowls are the best kind of animal food | 
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to these should be added preparations of ega:8 and 
milk, a due quantity of bread, mealy potatoes, rice, 
and other farinaceous in^edientB, as more suited to 
this class of patieutB than very watery and succulent 
Tegetables. Every thing that favours the production 
of acidity; too much fruit ; very salt, sweet, fat, or 
highly seasoned food should be avoided. No food, not 
even cod liver oil, should be bo given as to excite dis- 
gust. The variety to stimulate the appetite should 
however be in methods of simple cookery, rather in 
the selection of what is tasty but innutritions. 
Alcohol may be of some service when prescribed as a 
medicine, hut only under the watchful observation of 
a medical man. ^h 

Diet fob Cdksumftioit. ^^| 



The diet of the children of consumptive parents is 
of such importance that it should engage attention 
from the earliest period of life. If the mother he 
delicate and predisposed to Consumption, a wet-nurse 
of a thoroughly healthy constitution should, if possible, 
be provided. If a consumptive mother nurse her 
infant, she is in danger of briuging into activity the 
tubercular disease in herself; while the child is but 
imperfectly nonrished, and derives, with the supply of 
milli, an element of danger additional to that which 
it inherited from birth. The infant should be re- 
stricted to healthy breast-milk until the eye-teeth are 
cut, after which slight additions of feriuaceous foo 
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mmy be allowed onoe or twice daily, and the child 
weaned at abont nine months. If a wet-narse cannot 
be obtained, the nourishment shonld bear the closest 
possible resemblance to the mother's milk, and the best 
substitute for this is cow's milk modified by the 
addition of water and Sugar-of-MHk, for the milk of 
the cow contains more oil (cream), bat less sagar than 
that of woman. It is prepared for use as follows : — 
Dissolve one ounce of the Sugar-of-MUk in three 
quarters of a pint of boiling water. Warm to the 
temperature of breast-milk, when wanted, and mix 
with an equal quantity of fi'esh cow's milk, and let the 
infant be fed with this preparation firom the feeding- 
bottle in the usual way. After feeding, always wash 
the bottle with a weak solution of carbonate of soda, 
and put the teat into cold water, letting it remain 
there until wanted again. 

It is of course necessary to use cow's milk of good 
quality, always to administer the food freshly mixed, 
at a uniform temperature, namely, that of breast- 
milk, and for the first month not oftener than every 
two hours and a half during the day, and every four 
hours during the night. On no account should the 
babe be allowed to sleep with the tube of the bottle in 
his mouth, or to suck as often and as long as he likes. 
(See also on Diet in Infancy.) 

About the eighth or ninth month, when the teeth 
usually begin to appear, a gradual change of diet is 
necessary. This should consist chiefly of farinaceous 
preparations, the best of which is, according to our 
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experience, Neave^s Farinaceous Food ; afterwards sop 
made with bread which contains no alum, bread-and- 
milk, light puddings, oatmeal porridge, and a little 
mutton broth, beef-tea, or bread soaked in a little 
gravy as it escapes when cutting up a joint of meat. 
Feeding with a spoon, by favouring admixture of 
saliva with the starchy particles, will probably insure 
a more perfect digestion of the food. Till the molar 
teeth appear, however, all preparations of animal food 
should be avoided. After weaning great care should 
be taken, and every kind of food avoided that causes 
irritation or diarrhcea. Children should be fed 
regularly, be taught to masticate thoroughly, and not 
allowed to take too active exercise immediately after 
meals. Even thus early, should there be any symptoms 
of mal-nutrition, a small dose (ten to fifteen drops) of 
cod-liver oil may be advantageously given. 

ADULTS. 

For older persons the diet should be digestible, 
nourishing, varied, and sufficiently abundant to meet 
the requirements of each case. As a general rule it 
should include animal food as fat as can be digested, 
once or twice a day ; oysters and other wholesome 
kinds of fish, especially those varieties which are 
richest in phosphorus ; good home-made bread, not 
less than one day old; puddings of arrowroot, rice, 
sago, tapioca, etc., taken, if preferred, with stewed 
fruit ; various kinds of green vegetables, and mealy 
potatoes, oatmeal, and milk ; good milk is a priceless 
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article of diet ; raw e^s, swallowed whole, or beaten 
np with a litUe cold milk, are strongly recommended ; 
bat fresh pork, sausages, yeal, fish not having scales, 
pastry, and all articles that give rise to irritability of 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, eructations, or any 
other symptoms of indigestion, should be aToided, 
If the patient is benefited by its use, he may take a 
moderate allowance of beer or wine. Two or three 
glasses of Carlowitz, Burgundy, Claret, or Hock, 
dilated with water, may in some cases be given with 
good results. 

Great discrimination should be observed with r^ard 
to stimulants ; if they flush the I'ac* or accelerate the 
pulse they should on no account be allowed. Malt 
liquors are more suitable than strong wine.or spirits. 
The English extract of malt affords palatable fiat- 
forming material of an unstimulating nature.. 

The following dietary is suggested. At 7 or 7.30, 
a.m., or even earlier, a tumblerful of warm milk. In 
case of acidity or other forms of indigestion, two 
table-spoonfuls of lime-water may be added to the 
milk ; or if there be much debility, a dessert-spoonful 
of rum may be substituted for the lime-water ; or the 
lime-water and the rum may be alternated as required. 
8.30 to 9.30, Bieakfast Bread-and-butter, aud a 
lightly-boiled Qg^ ; or cold boiled or hot broiled bacon, 
or a broiled sole or other kind of fish, and a cup of 
cocoa or black tea. At 11.30 or 12, a glass of cold 
milk, in which a new-laid ^gg is beaten up. At about 
1.30, Dinner ; including a slice of roast mutton or 
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beef, rich in fat ; or a portion of a fowl, or other light 
meat, with vegetables ; and tapioca, rice, semolina, or 
other milk pudding. A glass of malt liquor may be 
allowed if it do not, as before stated, increase the pulse, 
flush the face, or make the patient feel sleepy and 
heavy. At about 6, a cup of good cocoa, with a sand- 
wich or bread-and-butter. White fish, fowl, or other 
light meat may sometimes be added. Green vegetables 
— water-cresses, lettuce, etc. — may often be allowed 
with great advantage. If anything be desired after 
this meal, a small basin of toast and milk, oatmeal 
porridge, or other easily digestible farinaceous food, 
may be taken at 8 or 9 p.m. But generally a good 
meal taken between six and seven renders this unne- 
cessary. 

Raw Beef Juke^ if suitably administered, is a valu- 
able adjunct to the food of the consumptive. Half 
the quantity produced according to the receipt given 
elsewhere may be allowed for breakfast instead of the 
egg or meat in the above dietary ; and the other half 
at dinner, or instead of cocoa at " tea," according to 
the appetite and digestive power of the patient. 

Beef Pulp has also been given to consumptive 
patients with great advantage. 

The importance of selecting digestible food is evi- 
dent from the fact that tubercles do not arise except 
during a period of imperfect nourishment. By what- 
ever means we can promote nutrition, in the same 
ratio the advance of consumption is prevented or re- 
tarded ; an important sign of improvement being an 
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iocreaae in the patient's weigiit. ThesjrHtem isiuval- 
nerable to consimiption bo long its it is well Doariehed J 
by a Iiealthy digestire apparatus. 

" It is dear, therefore," writes Dr. Chambers, " that 
it ia the tendeacy to tubercle, and not the existing 
tubercle, which we have to fear and to guard against; 
and that for the saccessful treatment of conEumption 
we most withdraw our minds fiom the morbid anatomy 
of the locality to the fatal proj>ensity of the consti- 
tution. I kiiow yon are disposed to turn first to the 
lunga. But if we inquire into the bistorieB of thoee 
who have lived long with vomicie (abscesses) or tnber- J 
cles, they are by no means found to hiive taken special ' 
care of their chests — they have not coddled or lived 
indoors, in even temperatureB, hanging their lives on 
to their thermometers for fear of eouj;hs ; they have 
gone on with their profesBions or business or work -, 
they have not ' laid a knife to their throat,' but have 
eaten and drunk like other people, and have enjoyed 
(he gratifieation of their appetites. A patient of mine, 
over fifty, with copious pyoptysis {sjntting 0/ purulent 
mailer) and condensed lungs (of probably a tubercular 
nature) from his youth, has kept hounds, broken hia 
bones like other Nimrods, contested county electious, J 
sat in Parliament, enjoyed his champagne and other 1 
good things, bui never allows antj dofilwring of his chest." 

" Leave the respiratory organs alone, and direct | 
your thoughts to the organs of nntrition^the stomach j 
and bowels, which will receive with thankfulness, and ] 
return with interest, any care jou bestow upon them. 
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It is tmlj by aid of the digeBtive viscera alone that 
coDBumptioD c»n be curable. Medicines addreEBed to 
other parts mny be indirectly useful sometimes, but 
they more commonly impede the i-ecovery ; whereas 
aid judicionaly given in this quarter is always bene- 
ficial, and usually successful. Your aim should be to 
get the greatest possible amount of albuminous food 
fully digested and applied to the purpose of the re- 
newal of the body, at the same time that the renewing 
agencies are brought to their highest state of efficiency. 
In this way a healthy cell-renewal takes the place of 
that morbid, imperfect cell-renewal which appears in 
the shape of tubercular matter." — Lectures chief.;/ 
Climcal, 

Fatty matter, in qnaatitieB as large aa it can be 
assimilated, has been strongly recommended. The 
late Sir James Simpson observed the healthy appear- 
ance and freedom from scrofula and consumption of 
the opErafcires of woollen factories, consequent on the 
oil which in the course of their daily labour finds ac- 
cess tti the skiQ. It was also seen that the workpeople 
improved in appearance when engaged in the more 
oily proccBses, and often lost flesh and strength after 
leaving them. So impressed was Dr. Simpson with 
the value of oil in the prevention of consumption that 
he laid down rules for its application by inunction. 
He recommended a bland, inodorous olive-oil to be 
applied warm to the wliole cutaneous surface, with a 
considerable amount of friction, which renders absorp-, 
tion greater. 
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deliver CHI mmy be considered as an item of fbod^ 
and its power in checking emaciation and improving 
the healthy tcme of the mnscular stroctores is now 
too well known to require commendation. Perhaps 
some of its nsefolness depends (m the Iodine and Pko^ 
phorus contained in the oil, thns forming a natural 
compound of food and medicine. It may be advan* 
tageonsly given in scrofhlons affections, and trouble- 
some cough, especially if occuring in a ^Etmily in which 
consumption has been fatal 

The best time to administer the oil is with, or 
directly after, food. If there be any difficulty in 
retaining the oil, it may be given just as the patient 
lies down to sleep. Tasty accessories will often dis- 
guise the flavour of the oil, so as to prevent nausea. 
But when there exists an insuperable repugnance to 
the internal use of the oil, enemata containing it may 
be tried ; or it may be introduced into the system by 
inunction, or by applying chamois leather soaked in it, 
to the chest, sides^ or between the shoulders. If the 
reluctance to take oil cannot be removed by the addi- 
tion of something tasty, a pancreatic emulsion may be 
advantageously substituted. This, according to Dr. 
Dobell, if given in tea-spoonful doses every four hours 
will rapidly cure the disease. 

Besides cod-liver oil, there are other animal fats and 
oils which, if they can be taken and assimilated, 
are certain to be followed with good results: such 
as rich milk, cream, butter, home-fed fat bacon, and 
other substances rich in fatty matter. Suet boiled in 



milk is one of the best BUbetitutes for the oil, tuid to 
some persons is not repugnant; its digestibility ie in- 
creaaed if it be made into an emulsion with one of the 
gastric solvenU. Cream is often of great value ; to 
preyent its oppressing the stomanh, a tea-spoonful of 
c!0ld, strong black tea may be mixed with it. Cream 
is, however, probably inferior to cod-liver oil, and has 
not the same an ti- tubercular effect, for the Jodim 
which is present in the former is absent from the 
latter. These varieties are meutioued Bo,that in the 
event of a change being desired, one may be substi- 
tuted for another, a& circumstances indicate. 

Cod-liver Oil should be regarded as food rather 
than medicine, although the minute amount of Iodine 
and Fkngphmiis it contains may account for some of 
its curative virtues. It is specially valuable in the 
various forms of Scrofula, and in all diseases which 
require fiitty substances as food, and Iodine as a 



In the treatment of Cmsumplion it stands pre- 
eminent above other remedies by almost universal 
consent ; for when given in suitable cases it checks 
emaciation and strengthens the muscular struc- 
tures. 

The value of cod-liver oil is often very marked in 
the sequelie of many acute diseases or inf ammations 
oL'curriug in middle-aged and in old persons, in whom 
the reparative powers are less active than in 
children ; also in the after-effects of acute fevers j 
children who have suffered, previously to such attad 
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from npofoAed Ivrnkli. Soroiv^ iidtels, <2Kn«i^ 
elc, are ^omaniEtT modk benefiiad bj t3)e udminis- 
tiBtMB of eodJiver GtL Ctmsuc liieamitasm asd 
govt, dinnc brandiidK, dirour £kiii disetses. ind 
the d eguiu ad ne d MMBi e c of the^edL, sre iD moiieor 
kn modified bj the empkinrmait ef this mg^ant. 

Cod-liTer oil should, homTer, not be adnuustiei^ 
indjacrimjimtriy. (1) It is fCDenllj nadinfesihle 
dnring the pennteDce of ecate feKNrik symptoms^ 
oongestioii, hsmoptras, or iht actire ^Mrm of 
diseeae; digestioii beiiig then impeired^ and the 
mnooiiB membnne imtable, the oil is onlr like)T to 
in(3eaae the disorder ; not till the disease sabsides, 
the polae fidls, and the hectic ceases, can it be of 
yalne. The sf^ere of cod-hTo- oil is to sap|dj animal 
heaty to &tten the srsl^n, and anest dssne waste : 
this is best accomplished when aetire morbid processes 
and local irritation hare subsided, for then the system 
is in a condition to appropriate a lai^er amount of 
noorisbment. (2) Some caution is also necessary to 
be obserred in the administration of oil to obviate 
nansea or eructations. Such effects generally result 
from the quantity or quality of the oil The largo 
quantity of oil taken in some cases occasions disorder 
of the digestive mucous membrane, or causes it to 
pass off with the evacuations. The appearance of 
any oil unchanged in the evacuations is a sign that 
the quantity given is too large to be digested. We 
generally recommend it, at first, in teaspoonfVil doses, 
twice a day, with, or immediately after, food ; if the 

K 
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stomach be intolerant of it, a teaepoonfal, or for 
young children ten or twelve drops, once a day. If 
there be still difficnlty in retaining the oil, we 
presi^ribe it Just as the patient is lying down to sleep. 
In cases of extreme irritability of the Btomach, cod- 
lix'er oil may be introduced into the Bystem by in- 
unction. 

The disagreeable effects of oil, and the repugnance 
felt towards it, have often been caused by inferior 
and unpalatable kinds. It should be aa free fi'om 
&niell, taste, and colour as possible, thus showing 
its careful and recent preparation. Freshness is of 
great importance to its dietetic efficacy. Probably 
the best method of rendering the oil palatable is to 
have it made up in bread, as it is then scarcely tasted. 
The proper proportion is two to four table-apoonfuls of 
the oil to one pound of dough. Patients to whom we 
have recommended this method of taking the oil. 
assure us that while pleasant and digestible, it is as 
efhcacions taken in this as in any other way. 

Coffee or milk forms a good vehicle for the oil. 
Some find the taste removed by eating herring, 
sardine, or anchovy with it. The juice of half an orange 
may be squeezed into a wine-glass, the requisite 
quantity of oil poured on the top, and the juice of 
the other half orange carefully squeezed on the top 
of the oil. Orange and ginger wine or claret are 
also vehicles for cod-liver oil. The oil should be 
poured upon the wine, so that it does not touch the 
glass, but floats as a large globule ; in this way it may 
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be swallowed untasted. A few morsels ( 
food ahould theu be eaten. Small pieces of ice in 
each dose of oil also render it almost tasteless. 
Another plan to obviate taste and nausea is to take 
a pinch of salt immediately before and after the oil. 
Sometimes heating the oil is a good plan, aa it rendere , 
it more flaid, and less liable to disagree with the 
patient. It is also beneficial to omit taking it for & 
day or two occasionally. The glass shonld be care- 
liilly washed after use, and the oil kept in a cool 
place. 

Diet por Khkumatism. 

In acute rheumatism the maintenance of a steady, 
eijuable temperature is of far greater importance 
than purity of air, or even strict attention 
diet. Still the eating of nitrogenous, restorative 
food really retards recovery, and if resumed too 
Boon during convalescence will cause relapse. It 
may be annoying to the patieut to be refused the meat 
to which be has been accustomed, and for which he 
longs, but the annoyance must bo borne as the lesser of | 
two evils. For if meat be taken in any form, solid 
or liquid, it becomes converted into lactic acid, the 
excess of which is by many supposed to be diagnostio 
of rheumatism. At any rate, the acidity in the per- 
spiration and urine, which is characteristic of this 
disorder, is markedly increased. And the more fleshy 
and red the meat, the worse it is for the patient. 
A noa-nitrogenoas diet, except in broken-down, debi- ' 
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litabed con at i tut ions, or where eerions nerroiiB or 
cardiac com plications exist, has been found very 
aacceseful in rheumatic fever. But while this diet 
dimiuishes the formution of acid, and lessens cardiac 
power, thus rendering the pnlae smaller and softer, 
this second effect renders extreme caution necessary 
in its adoption, when either heart or brain are seriously 
affected. 

Dr. Parkes has given biscuits made in the following 
manner, with 7ery good results, and with BatiBfactioii 
to the patients, "Butter was melted in a jug placed ia 
a warm water bath, and the liquid oil was poured off. 
Arrowroot cakes were made with a portion of this 
butter, and a little sugar was added." Sweetened 
arrowroot or other farinaceous jellies are also accept- 
able. 

Farinaceous food is not so readily and abundantly 
converted into the offending acid ; this, therefore, con- 
stitutes the only appropriate diet. During the fever 
it shoald be restricted to water, milk and soda water 
in equal quantities, baidey water, gruel, arrowroot, 
rice, semolina, corn-flour, panada and other prepara- 
tions of bread, oatmeal porridge, mashed potatoes, etc. 
The cases which recover most speedily and satisfactorily 
are those where the patient has been kept almost at 
starvation point; where whatever the appetite, whatever 
the clamour for animal food, nothing is given but 
" spoon food." Even when the pain ia gone, and all that 
appears to be requisite is the recovery of fleah i 
fltreugth, nothing ia gained by a speedy rebora '( 
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vrdinary diet; in fact, relapee ie rendered probable by 
ilB adoption. Mntton broth, beef-tea, and other liquid 
or semi-liquid preparations, and next light puddings, 
preparations of bread, white fieh and fowl must for a 
time constitnte the transitional diet. Malt liquors in 
acnte rhenmatiBHi, sweet wines, and much sugar should 
Always be avoided. But alcoholic scimulajits may be 
ncRded in depression from severe cardiac implication. 
Lemon juice may be taken freely. 

In Cheonic Rheum ATiaM the dietshonld be generona 
but easy of digestion, as attacks are often occasioned 
by disorders of the stomach. Beer and strong or 
Bweet wines mnat be avoided. Cod-liver oi! should be 
given to nourish and warm the system. 

We may add that a sufferer from chronic rheuma- 
tism should wear red ftannel next the skin, or over a 
€otton garment, the thickness of the flannel being 
regulated by the weather, and should have plenty of 
rest and bask in the sun. 

Diet for Gout. 
Cnllen has remarked that gout seldom attacks 
persons employed in constant physical labour, or those 
who live chiefly on vegetable diet. Subeeqaent 
observation has confirmed the truth of this remark. 
It appears to be probable that gout ia occasioned by 
an accumulation of imperfectly changed nitrogenous 
matter, due either to an excessive nitrogenous supply, 
or to a defective transforming capacity, or to an arrest 
of transformation by alcoholic drinks, or to an imper- 
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feet transform ation of aome material in the alcoholic 
drink. For there is foand to be an aceumnlation of 
oxidisable materialB which are not naturally aGsimi- 
lated, and do not become urea. Hence they remain 
in the Byateni in the form of nric acid, which n con- 
TCrtible into nrate of soda, the characteristic deposit 
of gont. At any rate, experience shows that in some 
subjects the disorder attends a highly nitrogenized 
diet, sedentary habits, immoral self- indulgence, and 
a free indulgence in the heavier kinds of wine and 
beer. Even intellectual pursuits, by working the 
brain without exercise of the limbs, contribute to the 
development of gout. There is therefore, perhaps, no 
disease in which properly chosen and well-regulated 
diet and hygiene are of greater importance. 

Those, then, who inherit a predisposition to this dis- 
order, or who exhibit premonitory symptomf, or who 
have actually suffered itom it, should abstain from 
rich living. The children of gouty parents should be 
accustomed to eat a large proportion of rege tables, ho 
as to acquire a taste for them, and be habituated to the 
digestion of them. Oatmeal porridge for breakfast, 
butter-milk for drink, and a very moderate proportion 
of meat at any time, should form their diet while 
growing. When years of maturity are reached the 
diet should be simple, that temptation to excess may 
bo avoided ; limited in nitrogenous mnterinl; consist- 
ing largely of vegetables, especially if the habits of 
life be inactive. Meat should be eaten only once a 
day; soles, whiting, and cod, mutton, tender beef, fowj 
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Slid game, are miitable. Salmon, veal, port, cheese, 
Bud highly eeasoned or made dishes, pastry, greasy or 
twice-cooked meat, raw vegetabies, articles which 
cause ernctation or other symptoms of dyspepsia, and 
anything lilcely to lead the patient to eat more than 
is strictly moderate, mnst be avoided. The gonty 
person shonld be even more abstemions with regard 
to drint than to food, altogether avoiding sireet beer, 
strong and sweet winea. Port is to be particularly 
eschewed. The lighter wines, snch as dry sherry, 
claret, burgundy, hock, or dry champagne, may he 
taken by some persona in moderation ; bat if the gouty 
predisposition established even these will bring on a 
paroxysm. Stout, porter, and old ales are almost ns 
irtjuriona aa port. The lighter beers act in the same 
manner as the lighter wines. Pure spirits, howeTer, 
diluted with water, do not disagree with those who 
Buffer from gout. Still it would be wise to make the 
experiment of total abstinence from alcohol for three 
or fonr months, except a little weak claret and water 
st dinner. If at the end of the period weight is not 
lost, the habit of abstinence should be permanently 
adopted. If alcohol be recommended by the medical 
adviser, a small wine-glassful of pure spirit in a bottle 
of soda water may be taken once a day, either at 
dinner or bedtime. Those advanced in life and those 
TThose health has been mnch enfeebled may need 
stimnlants ; but each case must be considered by 
itself, and treated according to its speciality. 
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Patients haying a predispositiori to the formation of 
Btone, especially if they have p^sed gravel with their 
urine, require medical treatment and careful Buper- 
viaion to correct the tendency; for although such 
treatment will not remove a stone of any eize, homceo- 
pathic remedies will aid in the expulsion of sand or 
gravel, and also correct the tendency to unch fomia- 
tiona. Bat in addition to the employment of medicines, 
attention to regimen will he of considerable service. 
A reference to the varieties of stone, and what pro- 
duces it, will indicate those ingredients of food that 
should be avoided. 

There are several kinds of vesical calculus ; but the 
most common are the uric or lithic, the phosphatic, 
and the os&lic. 

Uric acid forms the nncleus of most urinary concre- 
tions, and many entirely consist of it. The small red 
grains, like cayenne pepper, called red gravel, and the 
brown lumps of stone are due to the escess of this 
acid. It exists in a normal condition of the nrine, but 
is only deposited when excessive. This excess is clOBely 
related to the diathesis of gout. Indeed, thenric 
acid condition often alternates in the same individnals 
with gout ; even in generations this may be observed, 
gout manifesting itself in one, gravel in the second, and 
gont again in the third. This is the most common 
variety of stone, and may occur at any age. Tlie , 
great object, then, in treating this disease mnst 1 
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tbe correction of the diathesis and the prevention > 
of the deposit of uric acid, where this diathesis 
is known to exist. Where gont is known to exist 
in a famil}', and gravel is at nnv time observed 
in the nrine, preventive meflsnres Bhonld at once 
be taken, withont waiting for the actual presence 
of those sjiuptoms which only occnr at late periods 
of the disease. Alt then that has been said in other 
parts of this work on the dietetic treatment of rhen- 
matism and gout may in all cases be appropriately 
considered with reference to stone. Indeed the strict 
observance of preoantionary regimen is the more 
argent in this case, inasmuch as stone is more pain- 
ful and dangerous than either gout or rheumatism. 

PhoBphatic salts exist in the urine when in a healthy 
condition, but are then held in solntion. Shoald 
the nrine, however, be deprived of its normal acidity 
by inflammation of the bladder or kidneys, due to an 
aniemic or broken-down state of the constitution, 
phosphatic gravel may be deposited. It may also 
form a concretion around some irritating substance 
in the bladder, as a uric acid stone. This form occurs 
chiefly in the aged. 

Oxalate of lime never occnrs in healthy nrine, it ie 
always a morbid product. Properly speaking, there 
is no gravel or sediment; the particles of oxalate float 
as crystals in the urine, or suhEide if it be allowed to 
stand but not in large quantity. When observed in 
children this form of graveloccnrsin those that have 
been brought up in the country, but have been underfed, 
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are pale, feeble, and snfFer trom distnrbed sleep, acidity, 
etc. It seems to be occasioned by their eating too 
large a quantity of acid frnita and bad vegetables, sncli 
as rhubarb, sorrel, or tomatoes, and drinking hard un- 
boiled water. It does not appear to be necessary that 
the food taken should contain oxalic acid, for by fer- 
mentation other organic acids taken into the system 
may be concerted into the oxalic. When the oxalate 
ia found in the nrine of adults it appears to be con- 
sequent, on feeble powers of assimilation and ex- 
haustion of the nervons systeia from over-work, 
anxiety, or excesses ; on frequent attacks of gout, 
or on exposure to damp, cold, want of fresh air, and a 
low nnvaried diet. 

In the treatment of these different forms of the 
disease, it is obvions that first and foremost all 
avoidable causes must be removed ; high living, 
alcoholic liquors, insuffitient exercise on the one 
hand, overwork, anxiety, and excesses of all kinds on 
the other. Occasional abstinence from animal food 
for a time is advantageous, except when the oxalic 
diatliesis exists, then it is necessary to allow a 
generous animal diet of simply-dressed and plain 
nourishing meat. Restriction must be placed upon 
(l) M'jar, in whatever form or combination this 
substance is presented; (2) fatfi/ inatlera — butter, 
cream, and fat meat, whether simply cooked or in 
the form of pastry ; (3) akoholk beverages, especiaUy 
in the form of sherry, port, and the stronger wines, 
strong beer, champagne, &c. But a small quantib 
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of pare spiiitB and water taken with substantial meals 
does not nsnallj disagree, if ih&re be any condition 
that indicates the necessity for taking them. Tea 
and coffee mnst also be taken in moderation. 
Abstinence from these substances is recommended 
on the ground that the labour of the liver will thus 
be greatly lightened, and correspondingly the 
yicarious work of the kidneys will be diminished. 
Succulent yegetables and fruits when cooked should 
be preferred. Lemon juice is corrective. But 
rhubarb, sorrel, apples, pears, and other acid raw fruit 
and yegetables should be avoided. Water-cresses 
and lettuces are the least objectionable, because 
they correct any scorbutic tendency of the blood, 
and act as sedatives to the urinary organs. Milk 
diet and fr^uent draughts of pure soft water are 
also recommended. Filtered rain, or distilled water, 
rendered alkaline by soda or caustic potash, has a 
great solvent power, and may be taken to the extent 
of one or two pints daily. Indeed, removal to a 
locality where pure soft water can be procured is often 
alone curative. 

The explanation of this value of water treatment is 
that from drinking but little fluid the urine becomes 
concentrated and acid, and thus irritates the mucous 
membrane ; while drinking more water the urine is 
diluted. And not only is there a real and substantial 
benefit through the diminution which the water effects 
as a diluent in the irritating qualities of the urine, 
but a still greater benefit is realized in the flushing 
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and cooling of the congeefed liver which is uBnaUy 
asBOciated with the state denomitiated liihiaxh, and in 
a larger praportion of cases stands in the relation of 
cnuse to effect. It ie quite open to (jueBtion, whether 
the alkaline waters that are frequently recommended 
do not confer benefit as diluents rather than as 
medicaments. At any rate, we know that the free 
drinking of pure soft water is of priceless advanti 
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In Dysentery, Diairhosa, inflammation of the 
bowels, and Enteric fever, it is essential that 
scrupulous attention be paid to the diet. By main- 
taining the recumbent posture, and abstinence from 
all bnt the Bimplest food, the bowels are kept at 
rest, and opportunity is afforded for soothing in- 
flammatory syniptomB. The food selected shonld con- 
sist only of articles which are known to exert the least 
stimulant and irritant action on the mucous mem- 
brane and muscular fibres. Such are cold water, 
toast water, gum water, barley water, milk, soda 
water and milk, isinglass, rice, arrowroot, and cocoa ; 
then come broths, ripe grapes, and other liqnid forms 
of food ; all to be given cold or cool. When recovery 
has eonaiderably advanced, stale bread, eggs, white 
fish {particularly sole and whitinfr), white- fleshed 
poultry, fresh game, and tender meat may be taken in 
the order recited. But the return to solid food must 
he gradual. Acid ft-uits, succulent vegetables, salted. 
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'i«d, and smoked meata mast be avoided; a mealy 
^tato naay be allowed with caution. In clwonic cases 
beef tea aad other animal broths may be taken ; 
tnilk and soda water, or milk and lime water should 
be giyen according to the requirements of the caae. 
Frequently, too, a change to a dry, mildi equable 
lUmate is necessary. 

Diet for Ciioleba. 

Duaiifa Prevalence.— Whenever Cholera is epi- 
demic it behoves all persona to be very careint of their 
health, to he scrupnlons about sanitary and hygienic 
matters, and to take only wholt^ome and suitable 
food. Every one should abstain from any article of 
food (whether animal or vegetable) which may have 
previonaly disordered his stomach, no matter bow 
nutritions, digestible, or safe to others ; and avoid all 
manner of excess in eating and drinking, A light, 
unstimulating diet should be taken, but food difficult 
of digestion eschewed — such as pickled salmon, lob- 
sters, raw vegetables, sour and uiiri|)e fruits, cucumber, 
salads, pickles, &c. Wholesome varieties of ripe 
frnits, whether in their natural or cooked state, and 
vegetables plainly cooked may be taken in moderation 
by those with whom they agree. Water for all do- 
mestic purposes should be boiled and allowed to cool ; 
drinking water ought to be filtered as well as boiled, as 
it is quite possible it may hold in solution the ma- 
terial poison of cholera, which woidd be destroyed by 
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boiling and filtering. Late auppers are unsafe, for if 
ii person is overtaken by the disease in the middle of 
the night with a full stomach, the case ia generally a 
serious one. 

Ddeino Attack. ^ — In eyery case of cholera, com- 
plete abstinence from even the very lightest kind of 
aliment should be inexorahly enforced from the moment 
that the nature of the disease ia ascertained till con- 
valescence has become decided ; in the observance of 
this rule consists the very essence of successfnl 
treatment. The plan of complete abstinence from 
food has not invariably been adopted by all ranks of 
the medical profession ; and this may account to some 
extent for the esoeseive mortality from cholera during * 
some epidemics. Kelapse, with alarming effects, has 
followed from tlie administration of a little beef-tea or 
brandy and water, or milk and water. When favour- 
able reaction is begun, brandy, beef-tea, arrowroot, 
or other " nourishment," instead of stimulating the 
patient back to health, will only arrest reaction and 
send him back to death. It is egregious folly to 
attempt to force the exhausted alimentary organs to 
perform a physical impossibility, viz., prematurely 
digest food. None is required, and stimulants are 
worse than useless. Ice may be given freely, to be 
dissolved in the mouth or swallowed ; iced water is also 
refreshing; eoemata of warm milk, often repeated 
are beneficial. "When the favourable symptoms are 
decided, farinaceous preparations may be given, but 
only iu small quantities. In due time broths and 




^ups may follow, but great care mnst be taken not 
arrest recovery by injudicions feeding. 

Diet for Cosstipation. 

By constipation is meant the condition dae to a 
■collection or impaction of excrement in the rectum- — 
the reBidnnm of the variona processea coocerned in the 
inourishment of the body, — occasioning irregularity in 
the evacuatioDS from the bowels, increase in their con- 
sistence, and often a sense of fulness and tension in 
■the bowels and surroanding parte. It ia that which 
is consequent on the imperfect discharge of intestinal 
ftinction, which attends derangement of the whole 
system, and not of the intestinal canal alone. But 
jefereace is not herein made to the deficient evacua- 
tion which is due to an antemic condition or to old 
age. 

In very many cases costivenees depends on some 
&ulty habit in the patient, the regulation of which 
will probably suffice to remove the inconvenience. 
Sedentary habits, drinking too much astringent wine, 
Buch as port or Burgundy, or black tea, dissipation, 
the exclusive use of white bread, taking food too dry 
and destitute of succulent vegetables, neglect of the 
calls of nature, and the habitnal use of aperient medi- 
cine, are faults which induce constipation. If these be 
corrected the disorder will generally disappear. But 
more precise information may be given with regard to 
food, for costivenesB may to a great extent be treated 
|>y judicions dieting of the patient. 
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All aaperflaouB food that has the property of aolidi- 
fjing the excretions and arresting eTacuation must be 
relinquished. Meals should be taken with regnlarity 
three times a day, animal food eaten sparingly, hnt 
Buccnlent vegetables and ripe fruits freely. As urnle, 
persons eat too much and too often. If the Btomaoh 
be overloaded the food will be imperfectly digested ; 
there will consequently be a larger quantity of fseces, 
and thus the bowels will be overloaded also. Franklin's 
rule, " to leave off with an appetite " is a good one. By 
doing this, in ten minutes the appetite will have 
departed. Coarse Scotch oatmeal porridge, made in 
the Scotch way, by adding the ineal gradually to the 
water tiii thick enough, and eaten with treacle, should 
form part of the breakfast. Broion, bread shmtld he 
prefmredio white. It should not be eaten new; it 
may be taken for a fortnight at a time, and then 
temporarily changed for white bread known to be 
free from alum. If brown bread be not eaten ex- 
clusively, a little should be taken with every meal ; 
its effects will thus be more uniformly distributed 
through the alimentary canal than if only taken 
occasionally. White bread, when eaten, should be 
stale ; hot rolls, mnffins, crumpets, tea-cakes, and 
spongy buttered toast are not allowable. Bread and 
potatoes, and indeed all farinaceous food, reijuires to 
be thoroughly masticated and mixed with salivj, as, 
correctly speaking, digestion begins in the mouth. Of 
meats, beef and mutton, chicken and game, may be 
eaten in moderation. Bacon is the most soothing of 
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fiEits to the digestdye canal, and may be eaten freely. 
This, or two tearspoonfiils of salad oil taken at bed- 
time will prevent that drying and hardening of the 
contents of the bowels which causes impaction and 
consequent inconyenience. Pork and veal are most 
indigestible meats; also boiled salt meats, wild 
dnck, and goosa 

Oreen yegetables, such as spinach, turnips, greens, 
Brussels sprouts, green artichoke, and asparagus; also 
the heads of cauliflower and broccoli, may be eaten 
freely. Lettuce, water-cress, and dandelion are also 
useful, eaten raw. Care must be taken that potatoes 
are thoroughly boiled and mealy, while new, hard, 
waxy ones must be avoided altogether. Boast 
apples, stewed pippins, and stewed prunes are much 
better than pastry. Figs can be eaten, if moist and 
fresh, or in a pudding. Bhubarb, gooseberries and 
other ripe fruits in season, or preserved, may be taken 
freely. Condiments, pickles, melted butter, highly 
seasoned sauces, woody vegetables, such as celery, 
and cheese must be avoided by all costive subjects. 
Of wines, the white sorts are best, such as Chablis, 
Sauteme, Capri, and Somlau. Bed and brandied wine 
and spirits should be eschewed, especially by those 
troubled with piles. A light wholesome ale may be 
taken by persons of outdoor active habits, but not by 
the gouty or those suffering from piles. Curds and 
whey are perhaps suitable when the gastric juice is 
deficient, as the previous conversion of milk into 
curds relieves the stomach of its first digestive process. 

L 
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For tea and coflFee, cocoa made from the nibs may be 
substitnted with great advantage. Pare, soft water is 
a valuable accessory both as a drink and for use by 
enema. A tumbler of water taken while dressing 
is very serviceable, or some may prefer a drink of 
weak clove-water the first thing in the morning, — a 
tumbler of water made spicy by pouring boiling 
water overnight on a few cloves, and letting it stand 
till morning. 

Diet in Woem Affections. 

It should be distinctly understood that these 
parasites are not found when the alimentary canal 
is in a healtliy condition; they require thick 
mucus for their home and nourishment, and unless 
this be secreted they cannot exist. There can 
be little doubt that their presence occasions exces- 
sive secretion, but there must be a previous secretion 
in which they are developed. In strumous constitu- 
tions there is a tendency to this excessive secretion. 
Food in a semi-assimilated state also favours their 
development. When worms are known to exist, mea- 
sures should not only be taken for their expulsion, 
but also for the correction of that unhealthy condition 
of the alimentary canal which favours their existence. 
Injections expel them, but only medicinal and hygienic 
treatment can be relied on for improving the patients 
health, and preventing the reappearance of the parasite. 
Open waters should not be drunk or used in the pre- 
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paration of food without being previously boiled or 
filtered ; raw or underdone meat, especially pork, 
ham, bacon, or sausages, should be avoided ; fruits 
and vegetables, such as lettuce, watercress, &c., eaten 
raw, should be first washed in salt and water and 
then fi-esh water and examined ; for by eating raw 
unwashed vegetables the eggs of worms find en- 
trance into the body. Cooks and butchers are 
more liable to be affected with tapeworm than other 
persons ; and in countries where uncooked flesh, fowl, 
or fish is consumed, intestinal worms abound. 

To correct the excessive and morbid intestinal 
secretion considerable changes of diet are also 
generally necessary. The food should be taken only 
at regular hours, and selected with special reference 
to its digestibility. It may include properly cooked 
animal food — mutton, beef, fowl, and white fish. 
Cakes, pastry, sweetmeats, sweet made dishes, new, 
waxy, half-cooked potatoes, butter, veal and pork 
must be forbidden. Salt, as a condiment, should be 
taken jfrecly with the food, but salted meats should 
be avoided. 

The following scale of diet is recommended by 
Dr. Eustace Smith for a child over two years of age, 
to be given in four separate meals in the course of 
the day :— 

" First Meal. — Fresh milk diluted with a third part 
of lime-water. A small slice of toast, or of dry stale 
bread. 

** Second Meal. — A small mutton chop, or a slice of 
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roast beef or mutton, without fat ; dry toast or stale 
bread. 

" Third Meal. — A cup of beef-tea or mutton broth, 
free from grease ; the yolk of a lightly-boiled egg ; 
dry toast. 

** Fourth Meal {if necessary), — The same as the first. 
It is not always easy to persuade children to submit 
readily to the deprivation of starchy food, for which, 
and especially for potatoes, there is often in these 
cases a great craving. So long, however, as a 
slimy appearance of the evacuations continues to 
be observed, the above diet should, if possible, be 
adhered to. When potatoes are once more allowed, 
they must be well boiled, and should be afterwards 
carefully mashed with a spoon. Steaming is generally 
the best method of cooking potatoes. Gravy may be 
poured over them before they are eaten. In cases 
where the appetite is lost, and there is disgust for 
food, children often show an especial reluctance to 
take meat, which it is very difficult to overcome. A 
small bird, as a lark or a snipe, will, however, often 
tempt them, for their fancy is pleased by the idea of 
eating a whole bird, and this means frequently suc- 
ceeds when all others fail. 

" The above scale of diet need not be literally fol- 
lowed in the case of all children troubled with worms, 
but may be varied according to circumstances. In 
general, three meals are better than four ; but which- 
ever arrangement is adopted, no food should be 
allowed between the meals.*' 
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Diet for Diabetes. 

The best treatment of this dire disease is at present 
open to question ; but it is agreed on all hands that 
it involves very careful attention to diet. For the 
most remarkable, and at the same time the most im- 
portant pathological character of diabetes is the mis- 
appropriation of food required for the nourishment of 
the body, by converting it in a very direct manner into 
a form of sugar, which is excreted in the urine. It 
therefore becomes essential to deal both with the dis- 
eased condition of the secreting organs, most probably 
the liver, and with the character of the food from which 
the sugar is secreted. If the food be such that it 
cannot be converted into sugar by the diseased glands, 
organically diseased or functionally disordered, it is 
obvious that great gain is eflPected, not only by the sup- 
pression of a symptom, but also in the correction of a 
condition ; for the urine being less saccharine, the 
blood is less saccharine, less impoverished, less unfitted 
for the purposes of nutrition. 

For the dietetic treatment of diabetes we give the 
preference to Dr. Donkin's method. As soon as the 
actual existence of the disorder is known, an exclusive 
regimen of skim milk is prescribed. And it mv^st be 
exclusive so long as any traces of sugar are found in 
the urine. All cream must be very carefully removed. 
Beginning with four to six pints on the first day, the 
quantity must be increased gradually to from eight 
to twelve pints daily, according to the age, sex. 
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size, and condition of the patient. In no i?istance 
should twelve pints be exceeded; and if more than seven 
or eight be given, the remainder shonld be taken at 
separate meals in the form of curd produced by essence 
of rennet. The skim milk may be taken cold, or at 
about 100®, but it must not he boiled. Its specific 
gravity should never be below 1-035 ; it is better at 
1*040. The daily allowance must be divided into 
regular meals. The curative power of this skim milk 
diet is altogether lost if anything be added to it. 
The abstinence thus imposed is unquestionably very 
trying to the patient, but it is the condition on which 
his life is lengthened. For his encouragement it may 
be recorded that Dr. Donkin affirms from his ample 
experience that, provided there are no complications, 
great relief, if not cure, may be expected from this 
treatment. As a general rule, it will remove the 
sugar from the urine, and completely remove the 
disease in from twelve days to five or six weeks, if 
only the hydrocarbons of the food are changed into 
sugar, and in some cases if the albuminates are also 
thus converted. If this stage is somewhat far ad- 
vanced, and the disease is of long standing, and 
attended with much emaciation, it will be arrested in 
its course and held in check, though not absolutely 
cured. It should, however, be remarked, that if after 
the expiration of a week there is no reduction of the 
specific gravity and sugar of the urine, the disease is 
not amenable to skim milk or any other kind of treat- 
ment. On the other hand, if the symptoms are 



ameliorated, and the patient gains strength, there is 
mach enconcagement to proceed ; nnd when the treat- 
ment baa been snccesBfal, the skim milk diet should 
be rigorously continued from a fortnight to six weeks 
after the .disappearance of sugar from the urine, that 
convflleaeence may be confirmed. 

Great atresa must alao be laid on the carefal selec- 
tion of ingredients in the transitional diet to be 
adopted when the esclasiveness of skim milk diet 
may be leaaened, and some approach to ordinary fare 
may be permitted. Skim milk and curds must atill 
be staple arcicles ; but, in addition, one or two mode- 
rate meals of lightly-cooked lean chop or steak, or of 
roaat mutton or beef, with green, non-starchy vegeta- 
bles, are allowed. The vegetables which Dr. Doukia 
thinks may be permitted are spinach, lettuce, endive, 
mnatard and cress, the young leaves of naslurlwm», 
the green leavea of smlUons, the tops of radiahea, 
greens, turnip -greens, French beana and acariet run- 
ners in a very young condition before aeed is formed. 
These are simply not forbidden as highly pernicious, 
whether it is judicious to take them ia another matter. 
Beef tea and mutton broth, from which the fat has 
been removed after cooling, and without barley or 
Tegetablea, except the green leaves of the leek, may 
also betaken in moderate quantity once daily. Should 
, the progress be favourable, and the urine continue 
' free from sugar, the following fish may be allowed 
at the principal meal, which should be early ii 
day ; — cod, ling, whiting, haddock, and skate. Their 
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livera, however, must be aToided, as also must oyflters, 
BfllmoD, Balmon-tront, herrings, and other oily fish. 
In fact, all fatty or oily substances, and all vegetable 
articles of food and drink containing starch and sugar 
mnst be avoided with the most scrupnlons care, for 
relapse at this stage will frequently prove serions if 
not intriictable. The chief articlesof food prohibited 
are fat, oils, bacon, pork, batter, cream, milk, cheese, 
and yolk of egga, white or brown bread, pastry, flour 
in every form and any quantity, macaroni, vermicelli, 
rice, sago, tapioca, arrowroot, peas, pea-moal, beans, 
beau-meal, Indian corn-flour, potatoes, full-grown 
French beans and scarlet runners, turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, artichokes, cauliflower, cabbages, Brussels 
sprouts, asparagus, seakale, cucumber, yegetable mar- 
row, and all kinds of fruit in any form, except olives 
in pickle. All saccharine drinks must also be avoided, 
mcluding ale, beer, stout, porter, wines ; if alcoholic 
drinks be necessary, the diabetic may have the very 
best pale French brandy, or finest Scotch whisky, or 
good claret or Carlowitz, but they are generally olajec- 
tionable. Cocoa free from fat and sugar, tea or coffee 
without sugar, may be allowed for breakfast. The 
period during which it will be necessary to adhere to 
this transitional diet varies very mnch. 

A more permanent dietary is developed out of the 
transitional by the addition of a mnch greater variety 
of animal and vegetable food. But pork, bacon, and 
cheese, bread, pastry, and substances into which flour 
enters, all starchy products, and sugar in every f<% 
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miist still be most carefally avoided. Again and 
again does Dr. Uonkin repeat the caution that indul- 
gence in prohibited articles, at least before a long and 
indefinable period has elapsed after convalescence, 
will most certainly be followed by a return of the 
disease, which then becomes more intractable than on 
its first invasion. 

Dr. Pavy does not approve of an exclusive skim 
milk diet, but in his work ** On the Nature and 
Treatment of Diabetes,'* he gives the following 
dietary. 

Patients may eat — Butcher's meat of all kinds ex- 
cept liver, ham, bacon, or other smoked, salted, dried, 
or cured meats. Poultry, game, shell-fish, and fish of 
all kinds, fresh, salted, or cured. Animal soups not 
thickened, beef tea, and broths. 

The almond, bran, or gluten substitute for ordinary 
bread; eggs dressed in any way, cheese, cream- 
cheese, butter, cream, greens, spinach, turnip- 
tops, *tumips, *French beans, ♦Brussels sprouts, 
*cauliflower,*broccoli, *cabbage, *a8paragus, *seakale, 
♦vegetable marrow, mushrooms, water-cress, mustard 
and cress, cucumber, lettuce, endive, radishes, celery, 
vinegar, oil, pickles, jelly, flavoured but not sweet- 
ened, savoury jelly, blanc-mange made with cream 
and not milk, custard made without sugar, nuts 
of any description, except chestnuts, olives. 

* Those marked with an asterisk may only be eaten in mo- 
derate quantities, and should be boiled in a large quantity of 
water. 
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Must avoid eating, — Sugar in any form, wheaten 
bread and ordinary biscuits of all kinds, and rice, 
arrowroot, sago, tapioca, macaroni, vermicelli, pota- 
toes, carrots, parsnips, beetroot, peas, Spanish onions, 
pastry and puddings of all kinds ; fruit of all kinds, 
fresh and preserved. 

May drink, — ^Tea, coffee, cocoa from nibs, dry 
sherry, claret, dry sauteme, burgundy, chablis, hock, 
brandy and spirits that have not been sweetened, soda 
water. Burton bitter ale, all in moderate quantity. 

Must avoid drinTcing. — Milk, except sparingly, 
stout, ales mild and old, porter and stout, cider, all 
sweet wines, sparkling wines, port wine, unless 
sparingly, liqueurs. 

Dr. Chambers, however, quotes with approval the 
following list of eatables compiled -by M. Bouchardat, 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Paris, who 
has studied the subject of Diabetes ; and adds, " The 
menu has not been improved by any subsequent 
writers on the subject.*' 

Injurious. — Sugar, bread of any kind, or pastry, 
rice, maize, and other starchy grains, potatoes, arrow- 
root, tapioca, among root products ; sago among piths ; 
among maijufactured starches, macaroni, vermicelli, 
and semolina ; of vegetable seeds, peas and beans of 
all sorts, and chestnuts; radishes, turnips, beetroot, 
carrots ; all preserved fruits, apples and pears ; honey, 
milk, beer, cider, sweet and sparkling wines, lemon- 
ades, and such like sweetened acid drinks. 

Permissible. — Meat of all kinds, brown or white, 
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boiled, roast, or grilled, and seasoned with any sauce 
pleasing to the palate, provided there be no flour or 
sugar in it ; all sorts of fish, shell-fish, and lobsters, 
eggs, cream and cheese, spinach, endive, lettuce, sorrel, 
asparagus, hop tops, artichokes, French beans, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cabbage (the last very good with pickled 
pork or bacon). 

Salads of cress, endive, American cress, corn-salad, 
dandelion, lettuce, with a full allowance of oil, and 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Fresh vegetable gluten, ie., dough with the starch 
washed out, may be made into an agreeable dish, with 
grated Parmesan or Gruy^re cheese and butter ; an- 
chovy and Ravigote butter. For dessert, olives ; on 
high days and holidays, when the patient has begun 
to improve, some fresh summer fruit, of course with- 
out sugar. The wearing hunger may be much ap- 
peased by chewing cocoa beans. 

For drink, a bottle and a half of good claret or 
burgundy may be taken in the day. Those who prefer 
it may take instead brandy and soda water, one part 
of the former to nine of the latter. Fresh beef tea 
is a capital quencher of thirst. Coffee with cream. 

We have given these dietaries at length, because 
there is no disorder of the system more dependent on 
dietetic treatment than diabetes. As we have inti- 
mated, our preference is for the course prescribed by 
Dr. Donkin, in following which we have found no 
inconsiderable success when other treatment has 
failed. 
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As will be observed, the most serious priyation is 
consequent on the prohibition of bread. It is most 
difficult to deny this to the patient, and yet it is pre- 
eminently injurious on account of its starchy compo- 
sition. In order to meet the craving for it various . 
substitutes have been provided. M. Bouchardat 
had contrived a bread made of gluten, but it was so 
little attractive to the eye and pleasant to the taste 
that few persons have cared to take it ; they prefer to 
go without bread altogether. Dr. Pavy's almond 
biscuits are a far nicer substitute. The almond is 
baked for a short time, and thereby rendered brittle, so 
that it may be easily ground to powder. The flour thus 
obtained is prepared with eggs so as to form cake or 
biscuits. Dr. Chambers expresses the opinion that it 
is not wise to enforce a diet which is really intolerable 
to the patient; he would conciliate the stomach, 
appetite, and fancy into taking the greatest amount 
of animal food and oleaginous matter ; and if the 
patient ate the heartier for having a biscuit, or crust, 
or glass of porter, or even a forbidden vegetable with 
his meals, he would deem it better to give him his 
way than to tempt him to break through all rules 
altogether by playing the truant. We, however, 
cannot approve of such concessions ; we should re- 
commend total abstinence from all forbidden articles 
as the surest way of avoiding temptation ; we should 
strengthen the resolve to save life at all costs of self- 
denial, and prove the truth of the ancient saying, 
"All that a man hath will he give for his life.*' 
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Dr. Charfceris has adduced some evidence to show 
that dieting is of less importance than the mainte- 
nance of the temperature of the lungs by preventing 
the access of cold external air. The temperature is 
maintained by wearing a respirator alone during the 
day, and covering respirator and nostrils with a knit- 
ted woollen cloth during the night. The following 
dietary is allowed : — Breakfast : eggs, fish, one pint 
of tea, and biscuits. Dinner : steak, cabbage, bis- 
cuits. Supper : tea, milk, biscuits. Three pints of 
milk during the day are also allowed. The biscuits 
must contain as little starch as possible in their com- 
position. 

A few hints may be given in connection with die- 
tetic treatment. Patients should eat slowly and 
masticate their food thoroughly, take their meals 
frequently and moderately ; for the digestive organs 
partake of the general weakness of the system, and 
cannot fulfil their functions so readily as when in 
health. Their powers should, therefore, not be taxed 
by quick and excessive eating. 

The body should be kept warm by flannel next the 
skin ; gentle exercise in the open air should be fre- 
quently taken in fine weather ; the tendency to con- 
stipation should be counteracted by the use of suitable 
medicines. 
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Diet foe Briqht's Disease, oe Cheonic 

Albuminueia. 

The function of the kidneys is to eliminate from 
the blood products that are useless, in the changes and 
assimilation of food, and materials that have become 
effete in the disintegration of the tissues, Le, the waste 
matters of the body that do not pass through the in- 
testinal canal or the skin. If these were allowed to 
remain in the blood they would poison it and produce 
death. When eliminated they constitute urea and 
pass off in the urine ; when retained they cause ure- 
mic poisoning. If the kidneys are in an unhealthy 
condition, as in Bright's Disease, the urea is not eli- 
minated. Now the amount of urinary matter to be 
thus eliminated obviously depends very largely on the 
nature of the food. Fatty, starchy, and saccharine 
matters throw no work upon the kidneys ; their pro- 
ducts, carbonic acid and water, pass off through the 
lungs and skin. On the other hand, nitrogenous food 
undergoes such a change in the system as to lead to 
the production of urea, and thus throws much work 
upon the kidneys. An animal diet which is the 
richest in nitrogenous matter yields double the amount 
of urea voided from a vegetable diet. The inference 
from this is that when the kidneys are diseased the 
less they have to do the better, and consequently the 
less should be the amount of nitrogenous food. 
Hence in Bright's disease only very digestible animal 
food should be taken, and that only in small quan- 
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titles, while vegetable food should preponderate. Now 
although there is considerable difficulty in persuading 
those who are thus suffering to persist in a systematic 
milk diet, yet it offers the best chance for arresting 
the disorder. Schmidt says he has obtained the most 
brilliant results from an exclusively milk diet when 
all other treatment failed. It may be given cold or 
tepid, and from half a pint to a pint at a time. 
An adult will sometimes take as much as a gallon 
in the twenty-four hours. But in addition to a 
limitation of the nitrogenous supply which will be 
converted into urea, it is important to facilitate the 
removal of what exists in the blood as the result 
of disintegration of tissues. This effete matter fouls 
the blood. Hence the necessity for a copious use 
of water and watery drinks, which flow out readily 
by the kidneys, carrying with them such of the 
waste as may be soluble in water. This dilution 
will relieve the kidneys. The drinking of water is 
also the best means of preventing and relieving the 
dropsy which usually attends this disease. Alcoholic 
drinks are decidedly harmful. Alcohol is removed 
from the system by the kidneys ; if then the ordinary 
means of excretion be ineffective the alcohol remains 
and produces coma, and if it be partially eliminated, 
excessive labour is needlessly and injuriously thrown 
upon the diseased glands. For Bright's disease, then, 
the most suitable diet is a preponderance of vegetables, 
abundance of water, abstinence from alcohol. 
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Diet foe Scurvy and Purpitra. 

Scurvy and purpura (though the latter is called 
land scurvy) are not the same disease, but analogous. 
Both are characterized by morbid conditions of the 
blood and capillary vessels, which cause eflPusions of 
blood of greater or less extent just beneath the skin 
and in other parts, and are followed by other symp- 
toms. Both are amenable to dietetic treatment in 
conjunction with suitable medicinal remedies. Scurvy 
gradually supervenes on the continued use of a dietary 
deficient in vegetable acids. Its occurrence is greatly 
aided by general deficiency and limited range of food, 
exposure to cold and wet, and mental and moral de- 
pression. It has been deemed to be. inseparable from 
long voyages, but has been proved to be preventible, 
and curable by means to be found in every inhabited 
country. It is very prevalent in Iceland, especially 
on the western coast, where the inhabitants depend 
chiefly on fishing, and where the pastures are limited 
in extent and inferior in produce. 

The corrective is obvious, viz., the supply of those 
articles of food, fresh vegetables, milk, and good diet 
generally, which contain ingredients the absence of 
which has led to the diseased condition. Cabbage is 
perhaps the most valuable antiscorbutic we possess. 
In slight cases of scurvy or purpura, where bleeding 
from the veins is almost the only symptom, it is very 
successful both in producing a cure and in preventing 
other members of the family from suffering f|^om it. 
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The vegetable should be fresh, if it has been kept, and 
then wetted to freshen it up again, it is not nearly so 
eiiicacions, and if fermentation has taken pla<;e it is 
positively injurious. The concurrent testimony of 
many observers shows that the potato is very eflBcient 
mpreventing scurvy ; eight to twelve ounces a day are 
sufficient for this purpose. Oranges, lemons, limes, 
lettuce, onions, water-cress, mustard and cress, dande- 
lion, grapes, may likewise be used as preventives. 
Vinegar, good lemon-juice, and other vegetable acids 
are also excellent anti-scorbutics. In severe cases, 
citrates, tartrates, lactates, and malates of potash 
should be used as drinks and added to the food. An 
ample supply of those acids, as well as of preserved 
vegetables, should be provided for ships which are 
engaged in war, or have to make prolonged sojourn 
where fresh vegetables cannot be obtained. The 
legal supplementary allowance in emigrant vessels is 
eight ounces of preserved potato, three ounces of 
other preserved vegetables (carrots, turnips, onions, 
celery, and mint), besides pickles, and three ounces of 
lemon-juice for each person weekly, and this is found 
to be sufficient to prevent the occurrence of the disease. 
The commencement of the administration of lemon oif 
lime juice should not be delayed beyond fourteen dayd 
after putting out to sea> 

Diet foe Fevers aih) Inflammations. 

There was once an adage in vogue, — stuflp a cold 
and starve a fever. That was when the feverish 
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nature of a cold was not understood, and when the 
importance of suataicing the constitntion when in a 
feverish or inflamed state was not reco^ised. The 
feeding of fevers is now generally acknowledged to be 
an important anxiliary in the treatment of them. 
Indeed, Dr. Graves said that he desired no higher 
posthumous praise than that he fed fevers. In this, 
however, there is nothing new, for the valne of nutri- 
tion for those who were sufferiDg from tliem was 
observed in the earliest times. Hippocrates was so 
decided in his opinion on this subject that in his 
treatise on the management of acute diseases he lays 
Btress on the administration of wine and barley gruel, 
and describes how the latter is to be prepared. The 
time of dietetic revival is, however, but recent ; for 
until the last generation it was considered neces- 
aarj to starve out the devouring flame of fever or 
inflammation by refraining irom feeding it; French 
physicians goiog to the extreme, by depriving invalids 
of food altogether. The reaction began when Dr. 
Graves maintained that to feed a fever was essential 
to its cure. Still, it must not be supposed that food 
is to be indiscriminately or outrageously given. "The 
great art of daily nonriahiug fever patients consists in 
giving a frequent, almost continuous supply of liquid 
nutriment, containing very soluble aliments in a dilate 
form." — {Chambers.) Stress must be laid on almost 
every one of these terms. The supply of food must 
be " frequent, almost continuous : " it must be liquid, 
requiring no effort of mastication, making as little 
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demand as possible on the digestive Jiinctions ; the 
aliments it contains must be of a concentrated charac- 
ter, of pure and highly nutritive quality, and yet " ia 

dilute form," in such a condition as to be very 
soluble by the digestive secretions, and easily assimi- 
lated by the vessels and glands. Such a aapply 
excludes solid food, and large c|uantitieB of food at a 
time. 

Pre-eminent in the treatment of fevers is the free 
allowance of pure cold water. The patient craves for 
it, and he may tjike it in frequently repeated raonth- 
fuls, as it is nature calling loudly for a simple and 
cooling fluid. Milk is the most suitable food. It 
IB what has been provided for the weakest orgauism, 
and contains all that is required for nourishment. 
It is the sheet-anchor in enteric fever. If half a 
quarter of a pint be given every hour, or a quarter 
of a pint, or even more, every two hours, a fair 
amount of nutriment will be imbibed. The adminis- 
tration of milk will, however, require watching, 
in case the acidity of the stomach should cause 
the formation and ejection of cbeesy lumps. To 
avert this result, a little lime water or soda water 
may be added to the milk. Whey will be found 
refreshing and grateful; and sour buttermilk is not 
to be despised. Beef juice or jelly, mutton broth or 
beef-tea, with as small a quantity of the meat fibre as 
possible, may take the place of milk in many instances. 
If these are regularly and freely given, the danger of 
•tarration is avertoj, the emaciation vrhich attends 
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convalescence ie lessened, and the occnrrence of seriou* 
aecondary disordera is rendered ksB probable. In all 
cases it is extremely important that from the first, 
Email quantities of very nutritions food should be 
given regularly and persistently. 

Barley water, water slightly Bweetened, toast water, 
weak lemonade, grael, and extract of meat, are 
valnable yariations of diet. When there is diBrelish 
for food, or difBcnlty of swallowing arising from the 
arrest of the mucous secretions of the mouth and 
throat, the parched lips and tongue may be moistened 
by a little lemon-jnice and water, or other agreeable 
fluid, a few minutes before food is taken. Sometimes 
the mouth is so foul with sordes that great attention 
is essential to keep it clean ; and it may be necessary 
to wipe it out frequently with a soft rag, moist with 
a weak solution of permanganate of potash. The 
cleaner the month ia kept the better, and it should 
be invariably cleansed before giving food. Sncking 
and swallowing small fri7* o/jre is both grateful and 
uaefnl. If prostration, feeble and irregular circula- 
tion, or complications indicate it, wine or brandy must 
be given, but the quantity of atimulauta, and indeed 
of nourishment, must be regulated by the character of 
the pnlae and the condition of the nervous system. 
Some allowance of alcohol ia indicated when there ia 
great prostration of strength, or trembling of the 
hands, or quivering of the voice, or low muttering 
delirium when the patient is left quiet. It should 
always be borne in mind that alcoholic drinks are not 
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food, afford do natrition, aod ctmnot take the place of 
food. They are stimulating anxiliarieE, but can never 
render nourialiment nnnecessary. Of wines, good 
port, bnfgnndy, niid champagne are best: of spiritB, 
brandy and whisky are not to be despised. For 
intermittent fever (ague) there is no wine like 
fine burgandy. Roast apples, grapes, strawberries, 
oranges, poraegramites, lemons, and other ripe pulpy 
fruit in season may often be given, in the absence of 
diarrhoea, provided all skins and pips be rejected. 
They are cooling to the mouth, and pleasant to the 
taste. They are all more wholesome before other 
food than after. But at a certain stage of enteric 
fever, frtiita are not admissible, in consequence of the 
danger of extensive ulcerations, which are so commott 
in this disease. 

Fresh eggs are highly nutritious, and if taken raw 
or beaten up with milk or water, are quickly assi- 
milated. They may also be beaten up with a little 
wine, if atimnlants are advisable. If, however, the 
eggs be stale, or if the albnmen be hardened by 
cooking, or if from the state of the stomach the 
digestion be protracted, eggs will do more harm 
than good. Generally speaking, they had better be 
avoided till the gastric functions are restored during 
convalescence. 

As a rule, the temperatnre of food in BicknesB 
should be as nearly as possible that of the natural 
heat of the body, — about SS". But in cases of 
fever or diarrhoea, or where there is considerabl* 
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nauBea, the cooler it is the better. When there is 
inflammation of the stomach or bowels, or where 
yomiting is present, the food Bhonld invariably be in 
a liquid form, given qnite cold, and only a few 
spoonfuls at a time. A. very little pepsine may be 
helpful in such cases. 

When there is considerable prostration, when the 
patient cannot be raised without danger of fainting, 
or when he ought not to be moved from the re- 
cumbent postare at all, as in enteric fever or cholera, 
the liquid food is best given by a china feeding-cup, 
and not by a spoon; for takiug food by literal spoonfuls 
is often a source of irritation to the sufferer, who 
prefers being left al»ne and without food than troubled 
to take it in driblets. But the same vessel, or evea 
another of the same appearance, should not be used 
for both food and medicine. 

Sometimes it is necessary to give food otherwise 
than by the mouth, as at the height or latter end 
of acute fevers. Enemata then become necesBary, 
and life may often be sustained for some time by 
nutritive injections given by this means. Food must 
in such cases be blood-warm, diluted, and slowly 
injected as far as possihle. If the injection be farina- 
ceons, as barley-water or gruel, the addition of a 
Uttle diastase (in the shape of malt extract) will to 
some extent supply the deficiency of saliva. If it con- 
sist of broth or beef-tea, the addition of a little pepsine 
will supply the lack of gastric juice. Not more thaait 
quarter of a pint should be given at a time. 
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Diet fob FEVsa Patiehts, — Barley water ; 
water gruel ; rice gruel ; toast water ; white wine 
whey ; rennet whey ; alum whey ; lemonade ; linseed 
; arrowroot ; egg nogg ; egg soup ; panada ; 
chicken broth ; mutton Ijroth ; beef tea ; malt tea ; 
tea ; biEcuitand milk ; bread pudding ; rice pudding; 
batter pudding; mashed potato; enema. 



Diet fok Heart Dibeabe. 

A diaeased heart is a feeble heart, and its impulse 
is alow; hence the circulation of blood is sluggish, 
and the absorption of liquids through the mucoas 
membranes is retarded. The consequence of this ia 
that liquids are slowly absorbed by the stomach, and 
if any large quantity be taken at once, this occasipos 
considerable inconvenience, and interferes with the 
digestion of solid food. The distention of the stomach 
'also interferes with the action of the heart, already 
00 slow and laboured. 

In heart disease, then, only a moderate amount of I 
liquid should be taken at once. Dry diet is accom- | 

lied by less discomfort. Soup should not be taken 
at the commencement of dinner; drink taken during 
the meal should only be sipped, and should not be 
cold. Between meals, thirst should be quenched by 
Bipa, Dry diet is especially indicated if the sufferer 
be corpulent, particularly if fat has accumulated abont 
the chest. The diet should be nitrogenous and 
nourishing. If dropsy supervene, it will be necessary j 
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to aid the fanctions of tfao kidnej-B and ekm by im- 
bilting' a cotiBiderable qnantity of water; but as soon 
as the dropsical teodency is arreBted, the diy diet 
Bhotild be leaumed. 



Diet for AsETmisH. ^^H 

In the treatment of aneuvlam two factora are essen- 
tial, — rest in the recnmbent posture, and light, un- 
Btimulating diet. The object is to render the blood 
unnaturally stagnant and unnaturally coagulable; and 
this is best secured by keeping the patient in bed and 
restricting his food. An artificially anemic condition 
is thus produced; the blood is rendered deficient in 
red corpuscles (which do not coagulate) and rich in 
liquor sanguinis and white corpusclea. The result is 
that fibrin is increased, coagulation takea place, and 
the aneurjam is obliterated, while the force of the 
heart's action is diminished. Thia method of treating 
the arterial tumour is commonly known a a Valsalva' a, 
but it has been employed very efFectiveiy by Mr. Tnf- 
neli. The recumbent posture must be rigorously 
maintained. The diet should be restricted to three 
nieaU a day, taken at regular intervals, and consist of 
two outtcea of white bread and butter, with two onnt^es 
of cocoa or milk, for breakfast; three ouncea of broiled 
or boiled meat, three ounces of potatoes or bread, and 
four ounces of water or light claret, for dinner; and 
two ounces of bread and butter and two ounces of 
milk or tea for snpper, — m all, ten ounces of solid 
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and eight ounces of fluid food iu the tweutj-foor 
hoars. By such limited fare the volume of blood and 
the activity of its circulation sre reduced, and the 
coagulation of fibrin within the eac is favoured. 

Diet for Baldness. 

As the cause of this malady ia undoubtedly ex- 
hausted nutrition, we must turn our attention to the 
restoration of the nutritive functions as the first step 
towards its cure. Abstinence from all stimulants is 
an important feature in the diet, for it is a fact that 
reparativepower, especially iu baldness, ia encouraged 
by total suspension of wine, beer, &c., good wholesome 
food taking their place. Fat is essentiid, it being the ] 
great nerve -restorer, besides supplying the scalp with 
the lacking material : it may be taken in the form of ] 
butter, cream, cheese (if it can be digested), cod-liver 
oil, and milk ; shonld the latter be found too heavy, it ' 
may bo taken in the form of cafe au lait. Bacon for 
breakfast is also useful, its value cousisting in the 
quantity of /al which it contains in a compact form; 
and when broiled iu slices, which secures thorough 
cooking, it rarely disagrees even with the most deli- 
cate stomach. The lean portions are of less value, 
and when too highly cured, bacon becomes less amen- 
able to the gastric juices, 

Stimnlation to the scalp is also usefni. We approve 
of the American remedy only in port : " Use brandy 
externally until the hair grows, aud take it internally 
to clinch the roots." 
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When hair begina to grow again after foilnre, It is 
soft and downy, like an infant's; it is well, therefore, 
to strengthen it by Bhaving; hence Dr. Godfrey's 
advice, " It is a good plan to mow the cranial lawns^ 
once a fortnight, nntil stubble taliea the place 

Diet for Diphtheria. 

One of the characteristics of this dipease is great 
prostration. To counteract this, the strength of the 
patient must be well sustained by nourisbmeDt from 
tbe very commencement. He must therefore be 
urged to swallow in spite of the pain which this 
act generally occasions. Eggs beaten up in milk 
or in brandy and water with sugar; beef-tea slightly 
thickened with rice or pearl barley; arrowroot or sago, 
with port or sherry. Sudden e.itreme prostration 
requires wine or brandy. A tea-spoonful of pore 
glycerine every three or four hours, and as much wine 
as the patient can take short of intoxication, will do 
much to Bustain strength. Alcoholic stimulants are 
often extremely Bcryiceahle in diphtheria; a rapid pulse 
is no counter-indication. 

If vomiting occur, constantly ancking small pieces 
of ice tends to allay it. It aleo aflbrda comfort to 
the patient by arresting the constant hawking up of 
macuM, which is nsually abundantly secreted. As a 
diluent, the melted ice promotes the action of the 
kidneys. 

Children will aometimcs perEistently refuae to 
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swallow becanse it gires them pain, and they cannot 
understand the necessity for bearing the pain in order 
to noorish the system. In snch cases nntritive injec- 
tions mnst be employed. About an ounce of flnid 
should be giren at a time. The enemata should be 
commenced (if necessary) as soon as the true character 
of the disease is known, and repeated erery four 
hours. 

Diet for Corpulence or Obesitt. 

Some years ago considerable interest was excited 
by the publication of a method of treatment by which 
Mr. Banting had succeeded in reducing his cumber- 
some corpulence to a condition of health, and his 
weight from 14 stone 6 lbs. to 11 stone 2 lbs. There 
was nothing in this result that might not hare been 
physiologically anticipated from the dietetic measures 
he adopted. But he brought into prominence the fact 
that such measures will prove most effectiye without 
medicinal aid. It has been judiciously pointed out by 
Dr. Payy that the reduction in weight is not only 
due to the changes made in the elementary con- 
stituents of the diet taken, but also in its quantity ; 
and that it is unsafe to adopt his scale without 
discrimination, for it barely comes up to what is 
regarded as hospital ''subsistence dief 

Mr. Banting states that his original dietary table 
comprised " bread and milk for breakfast, or a pint of 
tea with plenty of milk, sugar, and buttered toast ; 



meat, beer, mnch bread, and pastry for dinner ; the 
meal of tea Himilar to that of break fust ; and generallj 
a frnit tart or bread and milk for sopper." The chief 
feature of this is the exclusion of vegetoblcB aud 
alcoholic drinks. Subsequently he adopted the 
following scale : — 

Brenkfast at 9 a.m. ; fire to six ounces of either 
beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, or cold 
meat of any kind, extept pork or veal ;.a large cnp of 
tea or coffee (without milk or sugar), a little biscnit, 
or one ounce of tlry toast ; making together six ounces 
of Boiids and niue of liquids. 

Dinner at 2 p.m. ; five or six ounces of any fish 
except salmon, herrings, or eels ; any meat except pork 
or veal ; any vegetable except potato, parsnips, beet- 
root, turnip, or carrot ; one ounce of dry toast ; fmit 
ont of a pudding not sweetened ; any kind of poultry 
or game ; and two or three glasses of good claret, 
sherry, or madeiraf champagne, port, and beer for- 
bidden ; making together ten to twelve ounces of 
solids and ten of liquids. 

Tea at 6 p.m. ; two or three ounces of cooked fiTiit, 
a rusk or two, and a cup of tea without milk or sugar; 
making two to four ounces of solids and nine of 
liquids. 

Supper at 9 p.m. j three or four ounces of meat or 
fish, similar to dinner j with a glass or two of clai-et 
or sherry and water; making four ounces of solids 
and seven of liquids. 

Sugar, says Mr. Banting, is the most active of i9 
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fat- forming foods ; for he has repeatedly observed that \ 
five ounueB of sugar diaiributed over seveu days (leas 
than an oUDce a day) augmented his weight nearly ■ 
pound by the end of that time. Other prohibited 
Babatances do not produce Ruch obvions resalts ; but 
he made it a rnle to avoid all rootB or vegetables grown 
uaderground, ail fat, and all farinaceous matters, 
eating bread only wlien it was properly toasted, J 

For athletic excrciseB it is often found neeessary to I 
reduce tlie weight and size ; and from the regimea 1 
sdopted in training, Eome hints may be gatliered for 
the guidance of those who are obese. For athletes 
the Ibllouing dieting bee been recommended: — Break- 
fast at 8 ; tije lean of mutton or beef without fat or 
ekin ; dry toast, biscuit, or oat-coke ; a tumbler of 
claret and water, or a large cup of tea without milk or 
BDgar, or with a slice of lemon. Luncheon at 1 ; bread 
or biscuit, Dutch cheese, salads, roasted apples, 
radishes ; after eating, a little water, clai'et and water, 
or uuBweeteoed lemonade. Dinner at 5 or 6 ; fresh meat 
cf any kind except pork and veal, and without fat or 
skin J green vegetables, but no potatoes, pastry, or 
made dishes ; a jelly, lemon ice, or roasted apple; 
,claret and water daring dinner, one glass of madeira 
or sherry after it. 

For the reduction of general obesity the preceding 
dietaries niav therefore be thus epitomized : — 

Admissible : — Lean meat, poultry, game, eggs, milk 
in moderation, green vegetables, turnips, succulent 
fruit, light wines, dry sherry, bitter ale, and spirits. 
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all in great moderation ; brown bread in moderation, 
wheaten bread in greater moderation, digestive bis- 
cuits, gJuten biscnite. 

Prohibited: — Fat in every form, butter, cream, 
sugar and sweets of every kind, pastry and puddings, 
potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beetroot, rice, sago, and 
other farinaceous articles, porter, stout, and sweet 
ales, port, and sweet wines. 

Exercise nnd baths are essential adjuncts to dietary 
treatment in the reduction of corpulence, Bnt the 
necessity for carefulness in the diet is increased by the 
fact that a corpulent person cannot usually take 
exercise sutficient to walk off the diet. If violent 
exertion be exhausting, digestion is interfered with ; 
and at the same time the fat that tmavoidably exists 
in the meat is assimilated, so that the adipose tissue 
grows, while the muscular and nervous strength is 
diminished. Many stout persons are already active j 
and any considerable addition to their activity would 
add to their discomfort, and possibly prove injurious. 
Hence the necessity for strict attention to regimen. 

Diet roE Rickets. 

Bickets is essentially a disease of mal-nutrition, 
and is not hereditary, as scrofula often is. It is a 
disease of early childhood, manifesting itself as early 
as the seventh to the eighteenth month, rarely after 
the twenty- four th. Every organ of the body is impli- 
cated, although it is most manifest ia the bones. 
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which are deficient in calcareous element*: They are 
therefore gelatinoiia, soft, and yielding. This defi- 
ciency in the more suhBtantial osseoua particlee is 
cansed by improper diet, and is only to be corrected 
by aupplying what is proper. Rickets does not occnr 
in children who are kept, too long at the breast, bnt 
among thoge that are weaned too soon. It ia Dot 
because tiiey are supplied with milk, but because 
they are fed too boob on meat and vegetables. 
It is never so common as in babies that are weaned 
before the teeth are sufficiently forward ; and fed on 
pap, potatoes, bacon, and beef. It occurs far too 
commonly in the great centres of population, where 
mothers are induced to neglect their children in order 
to po to work, and especially in large manufacturing 
towns, where they go to mills far too soon after babies 
are born. For rickety children nothing can take 
the place of milk, — first the mother's milk, if it be 
good ; next comes milk diluted with water, and sweet- 
ened with sugar of milk ; even ekira milk is better 
than none at all. And the milk may form a large 
proportion of the diet after the age of infancy is 
passed. Cod-liver oil, animal broths, and fresh meat 
may then be given. The administration of a moderate 
quantity of finely scraped raw beef, made into a 
palatable sandwich, salted and peppered, is much to be 
recommended. Malt or barley food is specially snitable 
for rachitic children. It may be prepared in the 
lollowing manner :^Four table-spoonfuls of ground 
malt eboald be boiled for ten minutes in a pint of 



water, the liquid poured off, and a pint of new milk 

added. The Bediment from the husk, if finely ground, 
need not he removed, as it is very nutritious, and rich 
in bone-forming materials. Cod-liver oil hna a specific 
action io this disease, but should only be given in 
small doaea, ten to twenty drops at first, and the 
quautity gradually increased to a teaspoouful. During 
its administration the evacuations should be examined, 
for the appearance and odour of the oil in them are 
sigoB ttiat the quantity should be reduced. 

Diet is Hysteria. ^^M 

In this disorder the diet should be a generona, 
varied, and highly nitrogenons one. Fish or bacon 
may be taken for breakfast, which will bo generally 
more acceptable and better relished if a cold bath or 
spinal douche has been taken on rising. For the other 
meals the diet should be as nutritive as the digestive 
organs will permit without caasing disturbance. But 
the chief point to be noted here is the disuse of wine, 
beer, and spirits. The daily consumption of alcoholic 
beverages, for the debility from whioh patients 
imagine they suffer, should be strenuously opposed, 
for this, instead of conferring benefit, only tends to 
confirm the worst symptom of the complaint. There 
is, further, danger to he apprehended lest the patieot 
should in time learn to enjoy the pleasurable sensa- 
tions yielded by alcohol so highly, that in the end 
she becomes an inebriate. A feeling of eibaustioa or 
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fiuntness fWrni defective or perverted nervons anppliea, 
may indeed be removed by Btimnlants, but the ex- 
haustion qnickly returns, and with it the temptation 
again to eeek relief by the same meaaB. It is most 
difficuU to persuade the patient that the sensations 
of faintneaa or exhanstion are really aggravated by 
Btimnlants, and that if she will abstain from the dela- 
Bive draught, and adopt rational methods of cure, 
nerve-power will return, and with it appetite and 
other normal functions. 

" The best way of breaking off the habit of yielding 
to the perverted sensation which bo insidiouBly cries 
for aicohol," writes Dr. Chambers, " is immediately 
and altogether to relinqaisb it. Terrible sometimea 
ie the straggle, yet it ia a bracing and ennobling con- 
flict i whereas the long-continued daily annoyance of 
giving it up little by little is on the whole quite as 
painful, and is often enfeebling to the mind. More- 
over courage is likelier to give way in a month thau 
in & day." 



Diet for Diareh(ea. 

In reani caaes of Diarrhaa food Bhoold be given 
Bparingly, consisting of light, non-irritating articles 

■gruel, rice, baked rice pudding, arrowroot, arrow- 
root bigcaita, Neave's food prepared with an extra 
quantity of milk, and other farinaceous substances, 
which should be taken cooL The temperature ' 
. ia very important ; cold milk and lime-water 
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will often arrest infantOe Diarrhaa, whea warm milk 
would be nsetesB. If severe sickness be superadded, 
all preparations of milk may have to be suspended for 
a few tiours, and whey, veal-broth, Mellin's patent 
extract, water, or barlej-water substituted. Eaw 
meat, or juice, aometimea acta favourably in Diarrhcea 
of yonng children. 

In chronic Diarrhaa the diet should be nutritions, 
but restricted to the most digestible kinds of food ; 
mutton, chicken, pigeon, game, and white fish are 
generally suitable, if not over-cooked. Tender beef 
is not inadmissible in many csBea. Pork, veal, and 
all tough portiouH of meat should be avoided. Starchy 
foods— arrowroot, sago, etc. — are insufficient for pro- 
loDged cases of Diarrhcea, but are improved by a 
mixture with good milk. Old rice, well boiled in 
milk, taken directly it is prepared, forms excellent 
nourishment. Eaw or half-cooked eggs, and good 
sound ripe grapes in moderation, may generally be 
taken. Mucilaginous drinks — barley-water, gimi- 
water, linseed-tea, etc., are the most suitable. Alco- 
holic stimulants may be necessary in some cases of 
Diarrhcea, but rarely, the best wine is good Burgundy. 
Beer never agrees. Milk and Ime-water or scalded 
milk constitutes the best diet ; in feverish conditions 
it may be iced ; soda-water may be occasionally 
substituted for lime-water. Eeatricting a patient 
entirely to this diet is often alone sufficient Lo core 
most kinds of Diarrhcea not dependent on any 
organic cause. Even in the latter case mudi tern- 
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porary benefit is generally gained. The alkaline milk 
diet may be taken in small meals at regular intervala. 
As important accesaoriea to the above, the postural 
treatment of Diarrhtea, and the application of a mode- 
rately tightly fitting flannel roller around the abdomen , 
are Tery valuable. Rest in the recumbent posture is 
especially desirable in acute cases. 

Diet foe Dbopsy, 
In acute Dropsy the diet should he similar to that 
in acute fever; in chronic Dropsy patients require 
nourishing diet to meet the exhaustion that commonly 
exists, but on account of that extreme feeblenessj 
easily digestible food only should be taken. To allay 
the burning thirst often experienced, cold water is 
the best beverage ; but any other that the patient 
desires, if not positively injurious, may be taken. ' 
Water may be said to be a real restorative, and may 
be taken ad libitum, for it increases the amount of 
fluids excreted to an extent greater than its own 
bulk ; it also tends to improve the appetite and 
strengthen the pulse, while it diminigbes the dropsical 
collections. It will thus be seen that the popular I 
notion that drinking water increases Dropsy is en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Di£T IN Eczema hsa other Skin Dibeases. 
Cod-liver oil is a dietetic medicine of great value 
in Eczema, especially in the chronic stage, and when 
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attended with emaciation. Children will oilen take 
it greedily in its natnral state. It may be given with 
Bsfety to the youngeet infant ; or it may be given in 
the form of cod-liver oil chocolata The daily nse of 
vegetable food is a point that shonld be rigidly ad- 
hered to, especially snch bb ib eaten unooljed — lettnce, 
celery, watercreaseB, etc., for vegetables contain potash 
salts, which are needed by the blood, but are ab- 
BtrDcted in the process of boiling. The j'niee of meat 
is very valuable ; it may be given alone as beef or 
mutton tea, or mixed with other food. Salted and 
cured meats are decidedly objectionable, except fat 
bacon, which is recommended for breakfast. For 
infanta the cod-liver oil ia especially valuable; also 
good milk in large quantity, chicken broth, etc. This 
provision of fresh meat and vegetables, combined with 
the use of pure soft water for ablutiona, will be found 
very helpful in the relief of all cutaneous disorders. 

Diet in Diseases of the Liver. 
As diseaaea of the liver are very frequently occa- 
sioned by errors in diet, careful regimen fills a moat 
important place in the treatment of the functional 
disorders of that organ. Temporary disturbance and 
chronic derangemeutalike call for limitation in the ar- 
ticles of food. The morbid condition which is indicated 
by jaundice, its yellow discoloratiouB, lassitude, and 
sense of weight and fulness, must be met as much by 
prohibitions of diet as by prescriptions of Diedicine, 
Aa the two leading causea of diseases of the liver 
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are too abnndant, highly seaaoncd, stimulating diet, 
.and the habitual use of alcoholic drinke, these should 
ie pei-fiiBtently avoided. Excesaes at the table, which 
caiwe the introduction into the BjBt«m of a great 
Tarietj' of noxious matters which clog the functional ' 
^roceBBGB, and overload the digestive orgaos, must 
be supplanted by moderation and abstinence. Heavy 
meals, sweet and oily articles ofdiet, and alcoholic stim- 
nlants must not be allowed, A minimum quantity of 
albuminous food should be taken, in order that the 
quantity of uric acid may he lessened ; and a minimum 
quantity of carbonaceous food, in order t!iat the uric 
acid may be oxidized as much as possible. G-reat 
regularity should be observed in the hours of meals, 
and only light and nutritious food taken. Whea 
acute symptoms are present, chicken broth, beef tea, 
toasted bread scalded with hot water and flavoured 
with a little sugar, roasted apples, and cold water ai 
libihim, constitute the most suitable diet All food, 
when a more varied regimen is admissible, should be 
properly cooked, and the quantity taken should be 
proportioned to the amount of physical work that 
has to be performed, for one of the most common 
imxiliaries of liver disorders is deficiency of outdoor 
exercise and the maintenance of sedentary habits. 

With regard to food supplied to soldiers not 
in action in India, two errors are commonly com- 
mitted, — the rations are too large, and served out 
according to regulations that may be very good with 
reference to a temperate climate, hard work, and 
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English habits ; and the condiments — spicea and 
pepper — are sapplied in excess, additions which may 
be suitable for the purely vegetable diet of the 
Hindoo, but which are prejudicial to the European. 
The diet adopted in India is usually far too stimu- 
lating; especially is this the case with regard to 
alcoholic drinks. Whether in India or elsewhere, 
those that are subject to diseases of the liver should 
studionsly abstain from malt liquors, port wine, 
champagne, and other strong; wines and spirits. 
Claret, or a small quantity of the pnrest spirit largely 
diluted, as a rule answers best as a beverage ; but 
even these should be taken sparingly, and many per- 
sons do best without stimulants at all. Entire ab- 
stinence would be attended with no serious reaults ; 
there might be temporary inconvenience doe to a 
craving for what had been habitual, which wonld 
be modified by a little coffee or tea, and wonld be 
speedily overcome ; but abstinence at that cost would 
act beneficially on the functions of the liver. 



Diet in iNrAUCT. 
Infancy is not naturally a period of sickness 






s a time in which sickness is often induced by 
errors in diet. Indeed, there is no more fruitful source 
of suffering and death at this period than unsuitable 
or excessive feeding. Of more than 1,000 deaths of 
children under one year of age in Newcastle during 
1874, 19 per cent, died irom diseases coaaequentd 
improper nutrition. 



Milk is the natural food of infaote, and nothing 
I can altogether take its place. If the mother's milk 
, be withheld, onless the milk of another carefolly- 
selected mother be Bnbetitnted, the child will soffer. 
This alone contains the elements snitable for the 
growth of the infant, and in such form and proportions 
as can be digested ; for daring the firet period of 
infancy all the digestive fdnctions are not in operation. 
' There are no teeth for the maetication of food, there 
is no saliva to dissolve it and facilitate its assimilation ; 
, while the stomach and intestines are in snch a suscep- 
tible and delicate state, that they are easily deranged 
even by the nnanitable food which may be eaten by 
the mother. There are thns physiological indications 
that the digestive capacity is limited, and that no 
other food is suitable besides that which the Creator 
I has provided in the mother's milk. When the teeth 
begin to appear, and the maternal milk begins to fail, 
this may be aupptemented by light farinaceous diet. 
And when the teeth become more developed during 
the second year, some animal food may be added. 

If the mother's milk fail, and a substitnte cannot 
be provided, the milk of the cow should be used, as it 
approaches most nearly to woman's milk in its con- 
stituent elements. It is of course important that the 
milk should come from a cow or from a dairy where 
the cows are in a healthy condition and well cared for. 
It is by no means essential, though desirable, that tha 
milk should be always obtained from one particular 
cow. But it is essential for the health of the infant 
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that the milk be supplied from cows fed on wbolesome 
food. It is also essential that the cow has Bot very re- 
cently calved. And the fresher the milk the better; for 
as the mother's milk deteriorates by remaining in the 
breast after the draught comes on, so the cow's milk 
ia deteriorated by standing. New milk warm from 
the cow is the best for children at any age. 

When given to the child the milk of the cow should 
be assimilated as nearly ns possible to that of the 
mother. It should be diluted in the proportion of 
two-thirds of milk to one-third of soft, pure, tepid 
water, to each pint of which should have been pre- 
viously added a drachm of sugar of milk (which being 
extracted from milk is far preferable to cane-sugar, 
and two grains of finely-powdered phosphate of lime). 
If the milk has been skimmed, a large table-spoonfdl 
of cream shonld be added to each pint of milk ; if not 
skimmed, the addition of two tea-spounfula will 
suffice. After a time the proportion of water may be 
lessened. It is of importance that after the child haa 
been fed the bottle be washed with a weak solution 
of carbonate of soda, and that the teat be put into 
cold water, there to remain till wanted. 

Condensed milk, i.e., milk from which much of the 
water has been evaporated, and to which a large pro- 
portion of cane-sugar has been added, is now used to 
a large extent as a subetitute for fresh milk. Its 
recommendations are that it is cheap, and always 
ready to hand for the preparation of a meal. But it 
is doubtful if in such preparation sufficient water ia 
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usually added, if the milk is not too much sweetened, 
and if infants fed on it do not acquire a plumpness 
which is due to the increase of fat rather than of flesh. 
It is hard to say that it ought not to be used, espe- 
cially when there is diflBculty in obtaining a supply of 
fresh and pure cow's milk ; but it is not certain that 
it is really wholesome diet for a child. In using it, 
it should be remembered that it is to be diluted not 
merely to the consistence of ordinary cow's milk, but 
to the substitute for woman's milk. 

When dribbling commences and the teeth begin to 
appear, the infant may be fed on bread sop, sweetened 
with sugar of milk, bread crusts which he can suck 
and gnaw, plain biscuits, biscuit powder, baked flour, 
and rusks, or Neave's farinaceous food ; but fancy 
biscuits are objectionable. It is not till the parotid 
glands secrete saliva that the child is able to digest 
starchy food. 

And it may be observed that not only is the ma- 
ternal milk the very best diet that a mother can give 
to her child, but the best part of it is when " the 
draught comes in." The reason for this is that it has 
just been secreted, and is therefore in the most refined 
and perfect condition. Every minute that it remains 
in the gland after secretion it deteriorates, for particles 
are separated which never reunite ; and thus the 
assimilation by the child is less easy. 

A little mutton broth, weak beef-tea, or chicken 
soup may be occasionally added. But these additions 
to milk diet should be only gradually made. Pre- 
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mature weaning is to be most strongly deprecated; 

its advantages are superficial, ita evils lasting. It has 
been shown by M. Guerin that too early weaning 
is the most froitfol cause of Rickets. The child may 
appear to he well, his muscles firm ; he may be active 
and desirous to walk ; but the bones have not grown, 
the limbs yield and become distorted. The bow-legged 
children so common in manufacturing districta suffer 
thus in consequence of neglect io infancy. 

There are circumstances, however, which justify 
early weaning. If the mother be a feeble woman, if 
she be subject to any acute disease or chronic affection, 
or if she show signs of suffering from eontioaed lac- 
tation — such as headache, dimness of sight, shortness 
of breath, palpitation or night sweats, the maternal 
nuraiug should be discontinued. And the discontinn- 
ance may be desirable at the end of the sixth month, 
or even of the first or second ; for persistence in 
nursing is then prejudicial to both mother and child. 

But the period of weaning should under ordinary 
circumstances be determined by the growth of the 
teeth and by the child's age. Milk should be the 
predominant food till the eye-teeth are cut ; it is then 
not difficult to resume a diet of milk altogether, if in 
connection with dentition there be diarrhcea, con- 
vulsions, or other ailments. From seven to twenty 
months of age farinaceous matters may be mixed in 
gradually increasing qaantities with the milk; but they 
should be well cooked first by being baked, and then 
dissolved by boiling. 
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Accordiog to our experience Neave'a farinaceouB 
food is one of the best articles of diet for infnnts, and 
indeed for invulids generally. It contains all the in- 
gredients requisite for the formation of muacle, fnt, 
and bone, and for the maintenance of the warmth of 
the body, Ab it contains the essential gluten and 
salts, it is superior to corn flour for infnnts and growing 
children. We know of nothing superior iis an element 
of transitional diet between the administration of 
milk alone and the adoption of ordinary food. Ridge's, 
Eard's, and other farinaceous preparations have their 
recommendations, and are preferred by some persons. 
Liebig has prepared a " food for infants" from wheat 
flour, malted barley flonr, cow's milk, bicarbonate of 
potash, and water. It is complex in its composition, 
and necessitates some complexity in its cooking ; 
neverthelesB it is extensively used in Germany, where 
it is regarded as more suitable to infantile digestion 
than the starchy food which is naually given in this 
country. Few persons who can obtain good cow's 
milk will, however, run the risks involved in preparing 
it for nse. Liebig's extract of malt is a similar pre- 
paration for quick assimilation of starchy matters. 
But whatever be the farinaceous food selected, it 
should be most distinctly understood that it is to be 
employed as a gradnnl transition from milk diet. 
Prof. Buckingham is of opinion that a healthy mother 
should nurse her child until the first sixteen teeth are 
.cut; and that if she cannot nurse it so long, it should ~ 
■lutve no other diet bat milk. He Bt&tes that careful j 
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observation has confirmed him in this opinion, for 
although early deaths may be produced by other 
causes, the great majority of infants who die fall 
victims in their second summer, when the changes due 
to teething are going on, and their stomachs have 
been loaded with indigestible food. Up to three years 
old, the quantity of farinas may be increased and 
given as puddings with a little egg. Bread and butter 
may also be given, and towards the end of that time 
a well-boiled mealy potato with a little red gravy may 
be given for dinner. 

But no child should be allowed to touch animal 
food of any kind until its eye-teeth and first molars 
are developed. The late Sir C. Clarke used to say 
that the frequent infraction of this rule was worth 
£10,000 a year to him ; his practice lying chiefly 
among the children of the higher classes. After that 
age the quantity and quality of meat allowed should 
be carefully graduated according to the constitution 
of the child, those of a sanguine temperament re- 
quiring less animal and more farinaceous food, while 
the more robust and less sensitive need more solid 
nutriment. 

One of the greatest mistakes committed in feeding 
children consists in giving them too frequent meals, 
or allowing them to be continually eating, particularly 
in allowing them sweetmeats and other indigestible 
articles to be consumed between meals. After two 
years of age, an interval of four hours between meals 
is rarely more than enough, and to give biscuit, fruit- 
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bread, or ww^easess^^ ibs: rysLTirrne 5i fiisi s^rV 
tracdng so uinca frcca izit c5r?sdT* Tt -rerE of iL* 
gtcmiidL vhidi like ercrj oi^er cggfca , rf^wnr^ a'« 
mterrul €f np&» nfkr acii^m^ 

And here wemsj^dd a xerj sircoz jr^est asaixst 
the jH'aence of grnng feT?^ ciccaEosallT) alcoholS? 
stimnlaiite to is&iis and cadres. T^e ig7K«7aace 
which prompce BOfme perenis lo give their children 
beer, nine, and eren cpdriic, is marrelloizs as it is 
culpable. Such drinks are qniie mmeeessair, exr^pc 
when ordered bj a medical man in cases of illness ; 
an immediate injnrr is inflicted on the diQd, and 
tastes and habits are formed which will prore 
harmfnl in alter life. In proof that immediate injurr 
is inflicted, the following fact mar be cited. — An 
ingenious surgeon tried the following experiment: 
— ^he gare to two of his children, for a week alter- 
nately, to the one a full glass of sherry, and to the 
other a large orange. The effects that followed were 
sufficient to prore the injnrions tendency of yarious 
liquors. In the one the pulse was quickened, the 
heat increased, the secretions morbidly altered, and 
the flow of bile diminished; while the other had 
every appearance that indicated high health. The 
same effects followed when the experiment was reversed, 
when the orange girl took wine, and the wine girl had 
an orange. The injury cannot be less decided when 
infants, with their delicate and susceptible organiza- 
tions, sip the beer and wine their parents indulge in. 
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Solid Nuthimekt, 

In coBJnnction with tlie preceding remarks, the 
following dietarieB may prove gaggeative and useful, 
tlie presumption being that at tlie earliest age the 
mother is able to nurse her child. 

Diet from Six to Twelve Months Old. — I. — 
7 a.m.. a breakfaat-cupful of Neave'a food. 10.30 
a.m., a break fast- cupful of milk, with a teaspoonfal of 
lime water added if milk alone causes discomfort. 
'2 p.m., the yolk only of one egg well beaten up in a 
teacupful of milk. 5.30 p.m., as at 7 a.m. 10 p.m., 
as at 10.30 a.m. 2 {alternative). — 7 a.m., a dessert- 
epoonfui of pearl barley jelly dissolved in a breakfast- 
cupful of warm milk, slightly sweetened. 10.30a.m., 
a breakfast-cupful of milk with a teaspoonful of lim p 
water if necessary. 2 p.m., egg pudding, with a 
little milk or sugar or red gravy, 5.30 p.m., a tea- 
i;upfiil of Neave's food. 10 p.m. as at 10.30 a.m. 

Diet from Twelve to Eighteen Mouths Old. — 
1, — 7.80 a.m., a rusk or slice of stale bread with a 
breakfast-cupful of miikj if the child has teeth it 
should crunch the bread and sip the milk ; if not, the 
bi'cad should be soaked in milk. 1 1 a.m., a teacupfnl 
of milk, with a plain biscuit or a thin slice of bread 
and butter. 1.30 p.m., egg-pndding, with a little 
milk, or sugar or red gravy j or [alUrnalive) a 
teacupfnl of good beef-tea, or of beef gravy, with rusk 
or stale bread, followed by a table -spoonful of light 
farinacous pudding. 6 p.m., as at 7,30 a.m. 
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2 {allsniatwe). — 7.30 a.m., the yolk of one lightly I 
boiled egg, a thin slice of bread and bntter, and a | 
cupfnl of new milk. 11 a.m., a drink of milk and a 
thin slice of bread and butter. 1.30 p.m., a mealy 
potato, thoroughly cooked, well mashed, and looiat- 
eoed with red gravy ; a cupful of milk. 6 p.m., a 
rnsk or aliee of stale bread with a breakfast-cupful of 
miUc, the bread may be crunched and the milk eipped, 
or the bread Boaked in the milk. A weakly child may 
hare a little milk at 10 p.m. ; a healthy child will 
need nothing after 6 if well trained. 

, — Three good meala will suffice for some children. 
8 a.m., Neave'a food in three-quarters of a pint of \ 
milk. 1 p.m., a teagpoonfnl of baked flour and one 
of fine oatmeal beaten up together till Bmoath with 
four table-spoonfuls of cold water ; the yolk of an egg 
beaten up in three-quarters of a pint of milk, this 
added to the former and the whole boiled till it thick- 
5.30 p.m., as at 8 a.m. If the child really re- 
quires anything early in the morning or at 10 p.m., he 
may have half a teacupfu! of milk aud a plain bis- 
cuit, or a thin slice of bread and butter. 

Diet from Eighteen Mosths Old and Upwards. 
— 1. — 7.30 a.m„ a break fast -cupful of milk with a 
couple of rusks or a good slice of stale bread. 1.30 
p.m., a email slice of underdone lean of roast mutton, 
well masticated, one well-boiled and well-raashed 
mealy potato with a little gravy ; water or milk and 
water. 6 p.m., a breakfast-cupfal of milk, and broad 
and bntter. 



2 lallpniative). — 7.30 a.m., a breakfast -cupfol of 
milk, the yolk of one lightly-boiled egg, a slice of 
lirend and batter. 1.30 p.m., a breakfaBt-cupful of 
good beef-tea, followed by a good tableBpoonfiil of 
plaiii custard or farinnceoiis padding. 6 p.m., a break- 
faat-Rupful of milk with bread and batter. 

Prom two years old meat may be giren once a day, 
and a little well-stewed or prcBerved frait or marma- 
lade occaaionally added to the diet. Cocoa may be 
sometiraea sabstitnted for milk ; tea and aoSea shonld 
be entirely withheld. ^^^| 

Diet is Old Ase. ^^^| 

With the decline of life there is a diminntion of 
the activity of the Bscrctions and of the assimilative 
fnnctions. Disintegrated cell-tissue is bat tardily 
repaired, and the muscles become soft, flabby, and pale 
from an insufficient supply of blood; there is therefore 
a diminntion of physical strength. The nervous func- 
tions are also only imperfectly performed. Hence it ia 
necessary that there shonld be some modifications in 
the diet when a person has passed middle life. Very 
old people, and those who have lost their teeth, are in 
danger of swallowing food before it has been suffi- 
ciently broken up and moistened with saliva, thus 
giving rise to indigestion and imperfect assimilation. 
Indigestible and innutritions articles of diet should 
therefore be studioasly avoided. The items which 
were harmless in the vigour of life are now harmful, 
and most be eschewed. Heavy puddings and pastry 
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jbsfid }BBBBi HtniUffi iK* JB& X(> ynnssBT ood- 
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been aUaJfrnliuni za eadNr I0&. Tbe best abdiold be 
wE^eetadj dbeqi ipoiiia are » be opedaiDT aTc^dod, 
on i w y i T- fc of die qj aa amj of fisd oil tiber oocain. 
If decfkaneK be tronbieBa&ep an eg^a saDdvkb, 
or a tew bin'iiiii, with 'a little vann vine and vater 
or a gjaai of bidcr ale, the ka thing befive gcong to 
bed, will be fbond aerrieeable. 

AUentaon ihoiild be paid to the teeth. These littk 
organs of masticatiKni perform arezr important part in 
the p rep ar atory prooesB of digesticxL Those that are 
sound dioold be preeerred; thoee that are beginning 
to decay dionld reeeire the immediate care of the 
dentist Artificial teeth are rerj ralaable substitutes 
for lost natural teeth; and when a set has been 
procured, they should be examined every few months 
by the dentist, so that they may be fitted to the 
shrinking gums, and their grinding surfiaces kept in 
apposition. The roughness of those surfaces also be- 
comes worn down, and consequently the trituration of 

food is incomplete. Teeth should be obtained not 

O 
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merely to improve personal appearance, but also tp 
promote mastication and healthy digestion. 

Diet foe Travellers. 

One of the common errors of ordinary travellers is 
that they eat and drink too much on their way. For 
want of occupation, and under the excitement of 
travelling, more is eaten than a healthy appetite 
really calls for, more than the stomach can properly 
digest, and more than the system actually needs. In 
the course of a long journey it is sometimes necessary 
to time the refreshments by the stopping-places at 
which they can be obtained ; but as nearly as possible 
the ordinary periods for taking meals should be observed. 
Sandwiches, or some other light repast, will allay the 
appetite, and will meet all the requirements of the 
system in a state of repose, and when no physical or 
mental demands are made upon it. Warm coffee or 
tea is much to be preferred as a beverage to beer or 
spirits; the warmth is grateful to the consumer in cold 
weather, and the perspiration induced is cooling in hot 
weather, care being taken in the latter case not to sit 
in a draught. The stimulating effect of alcoholic drinks 
is undesirable for the drinker ; while the exhalations 
therefrom are obnoxious to other travellers. 

Invalid travellers are, however, more in danger of 
eating too little than too much. They have to guard 
against the exhaustion of fatigue as well as to main- 
tain the tone of a system already enfeebled. And they 
are often so injudicious as to tax their powers of 
endurance to the utmost by attempting too much in 



the course of a day. In travelling, say, to winter in \ 
the Bonth of France, or to the Italian wateriug- 
places, there is often eager haste to reach the end of 
the journey, involving needless and injurious fatigue. 
The day-jouraeys are often too long, the night-rest ia i 
often too short j and if the invahd travels by "easy *j 
BtagcB," he is often guilty of the indiscretion of 
attempting a little sight-seeing, which is incompatible 
Tvith the conservation of strength which ia really 
needed. Premising that too much is not attempted, 
and that some friend relieves the invalid of all charge 
of luggage, tickets, &c., and secures prompt entrance I 
into the waiting-rooms, we will point out what is ' 
desirable with reference to food. Arrangement should 
be made before starting for an ample supply of what 
may be required by the invalid, and in such form and 
manner that it may be taken when the appetite calla 
for it. An invalid should not have to wait for wliat j 
may happen to be at the next station, with its hurry 
and excitement A basket should be SUed with 
essentials, — a chicken, pheasant, ox-tongne, a plain j 
cake, plain biscuits, butter, grapes, wine or wine and 
water, or whatever the patient may and can take. 
EoUs can always be obtained at the hotels. The 
basket should also be replenished ou the way. A 
little forethought wOl provide whatever is suitable, ^ 
tasty, and easily handled in a railway train. The 
demands of appetite can thus bo met when they are 
most keen, and the invalid is saved from irritation 
and exhaustion. 
Travellers by Sea should prepare thcmaelTea b. fe« 



days before the voyage for the new conditions to vhich 
they will be subject. Besides taking such medicines 
as may improve the digestion, oyer-repletion, irregn- 
larity in taking food, rich and indigestible diet, and 
everything likely to disagree should be avoided. 
During the early part of the voyage, tmleas the 
weather be very fine, or the traveller be used to the 
sea, he should remain in his berth in a horizontal 
posture, and take chiefly liquid food, such as beeftea, 
chicken-broth, or such light diet. Champagne — iced, 
if poBsible— is the best beverage if it suit the stomach. 
Soda-water, with a small quantity of brandy, often 
suits well. Drinking a tumbler of te]}id fresh water 
facilitates sickness and thus brings prompt relief. 
When the sickness, subsides and the appetite returns, 
a oup of good coflee without milk or sugar, with a 
plain biscuit or a small slice of toast, is often 
gratefuL 

Diet in MATEaNirr. 
The expectant mother should make few changes in 
her diet, if it be simple, nutritious, and easily digested. 
It ia an error to suppose that she should eat and drink 
excessively. Quality is to be considered rather than 
quantity. Rich food does not nourish the infant, and 
may be productive of serious consequences. "Whatever 
ia taken should be thoroughly masticated, and accom- 
panied by a little cold drink, as milk and eoda 
water. Animal food, plainly cooked, once a day, 
well-boiled vegetables, ripe fruit, and farinaceous 
paddings, will afford sufficient variety, and at the 
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e time not disagree with the stomach. HighJy 
Beasoned dishes, salted and smoked meat, pastry, rich 
sauces, and mnch raw fruit are objectionable. Strong 
tea and coffee, wines, beer, spirits, and stimclants are 
nsually prejudicial to mother and child. Eveiything 
that is likely to produce constipation should be 
avoided ; while such food as brown bread, biscuitsj 
and cooked fruits are to be taken to mainiain a healthy 
action of the bowels, 

The recent mother should be allowed to have as 
much good nntritious food as she desires, and can 
easily digest and assimilate. As soon after delivery 
lis the appetite returns, snhstantial, nourishing diet 
may be given. If the appetite be poor (perhaps from 
exhanstion or want of fresh air, or want of exercise), 
it may be at once t«mpted by some simple but palat- 
able food, without waiting for it to become stronger. 
A mutton chop or the breast of a chicken, oatmeal 
porridge, cold toast buttered, bread and butter, light 
farinaceous puddings, gruel, cocoa, black tea, &c., may 
be given. Many women have suffered from low in- 
flatnmatory symptoms and serious nterine disorders 
&om a too excluBive use of slops, the system being 
insufficiently strengthened to rally from the physical 
exhaustion attending parturition. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that wholesome food is the best 
preventive of inflammation. Too mnch liquid food 
is likely to produce flatulence, distention, and consti- 
pation, and to retard those physiological changes which 
take place after parturition. i 

The ncraing mother should abstaia feoia. VweiuCT*^ 
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disagreea with heraelf orraay be productive of discom- 
fort to her infant. She should feed well, esercising 
diBcntninatiouin her choice of food; but not over-feed 
herself. Her meals shonld be regular, mastication 
complete, and natural appetite eatiefied. If she be 
a small woman, and be habitually a small eater, and 
have small children, she will not require so much as 
a larger and more robust mother. Highly seaaooed 
or indigestible food, late dinners or heavy Buppera, 
strong wines and spirits, should be avoided. It is by 
no means necessary that a very Bparae and limited diet 
should be adopted, but there shoold be a judicious 
abstinence from whatever would disagree with herself 
or deteriorate her milk. Some self-denial must be 
practised for the sake of the child, yet such kinds of 
food as f^ooae, dnck, salted meats, ahell-fish, rich dishes, 
and pastry should not be taken ; but good butcher's 
meat, fowl, game, farinaceoua vegetables and puddings 
may be eaten. To provide good milk, not!iing ia 
better than cocoa, cow's milk, or milk and water ; to 
satisfy thirst, barley water, toast and water, or plain 
water should be taken. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that mait liquor or wine makes more or better 
milk. It adds nothing to the excelleoce of the secre- 
tion; on the contrary, it detracts from it, for it makes 
it watery, aad the acidity and bitterness of the liquid 
drunk is prejudicial to the child. If a small quantity 
has been habitually taken, its use may be continued, 
bnt not exceeded with the notion that the patient 
" requires more support " than ia obtained from good 
Joints, plain diiakg, fieili u,' 
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CHAPTEH VII. 



METHODS OF rHEPARDfS POOD. 

The preparation of food by cooking Bubaerraa eeysral 
very important purposes. It destroys some things 
that might prove injurious, destroying any parasitic 
germs that may exist. It lenders food more pleasing 
to the sight, more fragrant to the smeil, more Bgree- 
able to the taste, and more digestible by the atomach. 
Flavour is developed, and the cohesion of tiasoes is 
lessened, so that the digestive juices can act mora 
freely upon them. Previous beating and bruising of 
Sesh facilitates the looseniog process, and makes the 
meat more tender ; hence the custom of beating 
chops and steaks. Warmth also aids digestion. 

Cleanliness is the very firat principle of cooking ; 
tact in arranging and setting off the food ia no meaa 
sccomplishment. In the preparatioa of food for the 
sick, greater care, if possible, should be exercised 
than in similar operations for the healthy. The 
slighteat error in cooking may cause the loss of 
appetite at the very time when it ia most needed. 
The fastidious taste and weakened stomach turn in 
disgust i'rom what may be the moat appropriate 
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nonriehment, often compelling doctor and narse to 
seek some other which may be leas suitable and leas 
easily provided. Food prepared without the know- 
ledge of a patient will generally be better relished 
than if he is first consulted as to what he will hare, 
and how it is to be dressed. The cooking should be 
done at such a distance that no odour from it can 
come to the sick room. The room itself is the last 
place in which food should be prepared if it can be 
done elsewhere. 

Roasting on a spit is by far the best method of 
preparing food for the table. To retain the nutritive 
]'uices, the joint should be placed close to a clear, 
strong fire for five minutes at first, and then removed 
to a greater distance until the last five minutes, when 
it should be brought near the fire again. The albu- 
men and extractive matters are thus hardened into a 
case, which keeps together the valuable fibrioona 
particles till they have undergone the desired changes 
by slow heat, while objectionable oils generated by 
the charring of the surface are carried ofi". The 
dripping is wholesome for the healthy, but (especially 
if at all burnt) is indigestible if the stomach be at all 
weak. When the joint is thoroughly roasted, the 
retained gravy will flow out freely at the first incision, 
and the meat, while yet red, will have lost all pnrple 
colour even to the bone. The time of roasting 
depends partly on the kind of meat, partly on the 
Bize and weight of the joint. Beef, mutton, and 
goose require a quarter of an hour for each pound ; 
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Teal and pork reqnire an additional five minutee; 
ponltry and game require leas than this proportion. 
Lamb, veal, pork, chicken, and the fleah of all youn^ 
animals is better roasted, because it conlainB a 
large proportion of albumen and gelatine in the 
tisanes, which is partly lost in boiling. 

Broiling is roasting applied to small portions of 
neat, A beefsteak or mnttoa chop should be 
done quickly on a gridiron over a clear, hot fire, free 
from smoke, so as to retain the juices ; it should, 
therefore, not be pricked with a fork. Fish is best 
broiled. 

Baking meat at a high temperature is bnt an 
imperfect method of roasting ; imperfect, because It 
TiBually taken place in an oven, from which there is 
HHoally no escape for the volatile fatty acids which 
are generated. The meat is, therefore, richer and 
stronger than when roasted before an open fire, and 
less adapted for weak digestion. If, however, the 
t be enclosed in a thick piedish, a crust of some 
sort, or a coat of clay (as gipsies, Indians, and Maories 
cook their joints and fowls), it is delicious. No 
charring then takes place ; but all the fat and gravy, 
which generally ooze oat, assist in the cooking. The 
process still goes on after the dish is removed from 
the oven, if it is kept hot by being enveloped in thick 
jel, or pnt in a " Norwegian nest," or " self-acting 
cooking apparatus." The " nest " is a box thickly 
padded inside with felt, so as to retain the heat in 
,the enclosed vessel. It would often be very useful 
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as an appurtenance of the sick room. The " Cornish 
pastry," made of meat or fish, enveloped in a thick 
solid cruBt, baked slowly, then packed in several 
layers of woollen material, will keep hot and delicious 
for several hours. Vegetables and fruit should be 
likewise slowly baked. Eg^ should be only 
sparingly used in baked dishes, because their albumen 
becomes more solid and indigestible with prolonged 
cooking. 

Frying is naually objectionable becaase the fat in 
which the meat is cooked produces an excess of volatile 
acids; moreover it is often burnt, and thus changed 
in character and rendered indigestible, causing flatu- 
lence and heartbuTQ. If, however, it be skilfully 
done, frying ia a wholesome form of cooking food. 
The skill consists in frying "lightly," quickly, and 
evenly, and with constant motion, so that the oil ia 
not allowed to burn. A perfectly clean frying-pan ; c 
clear smokeless fire ; good pure clean fat or clarified 
dripping, or a small quantity of oil, or genuine fresh 
butter, are essential. The fat should actually boil, 
the meat, fish, and vegetables turned about till they are 
lightly cooked without a scorch, then served hot with 
all the oil drained a way ; they are then nice and whole- 
some for most persons. 

Boiling. — There is a vast difiference between boiling 
meat which is to be eaten, and meat whose juices are 
to be extracted for soup. In the former case the 
juices have to be kept in, in the latter drawn out. 
Slow boiling of a joint makes excellent nourishing 
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Bonp.bnt BpoilB the meat by extractiog all tfaegoodness. 
Quick boiling also spoils the joint by hardening all 
the fibres. It should be plunged into boiling water, and 
kept at boiling teniperature for five or t^ minutes ; 
cold water should then be added to reduce it to about 
I 165", at which it should be maintained for the whole 
period of cooking. By the contraction and coagnla- 
tion of albumen caused by the firet plunge, the inter- 
nal Juice is prevented from escaping into the sur- 
ronnding water, or from being dilated by its en- 
trance through the pores. Mutton and fish are best 
boiled in hard water, water to which salt has been 
added, or sea water. The Bcum which rises on the 
top of the water while meat is being boiled ia always 
naeless and nnwholesome, and Ehonld be removed aB 
completely as possible. Vegetables are best boiled ; 
they should be thoroughly cooked, ao as to become 
soft, then Btruined in a cullender, and served as 
free from wnter as possible. Cabbages and carrota 
can hardly be boiled too long. Soft water is essential 
for vegetables ; steaming them is a form of boiling 
them in soft water. 

S/emwi? occupies a middle position between roaBt- 
iog and boiling. The meat should be covered with 
cold water, then heated up and kept Bimmering, not 
boiling, till thoroughly done. The nutritive materials 
are diffused through the solid and liquid, which are 
then served up together. Hashing is the same pro- 
cess with meat previously cooked But hashed, or 
otherwise twice-cooked meat, is very unwholesome. 



I 
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There is another method of cooking, by which 
the meat is Btewed in its own vapour alone. The 
meat is placed in a covered jnr, the jar is put ioto 
water in a saucepan, and the water is made to 
simmer, and when a sufficient time has elapsed, the 
meat is done, quite tender, and well-adapted to the 
invalid. Warren's cooking pot is constructed to 
prepare meat in this way. 

Soups, Beoths, &c. — If it is desirable to extract the 
nutriment so that it may be given in the form of 
hrvlh, the meat should be finely chopped or minced, 
put into cold water, soaked for a short time, then, 
gradually heated to a temperature just buloio boiiiog- 
point, at which it should be kept for half an hour or 
more. But if soup be wanted, the heating should go 
on to boiling-point, and maintained there, in order 
that the gelatine may be extracted to Bolidity the 
soup. It shonld be carefully observed that the 
minced meat should be put into cold water for a time, 
never into boiling water at first The leanest meat 
ie the best for soup-making ; the least particle of fat 
is out _of place in broth or soupa, and indeed 
renders it absolutely unwholesome as well as nauseous. 
Bones which require long boiling, yield aboadant 
gelatine 

Sailing meat makes it less nutritious, not by 
the addition of salt, but by the removal of the HuidH 
and salts by the brine. The dried flesh is difficult of 
solution by the digestive secretions. Soaking in water 
softens it and removes the salt, but does not restore 
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'the nntritive value. The longer the salt remains in 
the tisauea, the harder they become. Drying is lesa 
prejadicial to the meat ; when the process ie completed 
the meat becomes do worse until the decomposition sets 
Smoking imparts a flavour to dried meat which 
many prefer. Meat preserved in Hns is too much 
cooked to be very digestible. It contains a good 
measure of nutritive elements, and is economical, 
but is not agreeable to every palate. It is beat eaten 
only warmed np, not cooked again, aud served with 
macaroni aud veg'etables. 

The utensils employed in the preparation of food 
should be kept scrupulously clean. Cooks do not seem 
to be aware how ofleu their diabes are unpalatable, 
and therefore unwholesome, solely from beinp pre- 
pared in a vessel which has a disagreeable flavour 
remaining in it. Those lined with porcelain should 
always be used in preference to those of plain iron or 
tin, which are not so easily cleaned, and are therefore 
likely to affect the flavour of the dishes. Still it 
must be admitted that they burn more easily, so that 
without close watching it is very difficult to boil milk 
in them. Soap is sometimes employed in washing 
pots instead of soda ; and it is deemed suflicient to 
wipe out a sancepan with a dish-cloth, when it should 
be scrubbed out with a hard brush or metal shavings. 
The grease of the soap and cloth adhere to the 
metal, and its ranknesa spoils the delicate flavour of 
Bomething intended to tempt the appetite, or satisfy 
the fiutidiouB digestion of an invalid. Especially ia 
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it important that anything with strong and per- 
sistent odour, such as onions and other condiments 
should be cleansed from vessels, knives, &c., before 
they are used for another purpose. Food is the 
only thing that should come unexpectedly to the 
patient ; it is always more enjoyed when it is thought 
to come from a neighbour or friend. Great care 
should be taken that no unpleasant flavour adheres to 
the food, and especially should scorching be avoided ; 
volatile extracts or oils should not be employed for 
flavouring, the juice of stewed or preserved fruits is 
far preferable. 

In cooking animal food about one-fourth of the 
weight is usually lost by the process ; but the loss 
varies with the quality of the meat and the process 
employed. Dr. Letheby estimates the loss at the. fol- 
lowing per-centages : — 

Beef, generally 
Mutton, generally 

Legs 

Shoulders 

Loins 

Necks 



j> 



» 



5> 



» 



Boiling. Baking. 
20 29 


Boasting. 
81 


20 31 


85 


20 32 


SZ 


24 32 


84 


30 33 


36 


25 32 


34 



Average 23 31 34 

The loss arises principally from evaporation of 
water, the escape of fat and nutritive juice, and the 
destructive action of heat. According to Dr. Letheby 
it is least in boiling, greatest in roasting, because 
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in the former process there is no evaporation of 
water. This suggests that in the baking and roasting* 
endeavour should be made to prevent evaporation. 
Indeed, the perfection of cooking is to retain as much 
as possible of the constituent elements of the meat, 
and this is accomplished in the different meithods 
adopted by subjectiog the meat at first to a strong, 
quick heat, which contracts the fibres, coagulates the 
albumen at the surface, and thus closes up the pores 
by which the nutritious juices would escape. A 
lower and less rapidly acting heat will then suflice; 
for thereafter the cooking goes on through the 
agency of the natural moisture of the flesh. Con- 
verted into vapour by the heat, a kind of steaming 
takes place, so that whether in the oven, on the spit, 
or in the midst of boiling water, the meat is in reality 
cooked by its own steam. When properly prepared, 
instead of being dried up or insipid, the meat will 
be fcill of its own juice, which will flow forth as rich 
gravy at the first cut. 

LiEBiG's Extract of Meat. — One small tea- 
spoonful, dissolved in a pint of boiling water, forms a 
substitute for beef tea when there is no time to make 
the tea, or convenience for making it properly. But 
to it should be added broth in which bones have 
been boiled, or some farinaceous substances, such as 
arrowroot, sago, or tapioca, which have been tho- 
roughly boiled. By itself the extract is more stimu- 
lating than nourishing, and is especially beneficial in 
cases of muscular exhaustion. It may prove useful in 
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exhausting fevers or debility of the heart. Its Btima- 
lating effect is not followed bj the reaction wltich 

attends alcoholic drinks. 

A tea-spoonfal of Liebig's extract in a pint of barley 
water, with a pinch of salt and flavonring, is very 
nourishing. A teacnpfal of milk in addition will 
make it more bo. And a greater improvement is 
made when for the milk are substituted the whites of 
two eggs, beaten np with two table- spoonfals of milk, 
and stirred in when the barley is sufficiently cool to 
be eaten. 

Beef-Tea. ^1. Half a pound (or a pound, according 
to the strength required) of ramp steak should be cut 
up into small pieces and put into a covered enamelled 
saucepan with one pint of cold water. Let this stand 
in a cool place for several hours, and let it then 
airamer gently for two hours. Skim well, and Berv«. 
If grease be specially repugnant, the last traces may be 
removed by lightly skimming the surface with pieces of 
white blotting-paper. If there be time, it is better to 
let the beef tea get quite cold, and then remove the 
cake of fat. 

2. The same proportions of beef and water, placed 
in an earthen vessel, lightly covered, and allowed to 
stand in a saucepan-fall of hot water near the fire for 
several hours, is a plan much commended, 

3. Heat theraeat and water gradually to the boiling- 
point, and then strain immediately, 

4. In order to make beef-tea, or any extract of 
meat, quickly, economically, and of a certain required 



Btrength, Dr. Leared recommends the use of a 
receiver hayiDg an air-tight screw cover with safety- 
Talve and a boiler, similar to a Papin's digester. A 
small qnantity of the beverage may be prepared as 
follows : — One pound of beef, divcBted of fat, boue, and 
gristle, and cnt into very small pieces, should be put 
into the receiver, adding eight ounces of water, the 
cover Bcrewed tightly on, and the receiver placed in the 
boiler, which has been filled with water. It should boil 
for three hours, when the receiver should be removed, 
and when sufficiently cool, the cover unscrewed. After 
Bqneezing the meat, now a tasteless mass, tbirteeE 
ounces of beef-tea, without any loss of aroma, and 
three times stronger than that prepared in the ordinary 
way, will be obtained. As experiments prove that one 
pound of beef will yield five ounces of meatrjaice, the 
extract can be move or less concentrated by regulating 
the proportion of water. The preparation can be 
made in one-third of the time if salt be added to the 
water in the boiler. The extract of course becomes 
gelatinous, and consolidates on cooling, when bones or 
the sinewy parts of meat are used ; but gelatine, con- 
trary to the popularly received opinion, is comparatively 
unimportant in nutrition. 

5. — Shred a pound of gravy beef (with sausage 
machine if possible); place it in a jar and add a 
Balt-spoonfol of salt, place the jai* in a saucepaa 
80 large that it may be covered with the lid. Mix 

-exactly ec^ual quantities of boilinjf and cold water; 

ixnd of ttiis pot half a pint into the jar which 



conUinB the meat, and bo mnch ia the saucepan 
around the jar aa to reach as high aa the water 
inside the jar. Cover the saucepan with the lid, 
and place it oa the hearth, or where the heat of 
thQ water will he maintained; but not on the 
fire or hob, where it will be increased. Stir the 
meat every ten minutes or qoarter of an hoar ; and 
in three quarters of an hour to an hour (if the meat 
has been minced in the machine) or longer, according 
to ihe finenesB of the shredding, the first procesB of 
extraction will be completed ; the jar should be taken 
out, the juice strained off through a hair sieve or 
muslin, and set aside. The albumen, which coagulates 
at 135°, is thus secured. The meat left in the sieve 
Bhould now he put into the saucepan with a quart of 
boiling water, covered, and slowly simmered for three 
hours ; then boiled up and strained at once. The 
liquor strained off should be boiled down to half a 
pint, and when cooled down, mixed with the other half- 
pint set aside. The result is a pint of strong beef 
tea, with all the soluble portion of the meat, and the 
albumen uncoagulated, ready for use. The fat may 
be removed while warm by white blotting-paper, or 
when cold in the solid cake. The beef-tea should be 
warmed up by placing what is reqnired in a cap, and 
setting the cup in a basin of boiling water ; but water 
should not be mixed with it (except to dilute it) nor 
should it be put on the fire to boil. Flavouring may be 
added to taatc. Colouring may be given by putting a 
thinsliceofbrown toast or a small piece of burnt onioQ 
in the saucepan, when the meat is set on to boiL 
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The meat used in any preparation for invBlidB 
Bhoald be as fresh as possible, — and should be divested 
beforehand of all fat or gristle. If this precaution be 
neglected, a greasy taste ist given to beef-tea, which 
cannot afterwards be completely removed. In re-warm- 
ing beef-tea which has been left to cool, care must be 
taken to warm the tea up to the point at which it ia 
to be Berred, and no higher ; this is beat done, not by 
putting it on the fire, but in a covered vessel placed ia 
hot water. "When once allowed to get cold, it never 
regains the agreeable flavour it possessed when fresh. 

Rice (whole or ground), peirl barley, vermicelli, 
sago, or tapioca may often be advantageously added to 
thicken hcef-lea. 

Beep Juice. — 1. Take a pound of rump steak, or 
leg of beef, cut it up into pieces the size of dice ; put 
it into a pint of cold water, into which previously 
mix twenty drops of hydrochloric acid and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cover up and let it stand in a cool 
place for two hours. Strain otf the liquor (pressing 
the meat), and gently simmer for ten minutes. A 
table-spoonful will give more nourishment to a patient 
than a cupful of ordinary beef-tea. In extreme cnscB 
it might be given without being cooked. Beef j'uiee 
combined with albumen (white of egg) yields much 
sustenance in Enteric fever. 

2. Shred the beef and put it intoajar (wo wa/er); tie 
up close, and put the jar intoaBaucepanof water, and 
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let it gimmer. Give the ioTalid one or two Bpoonftila 
at a time ; keep the jar in iiot water. Make fresh 
when all goodness ia extracted, 

Bbep Essence. — This is prepared as follows:— 

A ponnd of lean beef, free from skin, bone, and fet, 
ghonld be cut np into small squares, put into a large 
earthen jar with cover, the edges cemented with flonr 
paste, or the cover tied down tioiht wilh several thick- 
nesses of paper ; tied up tightly in a cloth ; putintoa 
saucepan so that the top of the jar is not reached bj 
the water, and boiled from one to two honrs; the liquid 
essence should he poured off itom the coagulated 
moBcIe, let stand till cold, and the fat stimmed off. 
This contains a large quantity of natriment, is gene- 
rally pleasant to the palate, and is particularly valuable 
in extreme exhaustion. A few tea-spoonials may be 
given every one, two, or four hours. 

Beep Pitlp.— Instead of raw minced beef, often 
recommended, scraped beef is far more easily digested, 
as it is free from sinews, and it is more palatable. It 
may be prepared as follows : — Take a piece of steak 
cut like a little block, scrape the surface with a silver 
spoon until all the pnlp is extracted, then cut a slice 
off the steak and scrape the newly cut surface again. 
One or two table-spoonful a of the pulp may be given 
at a time to an adult. A dessert-spoonful may be 
given for one meal to children, miied with red currant 
jelly, or spread aa a sandwich between bread. In the 
latter case it requires a sprinkling of salt and some 
pepper. Pulp thus prepared has been taken with great 
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benefit in Dyapepeia, ehronic Diarrhcea, and weaknesa 
following a long illneaa. It hus aleo been given to 
consnmptive patients with great advantage. 

MuTTOs BaoTH. — 1. This may tie made in a similar 
manner to beef-tea, either plain or thickened. For 
thia purpose, the best part of the sheep is the scrag- 
end of the neck, free from akin and fat, bmiaed and 
cut into small pieces. 

2, Mutton broth may be made either plain or 
thickened, according to the taste of the patient. 
Bermuda arrowroot is an agreeable ingredient 
for thickening. Take half-a-pound of the scrag 
end of neck of mutton ; strip off all fat and skin ; 
brnise thoroughly the meat and bone together with k 
chopper; then place the meat in a hollow dish, with 
juat enough cold water (from a vessel previously con- 
taining a pint) to moisten the solid matter; add 
a tea-spoouful of salt ; cover over with a flat dish, 
and set aside for three-qnarters of an hour ; then 
remove the liquor and meat into a stew-pan, and add 
the remaindw of the water ; place the stew-pan upon 
the hob, close to the fire, until thecontents just simmer, 
when begin to skim by passing three sheets of clean 
white paper over the surface. Maintain the simmer- 
ing heat for an hour and a half, and strain through a 
hair sieve. 

Veal Bkoth. — Veal broth is barely palatable with- 
ont the addition of a little vegetable. Take twelve 
ounces of good knuckle oY veeH, quite fresh ; strip off all 
■kin aad/al; bruise the meat and bone together with 
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chopper; place in a hollow iliah, and add & tea-Gpooa- 
fdl of ealt, and jnst cold water enough to moisten the 
meat (from a vessel preTionaly contaioing a quart) ; 
cover over, and stand aside for tw enty minntes; then 
add the remainder of the water (irom the vessel just 
mentioned); put the whole into a stew-pan on the 
hob, close to the fire ; watch until it simmers, 
skim as directed for mutton broth. Maintain 
the liquor at just simmering heat for an hour and 
a half, skimming cautiously; then pour off, strain 
through Q hair sieve, and prepare the vegetabiea. (If 
no vegetables are to be used, cut np two very thin 
crisp slices of dry toast into small pieces; put them 
into a large breakfast cup or small broth basin, fiD np 
with the hot liquor, add ten drops of lemon-jnice, and 
serve.) 

Calf's Foot Broth. — Put a thoroughly cleaned 
calf's foot with a little lemon peel in three pints of 
water; simmer for three hours; then boil down to a 
pint and strain. Eeraove the fat when cold. For 
use, melt, have a pint of the broth ; add an egg 
well beaten up with a little white powdered sugar, 
not more than half an ounce of hotter, aud a Uttle 
grated nutmeg ; stir these in the broth till it thickens, 
and serve at once. It should not hoil. 

Chicken Broth. — Chicken broth may be either 
served plain or thickened. If plain, it will always 
require a few slips of thin, crisp dry toast to render 
it palatable; for otherwise it is exceedingly insipid. 
Take a full-grown young chicken, picked, drawn, and 
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I firmed; cut in halTea, and to one half odd half a [ 

pint of water; place in a hollow dish or basin ; cover 
over and set aside for twenty minntes; then add a 
tea-spooninl of salt and a pint more water ; plate the 
whole in a clean saucepan upon the hob, near the 
fire; watch till it simmers, and immediately begin to 
Bkim Bs directed for mutton broth. Maintain at a 
simmering beat for an hour and a half, skiroming 
continually ; pour off, and strain through a ha,ir sieye. 

Teal Soup.— A knuckle of veal, two cow-heels, a 
glaaa of sherry, two quarts of water and twelve 
peppercorns. Stew in a covered earthen jar for six 
hours. Do not open it till cold, then skim oS the 
&t and strain. Serve very hot. 

Gravy Soup. — Take a little carrot, tnrnip, onion, 
and celery, with a clove and pepper ; boil tbe whole 
gently, and strain, and, for each half-pint of liqoor add 
ft table-spoonful of extract of meat, with a little salt, 

Baelet Soup. — One pound of shin of beef, four 
onnceB of pearl barley, ooe potato, salt and pepper to 
taste, one quart and a half of water. Put all the 
ingredients into a pan, and simmer gently for four 
hoars. Strain, return the barley, and heat up aa 
tnnch as required. A small onion may be added if 
not objected to. 

Sahdinian Soup. — Take two eggs, beat them up 
and put in a stew-pan, add a quarter of a pint of 
cream, one otince of fresh butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, and as much flour as will bring it to the con- 
Bistency of dough. Make the mixture into balls the 
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size and Ehspe of a nnt, fry in butter, and pat them 
into any sort of broth or Hoop to which they make a 
yery nice addition. 

Baked Soup. — Cnt a pound of lean beef into slices, 
add one ounce of rice, pepper and salt to taate, place in 
ajar with a pint andahalf of water, cover closely, and 
bake for four hours. If preferred, pearl barley may 
be sabatituted for rice, 

Egg Soup. — Over a alow fire beat np the yolkfl of 
two eggs, a piece of bntter as large as a big 
walnut, and sugar to taste, with one pint of water, 
the water being gradually added as the ingredients 
become intimately mixed. As soon as the preparation 
begios to boil, pour it backwards and forwards to 
and from the saucepan and jug, till it is quite smooth 
and frothy. 

Lentil Soup- — Mix a table- spoonful of lentil flonr 
and a tearapoonfu! of corn fiour with a little railk, 
till as thick as cream. Boil three-quarters of a pint 
of milk sweetened and flavonred to taste ; pour this 
slowly on the flour and milk, stirring meanwhile. 
Boil all together for ten minutes, still stirring. A 
whipped egg afterwards added will improve the soup. 
Salt may be substituted for sugar. This is a most 
nourishing albuminous food, and a good substitute 
or beef tea. 

EoGs, Cream, asd Extract of Beef.— Wash two 
ounces of the best pearl sago until the water poured 
from it is clear; then stew the sago in half a pint of 
water until it is quite tender and rery thick ; mix 
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with it half a pint of good boiling cream and the yolkB ^^| 
of fonr fresh eggs, and mingle the whole carefully 
with one quart of good beef tea, which ahould be 
boiling. TMs broth is very useful in mses of lingering 
convalescence after acute dmase. ^H 

Ego and Wine. — 1. Beat an egg with a fork till it ^^k 
froths, add a Inmp of Bngar and two table-epooofnls of ^H 
water ; mii well, pour in a wine-glassful of sherry, ^^H 
serve before it gets fiat. Half the quantity of brandy ^^H 
or whisky, may he used instead of sherry. ^^^ 

2. Beat one egg to a froth with a tableapoon- 
ful of cold water ; make a glass and a half of 
water and a glass of sherry hot, hut wit boiling; 
poor this on the egg, stirring all the time ; add suffl- 
cient sugar to sweeten. Pat all into a lined saucepan, 
set it on a gentle fire, and stir it one way till it 
thickens, bid do not let it boil Serve in a glass, with ^h 
crisp biscuits or " fingers " of toast. ^H 

Eoe Pudding. — Beat up one egg with a tea-spoon. ^H 
fnl of flonr and sufficient milk to fill a basin rather ^* 
larger than a teacup ; tie the basin and contents in a 
cloth, and boil for twenty minutes. Milk, sugar, or 
red gravy may be added when served. 

Minced Fowl and Egg.- — Remove all skin and bono 
from a cold roast fowl, mince the flesh ; put bones, 
skin and trimmings into a stew-pan, with one small 
onion, if agreeable to the patient, and half a pint of 
water, let this stew for an hour, then strain the liquor. 
Chop a hard-boiled egg small and mix with the mince, 
Bait and pepper to taste, three table-spoonfuls of new 



milk or cream, half an onnce of butter, one table- 
apoonfalof flour, aada tea-Bpoonfal of lemonj'uice ; to 
this add the gravy, let the whole just boil, and Benre 
with sippets of toasted bread. 

Panada. — Take the crumb of a stale French roll, 
Eoak it in milk for half an hour, then squeeze the millc 
from it; have ready an equal quantity of cold cooked 
chicken or lean sirloin of beef or loin of mattou scraped 
very fine with a knife; pound the bread crumbs and 
meat together in a mortar ; eeason to taste ; cook either 
with veal or chicken broth, in a tin put in a warm 
oven, or poach like an egg. Serve on mashed potato. 

Potato Suhfeise. — Scoop out the inside of a 
sound potato, leaving the skin attached on one side of 
the hole, as a lid. Mince up finely the lean of a 
juicy mnttoD. chop, with a little salt and pepper, put 
it in the potato, pin down the lid, and bake or roast. 
Before serving (in the skin) add a little hot gravy if 
the mince seems too dry. 

Stewed Eels. — Wash and skin an eel, cut it in 
pieces two inches long, pepper and salt them and lay 
in a stew-pan, pour on them half a pint of strong stock 
and half a glass of port wine, stew gently for half an 
hour, lift the pieces carefully on to a very hot dish and 
place by the fire, strain the gravy and have ready two 
table-spoonfuls of cream mixed with sufficient flour to 
thicken it, stir this into the gravy, boil for two 
minutes, and then add a little cayenne. Pour over the 
eels and serve. Sometimes the addition of a litt!| 
lemon juice is gratifying to the palate. 
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Fried Soles.— Skin them, ffash and wipe them 
dry, dip them in beaten egg, then strew over with 
bread crumbs. Have ready a pan of fine olive oil, i 
be sure it boils before yon put in the solea ; fry a light , 
brown and turn over once ; lay them on napkins for / 
the oil to drain off, serve >\ith plain melted butter. 

Beoiled Soles. — Skin them, wash and wipe dry, 
broil on a gridiron over a clear fire, a very little butter | 
may be smeared over the surface to prevent it catching 
too quickly. Serve with melted butter. 

Stewed Oysters.— Half a pint of oysters, half an 
ounce of butter, fionr, one-third of a pint of cream, 
and salt to taste. Scald the oysters in their own 
liquor, take them out, beard them and strain the 
liquor. Put the butter into a stew-pan, dredge in 
Buificient flour to dry it up, add the oyster liquor, and 
atir it with a wooden spoon over a sharp fire. When 
it boils, add the cream, oysters, and seasoning, and 
Bimmer for one or two minutes, but nol longer, or the 
oysters will harden. Serve on a hot dish, with croutons 
or toasted sippets of bread. A quarter of a pint of 
oysters, the other ingredients being in proportion, 
make a dish large enough for one person. 

SOET AND Milk. — I. Put a table-spoonful of , 
Bhredded beef-suet into half a pint of fresh milk ; warm ' 
it sal&ciently to completely melt the suet, skim it, then , 
ponr it into a warm glass or cnp, and drink befc 
cools. This recipe will be found valwxbU in cases whert j 
fat is essential, for tvealdy children, mwalffie patients J 
also in falling off of tlte Mir. 
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2. Chop aa ounce of anefc very fine, tie it looeely in a 
muslin bag, and boil it slowly in a quart of new milk ; 
sweeten with white sugar. An excellent aliment wi 
some cases of Tabes jnesentertca, etc., or where the un- 
pleasant odour of goat's milk prevents its being taken. 

Suet and BabLEY WaTEE. — Chop an oonce of 
snet very fine, tie it loosely in a mnslin bag. Place 
this in a pint of thin barley water, with a quarter of 
an ounce of iginglass, or gelatine, and a. little sugar ; 
and boil all together for an hour, adding warm water 
occasionally as it boils away. Pour the barley water 
on a dozen sweet almonds, pouaded fine, and mix 
well. Then strain. 

Limb Watee ajtd Milk. — Lime water two tea- 
spoonfnU to half a tumblerful of milk. Add a little 
sugar to taste. This compound will often he retained 
wheu the stomach rejects all other hinds of food. Th» 
same may he said of milk and soda water in equal pro- 
portions. 

Artificial Asa's and Goat's Milk. — Take half 
an ounce of gelatine, and dissolye it in half a pint of 
hot barley water. Then add an ounce of refined sugar, 
and pour into the mixture a pint of good new cow's 

Milk, Rdm, and Isinglash. — Dissolve in a little 
hot water over the fire a pinch of the best isinglass ; 
let it cool; mis with it in a tumbler a dessert- 
spoonful of rum, and fill up the glass with warm new 
milk. 

Toast is rarely made well. Bread burnt on both 
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I, with the inside spongy, is nQwholesome food. 
It fihoiild be of moderate thickness, slowlj and thor- 
oaghly baked through, nicely browned on the outside 
— in short, not toasted too fast. Such toast is whole- 
some to eat or to soak in water. 

Bbead-crumb Podding.— Put a thin slice ofbread 
into a cool oven, and when perfectly dry roll it till it 
becomes a fine dnst. Beat up one new-laid egg with 
a dessert- spoonful of powdered loaf sugar ; add three 
table-spoonfuls of new milk, put in the crumbs, and 
beat the mixture well np for ten minutes. Put the 
pudding in a basin previously rubbed with butter ; 
now tie a cloth tightly over, place it in boiling water, 
and boil for thirty minutes. 

Bkead Pudding. — 1. Part of a stale loaf of bread, 
boiled, and served with butter and salt, or with pre- 
serves, affords a change of wholesome food. Bread 
puddings made with eggs and milk, either boiled or 
laaked, may be made according to the receipt used at 
"Westminster Hospital :— Bread, ilh. ; milk, i pint; 
BDgar, i oz. ; floor, i oz. ; 1 egg for every 2 lbs. 
Puddings made in the same way of stale sponge 
cakes, or rasks, diversify the diet. 

2. Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a French 
roll. Cover close and let it stand tiU it has soaked 
np all the milk. Tie up lightly in a cloth and boil 
for a quarter of an hour. Turn it out on a plate 
and sprinkle a little sugnr-candy over it. The 
addition of burnt sugar or tincture of saffron will 
give it the orthodox yellow colour. 
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Macaboki. — Wash two ounces of macaroni, boil it 
in a quarter of a pint of mUk and the same quantity 
of good beef gravy till quite, tender. Drain, and pnt 
the macaroni on a very hot dish and place by the fire. 
Have ready the yolk of an egg beaten with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and two table- spoonful b of the 
liquor the macaroni was boiled in; add half an ounce 
of butter. Make this sufficiently hot to thicken, but 
do not allow it to boil ,- pour it over the macaroni, and 
strew over the whole a little finely grated Parmesan 
cheese, or the macaroni may be served as an accom- 
paniment to minced beef, without the cheese; or it 
may be taken alone with some good gravy. 

MiCiEONi Pudding, — Three ounces of macaroni 
should be soaked for forty minutes in cold water, well 
mashed, then added to a pint of boiling milk.. This 
should be stirred occasionally, while it simmers for 
half an hour j then two eggs added, beaten up with a 
dessert- spoonful of sugar ; also, if desired, a flavouring 
of lemon. This may then be baked in a pie-dish for 
tiventy minntes. Vermieelli may be used instead of 
macaroni, but requires only twenty minutes' 
soaking. 

Boiled Rice. — Pat one teacnpful of rice into a 
saucepan with one-fourth of a cupfal of water, cover, 
and place it over a good fire ; after an hour the water 
will be evaporated, and the rice cooked tender but 
dry, and with the grains distinct, not in a paste. 
Sufficient salt should be added in the fii'st place, and 
care abonld be taken not to disturb the rice when 
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looking. By adding a little butter and allowing the 
rice to dry a little more, a more delicate dish is pre- 
yed. 

Gboukd-Rice PuDDDfG. — Boil half a pint of new 
milk with two ouoces of loaf sugar ; moisten two 
tahle-Bpoonfula of ground-rice with three of coldmiik. 
When this is well mixed, then atir the boiling milk 
into it ; put into a clean saucepan, and stir over the 
fire for twelve minutes, and then let it get cold. 
Beat three new-liiid eggs, jolks and whites aeiiarately ; 
Btir the yolks with the rice, and if allowed by the medi- 
cal man, two table -spoonful a of cream. Beat the whites I 
I stiff froth, add them and beat 'the mixtare for 
minutes. Rub a pie-dish with butter, pour in 
the mixture, and bake in a quiek oven for some 
jhteen minutes, then serve at once. 
Kick Cream. — To a pint of new milk add a quarter i 
■ ofapoondof ground rice, a lump of butter the size of 
a wnlunt, a little lemon-peel, and a table-spoonful of 
powdered sugar. Boil them together for five minutes, 
then add half an ounce of isinglass which has been I 
dissolved, and let the mixture cool. When cool add I 
half a Ipint of good cream whisked to a froth, mix all I 
together, and set it for a time in a very cool place or I 
on ice; when used, turn it out of the basin into a 1 
dish, and pour fruit juice round it, or some stewed I 
apple or pear may be served with it, 1 

PbaelBaeley. — 1. It should be boiled for fonr | 
boarf, so tied in a cloth that rcom is left for the grain to I 
BweU. Only so much water should be added from time J 



to time OB to feed the barley and supply the waste of 
eyaporation, lest the goodness of the barley should he 
boiled out. It may be served with milk, or (if the 
patient can digest them) with preserves or batter. 

2. Put the barley with water in a stone jar with a 
lid, place the jar in the oven ; imd let the contents 
boil gently until the barley is very soft ; then strain. 

Gkuel. — 1. A dessert- spoonful of prepared groats or 
fine oatmeal to be moistened with a table-apoonful of 
cold water, and stirred till smooth ; then add, by 
degrees, three quarters of a pint of boiling water, and 
etir over the fire till it boils, then let it simmer for 
eight or ten minutes. A little salt or sugar and 
butter may be added according to the taste of the in- 
valid. Boiling milk may he added instead of water ; 
but it must be constantly stirred. 

2. Beat up an egg to a froth, add a wine- 
glass of sherry, flavour with a lump of sugar and a 
strip of lemon-peel, and have ready some gruel, very 
smooth and hot, stir in the wine and egg, and serve 
with sippets of crisp toast. Arrowroot may be made 
in the same way. 

PoBRiDOB. — Always use coarsely ground Suotch 
oatmeai. Mix two table-spoonfuls of it with a small 
tea-cupful of cold water till it is of uniform consis- 
tence. Then pour in a pint; of boiling water, and 
keep boiling and stirring it for forty minutes. It is 
then fit for use, but may be kept simmering till wanted 
if more boiiiug water be added as the other steams 
sway. It should be served in a soup-plate quite hot; 
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>ld milk may be taken with it. Batter m&j qIbo 
be added to taste, if not contra-indicated. Most 
Scotch people sprinkle the meal into boiling water. 

Abrowroot. — Moisten two tea-spoonfuls of aire 
root with two tabic- spoon fula of cold milk. When 
it is quite smooth ponr in half a pint of boiling milk ; 
then place it in a bright saucepan, and stir over the 
fire for three or four minutes. Two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered loaf su^ar may be added to 
iten it. Wine or brandy will freqtieotly be 
prescribed with arrowroot, it must of course ba added 
in the proportions ordered. 

Saqo. — Put a desaert-spoonfal of sago into threa- 
quartera of a pint of cold milk, and simmer gently, 
Btirring frequently for an hour and a quarter ; skim 
■B it approaches boiling, and swcetea with a dessert- 
spoonful of powdered loaf sugar. 

Tapiooa and Cod-Liver. — Boil a quarter of a 
pound of tapioca till tender in two quarts of water ; 
drain it in a colander, then put it back ia the pan ; 
BCason witli a little salt and pepper, add half a pint of 
milk, one pouod of fresh cod-liver cut in eight pieces. 
Bet the pan near the fire to simmer slowly for half an 
hoar, or a little more, till the liver is quite cooked. 
Press on it with a spoon, bo as to get as much oil iato 
the tapioca as possible. After taking away the liTer, 
mix the tapioca. If too thick add a ittle milk, then 
boil a few minutes, stir round ; salt and pepper to 
taate. — Alexis Soyer. Tapioca thus cooked is nourish- 
ing and eaaily digested. 
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Carrot Pap. — lu Bednar'a Kiader-Erankheiten 

the following formula occurs for carrot pap, which a 
Btrongly recommended for children Buffering from 
scrofula, rickets, and worms ; and is also suitable for 
patients recovering from acute diseases, and lor 
dyapeptica. 

An ounce of finely grated carrot should be put into 
hftlf-a-pint of cold soft water, and should stand twelve 
honrs, being frequently stirred ; it should then be 
strained throagh a sieve, and all the jnice pressed out. 
This juice is then to be thickened with grated bread 
or arrowroot, and to be set upon a slow fire. After 
boiling up once or twice it should be sweetened, and 
is then ready for use. 

The juice of the carrot combined with plain water, 
biscuits, or crusts of bread, contains all the material 
that is necessary for the nourishment of weaned 
children or weakly persons — albumen, starch, gelatine, 
sugar, fat, and salt, and finally even the phosphate of 
lime and phosphate of magnesia. In the preparation 
of this food the greatest cleanliness must be observed, 
The juice must be prepared fresh every day, and 
must, moreover, be carefully watched, lest fermenta- 
tion ensue. The large and full-grown carrots are 
preferable to the yotiug and small. 

Beead Jelly. — I. Take the crumb of a loaf, cover 
it with boiling water and allow it to soak for acme 
hours. The water, containing all the noxious matters 
with which the bread may be adulterated, is then to 
be strained oil' completely and frcah added; place the 
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inixtttre on the fire and allow it to boil for some time 
till it is perfectly smooth. The water is then to bo 
pressed oat, and the bread on cooling will form a thick 
jelly. Flavour with anjthing agreeable. — A", 
ChurckilL A good food for infants at the time of 
veaning, also for children wiih acute diseases. 

2. Cat off the top of a two-penny loaf. Cat 
tiie remaining part into thin slices, and toast thorn 
of a pah brown, very hard. Pnt the bread thus 
toasted into nearly three pints of water and boil 
Wry gently, until you find it well set, which you will 
>bow by holding a little in a spoon ; strain it off very 
carefnUy, without breaking the bread, or ihe jelly will 
be thick. Sweeten to your taste. It never disagrees 
with and is very good for infanta. 

Pe&bl Bablby Jelly.— If pearl barley be boiled 
for six hours, then strained off, the water on coolin;; 
will form a nutritive jelly, which dissolves readily in 
warm milk. It is very well adapted to infants. 

HUTHiTiVB Jelly. — Isinglass, 1 oz. ; gum arabic, 
Joa. ; white sugar-candy, I oz. ; port wine, 1 pint; 
\ nutmeg, grated. These should bo put in a jflr to 
stand twelve hours, covered tightly to prevent eviip- 
oration, then placed in a saucepan with suHiciunb 
water to simmer till the eontunta of the jar are quito 
melted; the whole should he stirred, then allowed to 
Btand till cool. A teaspoonful occasionally is very 
reviving 

Orange or Wine Jelly. — A small packet of pro- 
pared gelatine should be soaked inone pint of cold water 



for an hour or more ; three pinta of boiling water 
should tlieu be added with a ponnd and a half of sugar, 
the juice and grated rind of three or four oranges : 
the whole should be stirred together until the gelatine 
is dissolved and intermixed, strained thi'ough a clean 
cloth, (jellybag), and allowed to cool. 

If wine jellj be preferred, it may be made in the 
Bame manner, adding sherry, madeira, or other pure 
wine instead of oranges, and proportionately lessening 
the quantity of water. 

Invalid's Jelly. — Soak twelve Bhanks of mutton 
in plenty of water for some hours, clean well, put 
them into a saucepan with one pound of lean beef, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, pepper and salt to taste, one 
onion and a crust of bread toasted brown ; add three 
quarts of water and let them simmer gently for five 
hours. Strain the broth, when cold take off all the fet. 

Tapioca Jelly. — The tapioca should be sonked in 
cold wator for several hours, and then cooked until 
perfectly clear, adding more water if necessary. When 
done sweeten to taste, and flavour with vanilla, lemon, 
or wine. When cold serve plain or with cream, 

Chickem Jelly.— Half a raw chicken, ponnded 
with a mallet, bones and all together ; cold water to 
cover it well; heat slowly in a coyered vessel, and let 
it Eimmer until the meat is in white rags and the 
liquid reduced one-half; strain and press through a 
coarse cloth ; seoson to taste, return to the fire, and 
simmer five minutes longer ; skim when cool. Qif 
to the patient cold, with unleavened wafers. 
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Abbowroot Jgllt. — Oae cup of boiling vater, 
two teaspoonfuls of Bermuda arrowroot, one teaapoon- 
fal of lemon juice, two teaspoonfuls of white sugar. 
Wet the arrowroot iu a little cold water and rub 
smooth ; then stir into the hot water, which ehonld 
be on the fire and actually boiling at tho time, with 
the SQgar already melted in it ; stir until clear, 
boiling steadily all the time, and add the iemon. Wet 
& cup in cold water, and pour in the jelly to form. 
Eat cold with Bugar and cream. 

AaROWROOT Wine Jelly. — One cup of boiling 
water, two teaspoonfuls of arrowroot, two teuspoon- 
fuk of white eugar, one tableapoonful of brandy or 
three of wine. Proceed as witli preceding receipt 
An excellent corrective for weak bowels. 

Jelly Watek.— One large teaepoonful of black- 
berry jelly, one tumbler of ice-water ; beat np well. 
Excellent for fever patients, or those suffering from 
gastric irritation. 

Iceland Moas Jelly. — One'handful of raosa well 
washed, one quart of boiling water, the jaice of two 
lemons, one glass of wine, one quarter of a teaspoon- 
fnl of cinnamon. Stir the moss (after soaking it an 
hoar in a little cold water) into the boiling water, 
ia)d Bimmer until it is dissolved ; sweeten, flavour, 
and strain into moulds. Qood for colds, and very 
nourishing. 

Oatmeal Tea. — Pour a pint of boiling water on a ] 
table-Bpoouful of oatmeal, sweeten with honey, and | 
flavour with the rind of a lemon, cut very thin. Stir I 
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it up, and let it staad till cool and clem*. It can be 
warmed for drinking if required. 

Bahlev-Watee, — Wash a table-Bpoonfttl of pearl- 
barley in cold water ; then poor off the water and 
add to the barley two or three liunps of sugar, the 
rind of one lemon, and the juice of half a lemon ; 
pour on the whole a quart of boiling water, and let it 
Stand coveredaod warm for two or three hours ; then 
strain it. Instead of lemon, currant-jelly, orange- 
juice, or sliced liquorice may be used to flavour. 
Barley-water is a raluable demnlceat in colds, affec- 
tions of the chest, etc. 

Gum Water. — One ounce of gum arabic, half an 
ounce of loaf sugar, to one pint of cold water; ahonld 
stand near the fire so as to be kept warm, and be occa- 
sionally stirred nutil the gum is all dissolved, and 
should then be allowed to cool, and will form an 
agreeable and nourishin^r drink in fevers. Lemon peel 
or fruit syrup may be added to flavour. 

LrNSRBD Tea. — 1. This is often a useftil drink for 
soothing irritation set np by the cough of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis or Pneumonia, and for the irritation 
of Diarrhoia, Dysentery, Inflammation of the bowels. 
It is prepared by adding one ounce of bruised linseed, 
and half an ounce of slicedliquoriee-root, to two pints 
of boiling water, and macerating in a covered vessel 
near the fire for two or three hours ; it should then 
be strained through a piece of muslin, and one or two 
table -spoonfuls taken as often as necessary, 
lemon and sugar-candy will make it more palatablft 
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2. Linseed one ounce, white sugar one ounce, 
liquorice root half an ounce, lemon juice two table- 
spooninls. Poor on the ItigredientB two pints of 
boiling water, let them Btand in a hot place for four 
hours, then strain. 

Malt Tfa, — Boil three ounces of malt in a quart 
of water, In fever cases where tJiemmilhiaveri/dry. 

Rics Water.— The best Carolina or Patna rice 
should be washed with cold water, then boiled in a good 
measure of water for ten minutes, the water strained 
off, and more added -, and so on till the goodness ia 
boiled out of the rice. The water is ready to drink 
when cold. Cream may be added if there be not high 
fever : a pinch of salt also, if desired, or flavouring 
as for barley-water. 

Toast- Water. — 1. This is not often well made, A 
slice of stale bread (crust is better) should be slowly 
baked through (not burnt), then put in a jog with a 
qnart of boiling water poured over it, and allowed to 
stand covered till cool. It may be fiavoored with 
lemon peel. 

2. Toast slowly a thin piece of bread, until it is ex- 
tremely brown and hard, but not black, put it in a 
jng of cold water, and cover it for an hour before 
using. 

White Wine Whey. — Put two pints of new milk 
in a saucepan, and stir it over a clear fire till it ia 
nearly boiling ; then add a quarter of a pint of sherry, 
and simmer for a quarter of an hour, slcimming < 
the curd as it rises. Then add a t^ble-spoouful mo 
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sherry, and ik\ra again for a few minateB, till the 
whey ia cleiir, sweeten with loaf sugar, if requirei!. 

Tamahikd Whey.— Stir two table-spoonfnla of 
tamarinda in a pint of jniik whilst boiling ; when 
the curds are formed, Btrain off. It is a cooling and 
Eligiitly laxative drink. 

Whey may also be made by heating milk till it 
almost boils ; then adding the juice of an orange or 
lemon, or a couple of juicy apples cut in slices, or 
a large table-spoonful of vinegar, or treacle, or honey ; 
or sulRcient powdered alum or cream of tartar, or 
tartaiie or citric acid, to cause curdling; finally, 
Btraiaing and sweetening to taste. 

loECAKD Moas AND M]LK.— Soak an onnce of 
Iceland moss in half a pint of hot water for a quarter 
of an hour, strain, then boil the moss in a quart of 
water till it is reduced to a pint ; strain again, and 
boil the liqnor (without the moss) down to a third of 
a pint. Mix this witb half a pint of hot milk, sweeten 
and fiuTour to taste. 

RtCB Milk,— If milk be plentifid, the rice maybe 
boiled in milk ; if not, hoil it in water to plump and 
soften it, and when the water ia wasted put in the 
milk ; taking care that the rice in thickening does 
not stick to the saucepan. SesBon with sugar and a 
piece of cinnamon. A bit of lemon or orange peel 
will give zest. 

Sago MiLK.^Soak the grains in water for an honr 
before boiling, or boil firsf; in water for two or three 
minutes, which water pour off. Boil a large spoonfol 
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in a quart of new milk, sweeten and seaEon to taste. 
Ground rice may be prepared in the same way and 
emaller quantities nsed. 

Milk AND Meal. — Mis a large tea-spoonfalof either 
baked flour or com flour, or arrowroot, or other farina- 
ceous food, as may be indicated by special symptoms, 
in a little cold milk ; heat a pint of milk, and when it 
is about to boil, add to it the farinaceous preparation 
«id keep stirring while all boils together for five 
minutes. Sweeten with sugar, and flavour with 
lemon or nutmeg, according to taste. This ia very 
useful when beef tea, eggs, and light puddings cannot 
be taken ; the milk is more nutritions than when 
taken by itself, and is less liable to turn sour. 

The quantity of flour, etc., may be raised. The 
ordinary proportion is a large dessert spoonful to 
balf a pint of milk. 

Lemonade. — Well rnb two or three lumps of sugar 
on the rind of a lemon, squeeze out the juice, and add 
to it nearly a pint of cold or iced water ; or better, 
one OF two bottles of soda-water. 

2. A lemon should be cut into slices, and put " 
into a jug with several pieces of loaf-sngar. A 
pint of boiling water added, covered, and allowed to 
cool. After straining, it ia fit for use. This beverage 
is recommended to allay thirst, irritation of the throat, 
etc. It may be made to efl'ervesce by the addition of 
& very little carbonate of soda. 

3, Three pounds of loaf sugar, 1^ pint of ' 
water, 2 oas. of citric acid, 60 drops of essence of 



lanoB'ped. Put Uie WBffa iota ta ouacSed mee- 
paa, Hidponrtbe ««ta'«ait;j«tfbot] it WbcnAajr 
eold pot in the cttiic acid aoA stir with a silvcrqwoa, 
and add the enence of lenm-ped. A taUe^ioanfiil 
to a tnrobkr of wsUx. Wba the lenuoude is cold 
bottte it. 

LissEED LmoSADK. — FouT tablespooDfb]s of vhole 
liiueed, one qaart of boiling water, jnice of two 
lemons. Poor the boiling water upon tfae linseed 
and iteep three hours in a corered vessel : sweeten to 
Uete; if too thick add cold water with the lemon 
jnice. It is admirabkfor colde. 

NlTBIC Lemonade. — Twenty to thirty drops of 
dilute nilric acid should be added to eight onncesof pnre 
cold wat«r,and flavonred with honey or loaf-sngar; from 
a tea-spoonfal to a table-spoonfal, according to age, 
may be given two or three times daily. Sitric 
lemonade modifies sickness in Hooping-coagh, aad 
is useful in some cases of lironchitls, Consumption, 
coQglis from relaxed uvula, night- sweats, etc, 

Eoo NooQ. — The yolks of two eggs and half an 
ounce of sugar should be thoroughly rnbbed together; 
tlien add fonr ounces of the beat French brandy aad 
four ounces of cinnamon water, and mix well, 

BOWANB OK Flummery. — To any quantity of oatmeal 
yon like to infuse put double the weight of warm 
water ; stir well, and let the mixture iniiise tor four 
or five days in a warm temperature ; add more water, 
stir np, and strain. Let the liquid stand till the 
fiiorch falls down in a white sediment, pour off the 
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water, and mixing as much of the starch or sediment 
ae ia wanted with water to thin it, hoil, stirring 
briskly for a qnarter of an honr till a jelly ia fonned. 
Sowans are eaten with milk, butter, or cream, and by 
convalescents with wine or milk as prescribed. 

White Caudle,— Mix two large tablespoonfiilB of 
finely gronnd oatmeal in water two honrs previonaly to 
using it, strain it from the grits and boil it, sweeten 
and add wine and seasoning to taste j nntmeg or 
lemon j'nice answers best, 

Apple Water. — To juicy apples sliced, add a little 
sugar and lemon peel ; pour over them boiling water ; 
Btrain when cold. 

Cream poe Stewed Froit. — Boil an ounce and 
s half of isinglass in a pint and a half of water over a 
Blow fire till there is only half a pint. Strain and 
Bweeten, add a glass of sherry, and stir in half a pint 
of good cream ; stir till cold. 

Frdit Cream. — Gooseberiea, apples, rhubarb, or 
any fresh fruit may be used. To every pint of polp 
add one pint of milk or cream ; sugar to taste. Pre- 
pare the fruit as for stewing, put it into a jar with 
two table- spoonful a of water and a little good moist 
sugar. Set tlie jar in a saucepan of boiling water, 
and let it boil until the fruit is soft enough to smash. 
Then beat it to a pnlp and work this pulp through a 
colander. To every pint stir in the above proportion 
of milk or cream ; if obtainable the latter is of course 
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Cocoa from Nibs. — To produce cocoa from nibs. 



one of ihe moat wholesome and nntritioas of bever- 
sgea, ibe foUoiring method is recommended. For two 
persons, take of Fry's No. 1 niba a small teacupful, 
and soak thein in one quart of water OTemight; next 
morain^ boil briskly for two hoars, then strain off, 
and use directly with hoiliag milk. It shonld not be 
re-warraed, as it loses its flavogr, jost as tea does when 
warmed up again. The best way of boiling it is in s 
block-tin three-pints wine-malier, over a small gas 
etove ; or, better still, the new French milk saucppao, 
which consists of white ware fitted into an outside tia 
casing. The cocoa nibs, already soaked, as previously 
directed, should be put with a proper quantity of 
water into the white ware, the outside vessel being 
also filled with water, and boiled for two bonrs. 

NuraiTK U3 CoFFtB — Dissolve a little isiuglaBS in 
wuter, then put half an ounce of freshly ground 
coffee into a saucepan with a pint of new milk, which 
should be nearly boiling before the coffee is added, 
boil both together for three minutes; clear it by pour- 
ing some into a cup and dashing it back again, add 
the isinglass and leave it to settle for a few minutes. 
Beat up an egg and pour the coffee upon it ; or, if 
preferred, drink it without the egg. 

Nutrient Ekema. — Take of beef tea half a pint, 
and thicken it with a teaspoonfiil of tapioca. Reduce 
I| oz. of raw beef to a fine pulp, pass it through a 
fine coiander, and mix the whole with twenty grains 
of acid pepsine (Boudault'a pnudre digestive), and 
four grains of diastase (or a dessei't-Bpooufal of malt 
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flour); where the latter is used the tapioca may be 
omitted. 

It should have a bright rose tint, and exhale a rich 
meaty odour. Not more than a quarter of a piat should 
be used at a time, and that slowly. 

Pending the arrival of the pepsine and the malt, 
the other portions of the liquid may be administered 
alone. 

Egg and Sugar Enema. — Beat up the yolks of two 
eggs with two wine glassfals of hot water in which 
an ounce of lump sugar has been dissolved. 

Oil and Sctqae Enema. — Gradually rub up half 
an ounce of gum arabic with two table-spoonfuls of 
water ; then gradually add and rub in two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil or cod liver oil ; then stir in a 
wine-glassful of hot water in which an ounce of lump 
sugar is dissolved. 

Panada. — Slice the crumb of a loaf very thin, and 
soak or boil it gently in wator. When soft beat it 
up well and add sugar, and if allowed, wine ; a little 
buUer may also be added. Panada may also be made 
of chicken broth instead of water and seasoned with a 
little mace, and is excellent for invalids. 
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197. 
AhMxida, 7S. 
AbnoDd biMvHa, IM. 
Aoearinn, diet lor, 176—177. 
Amnud food, 30— M. 
Antiaeorbatiei, 78. 
Apples, 8o. 
AprieoU, 80 
Arrowroot, 233. 

jefly,837. 

— wine jellj, 237. 

Articlioke, Jenuaiem, 79. 
Artificial am*! and goat^f mUk, 

228. 

Bacon, 36. 
Baked soup, 224. 
Baking meat, 209—210. 
Baldness, diet for, 177—178. 
Bannocks, 74. 
Barberries, 87. 
Barley, 68. 

food for Bickets, 183, 184. 

— soup, 223. 
— ^— water, 68. 
Beans, 73. 

■ broad, 78. 

■ French, 78, 
Beef, 34. 




819. 

p«ip,8aa 



powder, 65. 
Birds, 39 — Uk 
Boiling, 810—811. 
Brazil nut, 74u 
Bread, 62— 64. 

aerated, 68. 

■ brown, for eonslnMitMniy 

152: 

jelly, 234— 235. 

made with sea water, 63. 

mouldy, 63. 

— — pudding, 229. 

cruDib pudding, 229. 

stale, 63. 

toasting, 64. 

Bri^ht's disease, diet for, 166 — 

167. 
Brill, 42—43. 
Broccoli, 81. 
Broiled soles, 227. 
Broiling, 209. 
Brose, 66. 
Broth, calfs foot, 223. 

chicken, 222—223. 

mutton, 221. 

veal, 221—222. 

vegetable, 84. 

Butter in Milk, 60—64. 
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B«tter,milk, 62. 

56—68. 

•^^— oharacteristios of pure, 

67—68. 
■ keeping of fresh, 67. 

— — making, 66, 67. 



Cabbages, 81. 

Caf^ au lait, 107. 

Caf^ Doir, 107. 

Calfs foot broth, 222. 

Cane sugar, 89. 

Capons, 40. 

Carbonate of lime in water, 94— 

96. 
Carbonic acid in water, 94. 
Carolina rice, 70. 
Carrots, 80. 
Carrot pap, 234. 
Caudle, white, 243. 
Cauliflower, 81. 
Cayenne pepper, 91. 
Celery, 82. 
Cereals, 60, 70. 
Cerealine, 62. 
Cbaljbeate water, 96. 
Chambers, Dr., on Diabetes, 162 

—164. 
Chambers, Dr., on Hysteria, 185. 
Charteris, Dr., on Diabetes, 165. 
Cheese, 68—69. 
Cherries, 86. 
Chestnuts, 74. 
Chicken broth, 222-223. 

. jelly, 236. 

Chicory, 109. 
Choice of potatoes, 79. 
Cholera, diet for, 149, 151. 
Cholera from impure water, 97. 
Clotted cream, 63. 
Cocoa „ 109—110. 

as food, 109. 

in nursing, 110. 

nibs, Fry's, 244. 

Cod, 42—43. 
Cod-liver oil, 136—139. 
Coflfee, 106—109. 
-^— choice of, 108. 



Coffee as decoction, 107. 

as infusion, 107. 

method of keeping, 109. 

nutritious, 244. 

— ^— preparation of, 107 — 108. 

roastine, 108. 

a stimulant, 106. 

Condiments, 91. 
Consumption, diet in, 128 — 189. 
Dr. Chambers on. 



133-134 



milk in, 61 . 



Consumptive children, diet for, 

128—130. ♦ 

adults, 180, 139. 

Constipation, diet for, 161 — 164. 
Cooking utensils to be kept 

clean, 213—214. 

loss of weight in, 214. 

Com, Indian, 69—70. 

flour, 69—70. 

Corpulence, diet for, 179—182. 
Copper in water, 9^. 

Cows' milk, 60—64. 

Crab, 43—44. 

Cracknels, 65. 

Cranberries, 87. 

Cream, 63. 

^— ^— cheese, 69. 

-^-^— for consumptives, 136. 

for stewed fruit, 243. 

fruit, 243. 

Cucumber, 83. 

Curds, 54. 
Currants, 86—87. 

Diabetes, diet for, 157 — 166. 
■ Dr. Chambers on, 162 

—163. 

Dr. Charteris on, 165. 

Dr. Donkin on, 157 — 

Dr. Pavy on, 161— 
164. 
Diet for aneurism, 176 — 177. 

baldness, 177 — 178. 

Bright's disease, 166 

167. 
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Elderb^rriea, 87. ^^H 
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dinirbcM, 186-197. 


Eitract of mesl, 88-38. 
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FarioswouB food, ea— 71. 


IW. 


NbbW^ Mb., 


. dH>p.j, 1B7. 


130, 186, 193, 1B6, 1B8-U^_ 


drwDlurT, 148, 1*9. 
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Pigs, 87. ^^H 


gr»»rl. 141—148, 

Be.rl dneK.^ 17B— 178. 


Tab, 10—46. ^^^1 


brolb, 43. ^^H 


bvsWriii, 181—186. 


eiten, *0-4l. ^^H 


infauPT, IBO— 200. 


=a,-«"-.™ 




148-1*9. 




matflrnilj. SOt, 208. 


lUB-iaa. 


Old.g8.200-l0a. 






31-32. 


liflbdl., 182—181. 


Flounder, 43. ^^_ 


icrafuli, 120-128. 


Flummery, 87, 343. ^^M 


Mur.j, 168- Iflfl. 


Food, animal. 30-69. ^^H 


.kLudi«8»i.,IB7-18B. 


vegi'Uble, eo— 91. J^^H 




Fool, mmced, and egg. ^^H 


. *.>rni., 164-156. 
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Franklin'a rul^, 162. ^^H 
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worms. 155-168. 
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DigFiiiiiiiofbreid, 1^3. 
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fmil, 13:i-ia3 


Fii«d tela, 927. ^^H 


D,™t, l-n-132. 




vegetublfi, 122. 


Gard'e eitnietor, SlB, ^^H 


Di^h.b^rn, dwt lor, 178—178. 


0.e,e, 10. ^H 


Diatiikd w.tec, 97. 


OeUtine, 36-37. ^^H 




OiDgccbread, 66. ^^H 


TLA,, 13. 


GuMen >;tup, 90. ^^H 


— Bti.»-?d, aaa. 


Ooueaberrira, 87. ^^^H 


Egg., 46-48. 


Gout, diet for, 141—143. ^^M 


^r^mmdextrurtotbsef, 


Grape., 86. ^H 


224-226. 


Giapg sugar, 89. ^^^H 
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Graves, Dr., on Bickets, 170. 
Gravel, diet for, 144 — 148. 
Green artichoke, 82. 
Green tea, 101. 
Groatfl, or grits, 66. 
■ EmbdeO) 66. 

Ground rice pudding, 231. 
Gruei, 66—67, 232. 
Grouse, 40. 
Guatemala coffee, 108. 
Gu^rin on Rickets, 194. 
Guinea fowl, 39. 
Gum Arabic, 88. 
Gum water, 238. 

Haddock, 42—43. 
Hare, flesh of, 45. 
Hard water, 94 — 95. 
Haricot beans, 73. 
Heart-disease, diet for, 175 — 176. 
Herring, 41. 

Loch Fyne, 41. 

Honey, 90. 
Hysteria, 184—185. 

Ice, 99—100. 

a therapeutic agent,99 — 100. 

in fevers, 172 

Iceland moss jelly, 236. 

. and milk, 240. 

Indian corn, 69. 

Infusion of malt, 69. 

Invalid's jelJy, 236. 

Iodine in cod-liver oil, 135 — 136. 

Iron in water, 95. 

Isinglass, 43. 

Jelly, arrowroot, 237. 

. arrowroot wine, 237. 

bread, 234—235. 

i chicken, 236. 

Iceland moss, 237. 

invaUd's, 236. 

. nutritive, 235. 

orange or wine, 235—236. 

pearl barley, 235. 

tapioca, 236. 

water, 237. 



Jerusalem artichokes, 79. 

Koumiss, 55—56. 

— — plan of making, 55— 56. 

Lactine in milk, 50. 

Lamb, 35. 

Lard, 69. 

Laver, 82. 

Lead in water, 95, 97. 

Leared, Dr.» 217. 

Leeks, 83. 

Lemons, 85 — 86. 

Lemon-juice in tea, 105. 

Lemon-juice for scurvy, 168— 

169. 
Lemonade, 241 — 242. 

• linseed, 242. 

nitric, 242. 

Lentil soup, 224. 

Leguminous seeds, 73. 

Legumine, 73. 

Letheby, Dr., 214—216. 

Lettuce, 83. 

Liebig's extract of meat, 216— 

216. 
Lime-juice, 169. 
Linseed tea, 238—239. 
Liquid food, avoid excess of, 120. 
Liver, 37. 
Lobster, 43 — 44. 
Lucca oil, 88. 

Macaroni, 230. 

pudding, 230. 

Mackerel, 42. 

Maize, 69. 

Maizena, 69 — 70. 

Malt, food for rickets, 183—184. 

infusion of, 69. 

tea, 239. 

Manna, 90. 
Marrow vegetable, 83. 
Maternity, diet in, 204—206. 
Meals, toe frequent, 116. 

exertion after, 116. 
late in the day, 116—117. 
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Meat, characteristics of good, 

32-33. 

extract of, 38—39. 

— ^— in tins, 213. 

preserved, 38. 

salted, 33. 

Medlars, 85. 

Melons. 87. 

Methods of preparing food, 207, 

245. 
Milk, 48-56. 

artificial ass's and goat's, 

228. 

condensed, 55. 

constituents of, 50. 

cow*s, 50— 52. 

diet for Bright's disease, 

167. 

goat's, 50. 

and Iceland moss. 240. 

and lime-water, 52, 228. 

mare's, 50—51. 

and meal, 241. 

and rice, 240. 

rum and isinglass, 228. 

and sago, 240. 

and suet, 227. 

woman's, 50. 

young cow's, 51. 

Minced fowl and egg, 225—226. 
Mocha coffee, 108. 
Molasses, 90. 

Molken-kur, 55. 
Muffins, 65. 
Mulberries, 87. 
Muscatel raisins, 86. 
Mushrooms, 83—84. 
Mussels, 45. 
Mutton, 36. 

Weave's farinaceous food,66— 71, 

130, 185, 193, 195, 198, 199. 
Nectarines, 86. 
!Nitric lemonade, 242. 
Nutrient enema, 244 — 245. 
Nitrogenous food, 20—21. 
Non-nitrogenous food, 22 — 23. 
Norwegian nest, 209^210. 



Nutritive jelly, 235. 

Oatmeal tea, 237—238. 

Oil and sugar enema, 246. 

Old age, diet in, 201, 202. 

OUve oil, 88. 

Olives, Spanish, 87—68. 

Onions, 82—83. 

Orange or wine jelly, 235 — 236. 

Oranges, 85. 

Oswego, 69. 

Oysters, 44—45. 

stewed, 45, 227. 

i^— ^— in dyspepsia, 44, 45. 

Panada, 226—245. 
Pancreatic emulsion, 135. 
Parke's, Dr., biscuits, 140. 
Parsnips, 80. » 
Partridges, 40. 
Patent barley, 68. 
Pavy, Dr., ondiabetes,161— 163. 
Peaches, 86. 
Pears, 85. 
Pearl barley, 68. 
Pearl bariey jelly, 235. 
.Peas, 73—74. 

bannocks, 74. 

Pheasant, 40. 

Phosphorus in cod liver oil, 135. 
Pigeons, 40. 
Pilchards, 42. 
Pine-apples, 87. 
Plums, 86. 
Pork, 36. 

Porridge, 232— 23a. 
Potatoes, 77—79. 

choice of, 79. 

preparation of, 78. 

— ^— • soup, 79. 

surprise, 226. 

Prawns, 44. 

Preparation of food, 209, 245. 

Pudding, 231. 

bread, 229. 

bread crumb, 229. 

ground rice, 230. 

— — macaroni, 229. 
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Pulse, 73. 

Fumpkms, 83. 

Pure water best beverage, 92. 

Babbits, flesh of, 45. 
Badishes, 80. 
Eain water, 95 — 96. 
Baisins, 86. 
Baspberries, 87. 
Baw beef juice, 132. 
Be^ulationof food, 1 — 16. 
Belation of food to nutriment, 

16—29. 
Bevalenta, 74. 

Bheumatism, diet for, 139 — 141. 
Bhubarb, 81—82. 
Bice, 70. 

boiled, 230—231. 

cream, 231. 

milk,. 240. 

• pudding, 231. 

water, 70, 239. 

Bickets, diet for, 182—184. 

Biver water, 97. 

— — — ^— for tea making, 104. 

Boastinff, 208—209. 

Busks, 64 

Bje bread, 69. 

Sago, 81, 233. 
Salads, 83. 
Salmon, 42. 
Salting meat, 212. 
Salts in water, 94 — ^96. 
Sardinian soup, 223. 
Savoys, 81. 
Scarlet runners, 73. 
Scotch barley, 68. 

• oatmeal, 66. 

Scrofula, diet for, 126—128. 

Scurvy, diet for, 168—169. 

Sea kale, 82. 

Sea sickness, 204. 

Sea weeds as food, 88 — 89 

Semolina, 66. 

Sheep's brains, 38. 

■ trotters, 38, 

Shell-fish, 44. 



Shrimps, 42. 

Sir C.Clarke on infant feeding,196. 

Sir J. Simpson on consumption, 

134. 
Skim milk in diabetes, 167 — 159 
Sleeplessness, 201. 
Smelt, 42. 
Smoking meat, 213. 
Snipe, ^. 
Soft water, 94—95. 
Soles, 43. 

broiled, 227. 

fried, 227. 

Soup, baked, 224. 

barley, 223. 

e^g, 224. 

gravy, 223. 

lentil, 224. 

Sardinian, 223— 224. 

turtle, 44* 

veal, 223. 

Sowans, 242, 243. 
Soyer's recipe, 233. 
Spanish chestnuts, 74. 
Sphere of cod liver oil, 137. 
Spinach, 81. 

Spirits, 119. 

Sponge cakes, 65. 

Sprats, 42. 

Spring water, 96. 

Sprouts, 81. 

Starch, 22—23, 76—76. 

Starchy plants, 72. 

Stewed eels, 226. 

Stewing, 211. 

Stewed oysters, 227. 

Stimulants, alcoholic, 118 — 120. 

with food, 115. 

Stomach, cooling the, 114 — 116. 
overloading the, 112— 

114. 



stimulating the, 116. 
Strawberries, 87. 
Suet and barley water, 228. 

milk, 227. 

Sugar, 23, 89—90. 

avoid in corpulence, 179 

—182. 
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Sugar digesiifon of, 28. 
—in tea, use of, 106. 

of milk as food, 129. 

Suppers, late, a^oid, 116—117. 
Sweetbread, 37—38. 
Syrup, golden, 90. 

Tamarinds, 87. 

— whey, 240. 

Tannin in tea, 104. 
Tapioca, 76. 

and ood-liver, 228— 229. 

jelly, 76. 

Tea, benefits of, 101—102. 

dinners, 103. 

^— hurtf ulness of, 102. 

- preparation of, 103 — 105. 

- sedative principle of, 105. 
with lemon>juice. lOfi. 

Teeth, attention to, 201—202. 
Temperature of food in sickness, 

173—174. 
Theine, 103. 

Theobromine, Sandall's, 109. 
Toast, 64. 

water, 64, 239. 

Tongue of ox, 38. 
Tops and bottoms, 64. 
Tous les mois, 77. 
TraTellers, diet for, 202—204. 
Treacle, 90. 

Tripe, 37. 
Turbot, 42. 
Turkey, 39. 
Turnips, 80. 
Turtle soup, 44. 



Valsalva's treatoient of aneurism, 

176—177. 
Veal, 36. 

broth, 221—222. 

soup, 223. 

Vegetable food, 60, 91. 
— — marrow, 83. 

slow digestion of, 122. 

Vermicelli, 66. 

Vinegar as a digestive, 91. 
Venison, 36. 

Water, analysis of, 93, 94. 

carbonate of lime in, 95. 

distilled, 97. 

hard, 94—95. 

impurities of, 97 — 98. 

— ^— in tanks, 98. 

rain, 95—96. 

river, 97. 

soft, 94—96. 

spring, 96. 

- test for impure, 98. 
Watercress, 83. 

Well water, 96—97. 
Whey, 64—65, 240. 
— ^— tamarind, 240. 

white wine, 239—240. 

Whitebait, 43. 
White caudle, 243. 
White fish, 42—43. 
Whiting, 42—43. 
Wild fowl, 40. 
Wine and egg, 225. 

jelly, 235, 236. 
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CLINICAL LECTUEES OH THE BISWASES 
or WOMEH. 

Bt b. ludlah, h.d. 

"E«h render will shrIt flnd srair page filled with ravefulli reported &ct4 
and obnorTUlona, latisbeloiT snd lalrliiEibliT to the men who bais uen mnch, 
■ ud iqatnctivB u welt H BUQEestive to All »he eaniatlj deure to Bse and 
know laore--^- Amtrioan Journal ^ Hotnaopathv- 

" There ua^re&t cbarm in the aatbor'BHt^le and method of eLucidAtinchiB 

^B treatment adopted iacladeetbe medical bnEienic.dier-~- -■ — --* — ■ 

proTidlnp for all t^e eiiiivoiei of eaeb caBe.'-TAc Ham. 



Homwopathio Publhhing Compan/, 2, Fimbury Circus, £.C, 



HOBCGBOPATHIC PUBLICATIONS. 11 

Materia Medica and Special Tberapentics 
of the New Remedies. 

By Dr. E. M. HA.LE. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
In two Vols., half- bound, 66s. 



Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price Is. 6d. 

DOCTOR LOWE'S SACEIFICE; 

OK, 

THE TRIUMPH OF HOMCEOPATHY. 



'* ' Doctor Lowk's Sacrifiov' is a tale written to 'set forth the general 
facts, combat erroneous opinions and prj^udices, and controvert objections 
which are raised against Homceopathy.* This sort of thing has generally been 
done in medical works and pampnlets, but we see no reason why it should be 
confined to such works. The style is interesting, and may make the mere 
reader of stories thoughtful. It is, however, just as well to tell would-be 
readers that the work ' represents in a narrative form the objections to the 
law of similars, and the manner in which the^ can be met. It points out the 
prejudice that exists, and the method by which it majr bo overcome.* If we 
drive our friends away from reading it by this candid statement, surely we 
must be held blameless. Dr. Lowe, the hero, gains a charming wife at the 
end of the book according to the orthodox fashion, which, perhaps, has some- 
thing to do with the law of similars after aXV— Public Opinion. 

" This is a capital little story, in which the advantages of the homoeopathic 
system of medical treatment are considerablv displayed, to the disadvantage 
of all other systems. It is in itself a remarkable work, and possibly unique m 
its method of explaining the scientific mode of treatmej|t of disease. But. 
though it is admittedly written in advocacy of the specral mode of medical 
treatment, it is nevertheless a most excellent storv, most ingeniously worked 
out, and full of very amusing and interesting incidents."— SioufAport News. 



British and Foreign Modern Homceopathic 

Medical Books. 

HomcBopathIo Pabllshing Company, 2, Finsbury Circus, B.C. 



NOW READY. 

TEHTH BD1T:oS (130/fiO Copisj), price, lattared, good bioding. 
toned p»pef, Willi ft CLIKICAL DIKKCTOEY, prioe li. 61.; 
ditto, oleguit hiniiiug, gill edged, for PreBanla, 3s. Bd. ; CtBftp 
Edition, witihout ClinicEl DirecHirj, eto. 1j, 

THE STEPPUe-STOITB 
TO EOMffiOPATHT ASH lElITH. 



Opinlone of tha FresB on pravioua Sdlttiuu. 



" A perfect m e p mU on * vital aabjaut. and a oopj ehould ha in etsr; bi>ii]e." 

form, *ud in mote explicit and eatisfactt^ Lui^uaBe Kt the utju-pmfeBuanaJ 
Burgi^lJounuil. 

" He vhfl hafl nerer opened the book before a able to flpd tbe remedy he 
mata."^ — Bomaopalkic HKitrd, 

"UbIou JVOu, wo phjaioiana have lo give in, fnr lajmen will, withont our 

psndiMlon, trr tboii buid oa ^o-:Uinhtt; si ' 

tbeO to do It &. the Ii(hC manner ; ind. aft 



"Tbeinne of 10a,OW [ddh IW.OUUi uoplei of ons of Dr. Huddunk'i bnoki 
indicsIsB the nnmbec of thoie nbs aie inquirinK into, if not unctialiui, 
Hoinfthtnatta7 — for hale not the ouir homieDpathic writer, althonch hr boloi 
a biffb place omoogBt hut DumpHra, Ad epitome of Uie honuDopauue a^atem 
-«iceediDgly lueful tir leamera."-Froni Dundrt AdtxrUirr. 

" rhii ia a verj cDmiireheneivu mamut, on a vstj iotsnatinf enbleot. They 



bomcBopathy,"— Haii/itr ObKrver. 

^■It la devoid of aU medical bpchnicalitiea, and is written in a al^la n 
ample that the moat ineippriemiwi cao underitaiwi it.-— JVoIionai fitanrfanL 

"aevar, etear, and simple guide to Uom^enpaOiy and Health."— fPoiUr 

Homceopathic Publishing Company, 2, FInsbarj Clmui, E.0, 



■OIKEOPKHIO 



HOMCEOPATHIO MISSIONARY 
TRACTATES. 



Fifth Edition, latich tniproned. 
I. FaUacJes and Claims. Betag a waid t» the world o 
HoiBceopalhy. 



Uteiml 



r. MirH«s 






t maa t 



Fourth Ediluin, rttiiifd ami niarged,. 

3. Ministers and Medicine. An Ai^eut to Cbristiaii Minla- 
lera on. the eufaject of HomiBOpBth}'. By Kev. THDHAa 
Sims, M,A. {Uxe Keotor of St. S within' a-upon- Kings gate, 
Winchester), Author of " Letters on tho Sacred Wiitinge," 
&a. 

5. Principles, Practice, and Progress of Homoeopathy- 
{Fiiurth Edition.) 

4. The Practical Test of Homosopalhy; or, CssMof Cure 
hy Uomoiopathii^ remedies, in the practiGO of Tonoua phyai- 
ciana. (Second Edition.) 

6. Measles; Its Complicatrons and Fatality prevented 
by Hommopathy. Being (iontri])utiDr]a Ctom more than 
twenty medicul inun. (Seeoad Edition.) 

6. Homoeopathy Explained: a Word to the Medical 

Profession. By Dr. John "Wiloe. 
7- Constipation; its Origin and Homoeopathic Treat- 
nent, and the use of Enemata. By Dr. John WiLDt;. 
8. Scarlet Fever ; heing sn attempt to point out bow the 

ravages of thia very talal diaeose may bo limited. By Dr. 

John Maf?et. 
The ahove Tracts are publislied at Ono Penny each, or foe 
BQcloiuni in letters, &c., poat fiee, 2a copies far 16 atamps, CO for 
it stamps, 100 for 4S stamps. 
OBtalogueot HomcEOpathic PublioBlionspoatft-BsonApplitation. 

LONDON: 

TEE HOMCEOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2, PINSBURT CIRCUS, E.G. 

AXD ALL Ho Motor ATI! IC CHKMlSTd A^'D BoOE9£LL£BP. 



ADVEHTHKUBRTS. 



KENDALL'S THEOBROMINE, 



CONCENTRATES COCOA. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. ' 

In Bendall's Theobromine from 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
eolid oil of the Cocoa Bean is carefully extracted and the 
romaining 10 to 15 per cent., by means of powerful 
levigating Machinery, ia intimately mixed with a small 
portion of loaf sugar, thus readeritiR it perfectly soluble, 
amalgamating all its constituents into one of the most 
nholesome, delicious, and nourishing of beTerages, and 
perfectly agreeing with the most delicate stomachs. 

OpiHumi 0/ lit FrtM. 
"We have 

best and moat ecODOinical Cocoaa 

Tiolicd ; it desBryeH eapeciol notioe On account of 

Oiceedingly pleasant tasla." — T/ie Gracer. 

" This Concsntrated Cocoa poaaeBaae many and irapnrlant ad- 
vantages for the USB of persona of delicate digestioii, a> well 
for ordinsr;; dietetic ueea. It is verj agreeable in flavour, aod 
altogetlier well worthy of attentian as an excellent and 
boyerag8."^7'Ae British Mtdkal Journal. 






Sold Everywhere, in Tins, Is., 2s., 3b. 9d., & 7s. Od. each. 



WHOLEaALE AND RETAIL, 

J. M. ILENDALL, 28, QMM ST., EXETEE. 

WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS, 

J. SANGER & SO>rS, 252, OXFORD STREET, W. 




The following letter has been received from a Colane 
in the Madras Army. 
10, Claiiesce Hviluinqs, Wbykouih. 
To Masars. Neave &_Co. _ 29th Nov., 1875. 



" G-KNTLEMKH, — Having proved the el 



;aoy of your 






19 F<K>dfor LafanM,' i subjoin scane which may indace others 
to adopt it. An emaciated iafmt, about twrlve mootlks old, was 
hrougbt home from the Enat Indies; when I Gist eaw the child 
I thought there was bat vary little hope that the child would bo 
apired to us, but without consulting any medical man, oi giving 
tie child any medicine at all, I tried ' Neave'a ForinaoBOUB Food 
tor Infanti. In an incredibly ahoit epoee of time the appearanue 
of the child quite alttsred, she digested her food perfectly (aha 
had no other food). In a forrnight or three wepka she got good, 
firm Hcsh on her bonea, and ie now as healthy a bahy as any would 
wish to see. I have only used it for abont two mnnths, but I 
think it due to you to eipreaa my perfect natisfaction with fbs 
reault of my trial, — I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

■<•••• Colonel, Madraa Army, 
" P, S — Tou are at liberty to make any use you please ot this 
teatimonial, omitting my name. I enclose ray card for your own 
Butiafnctiiin." 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1875. 
Sold by Chemists, &c., at Home and Abroad. 

J. R. NEAVE & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 

FORDINGBETDGE. 



Agent for the UNITED STATES, Mr. J, 0. NOXON, 
444, FOLTOM ST., BROOKLYN, HEW YORK- 




LONGTON HALL 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

i nd Residence /or Patients and Visitors, 
WEST HILL, SYDENHAM, S.E. 



The ateltered poEition which the establiBhinert ocmpiee renders 
it eDiinantiy adapted ss h RESIDENCE for fnyalids, and offera 
advantages not attainable at any Gstabllahment so near the 
MetcopoUs. The Bath KcKinia have beon cooBtructed upon the 
iiiD»t modem and approved priociples, and ore under tbe auper- 
visLoa of a resident phyBiriait, and inclade the TnTldah (which 
has been recently added), Warm and Cold Needle Dcniche, and 
bballoir, Warm and Cold Running Sitz, Sulphnroiis, Vapour, and 
Medicated Baths of Torioua kinda, Bueaiui-Vapour, Eleutro- 
Chomioil, El eetro- Spinal, &«., &c. 

There is an excellent BilHard Room, a LibrsTf, Conservatory, 
and Croquet Lawn. A LIBERAL- TABLE is kept, and iha 
domoBlic arrangemenls are such as to combine the comiorta of a 
luxurious home with the quiet bo eaaenlial for the recovery of 

Pitieats wishing to enter the establiabment are requested to 
nommunicatewiihthe RESIDENT rnVSlCIAN and iToprielor, 
Db. Adaus, M.B.C.I'.S., &£. ' 

T»RMB Pin Tebk. 
Soard and Reaidenet, iritk uteof all Balks [excepting the J^irfaM, ] 
EUetiB-Chemical, and Rumian- Vapour), /rem £2 3*. upmardi. 



HYDROPATHY AND HOMffiDPATBY FOR ACUTE 
AND CHRONIC DISEASE. 

(For Patienta and Visitors aeeting heallh and chanpe) 

STREATHAM, near LONDON, S.W. 

Proprietor «ad Pbydcian, SAMUEL KOWOBTHY, M.D.^1 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College, Xew York. ^M 

Dr. Kenwobthy's experience in Hjdro-therapenticH (at 
Bowdon and elsewhere) now eitends over nineteen years, 
during which time a vast number of dUeasea hate been 
effectnally cored, moat of which were considered in- 
curable by eminent Homceopaths, as well as Allopatha. 

Thrale Hall is the largest Hjdropathio EHtablishmctit 
in or near London, and the best and fullest Hydropatbio 
treatment is practised, Bometimes to advantage, com- 
bined with Hamtnopathj. 

The Baths comprise TnrkiBh, Electro- Galvanic, Ras- 
Bian Vapour, Indian Hot Air, Spray, Needle, Ascendina 
and DeHcending Douche, SitK, Shallow, and Medicated 
Batba ; Harrogate, Vichy, Buston, &c., Local Rubbings, 
Galvanism, Steaming, Fomenting, &a. 

The buildings of Thrale Hall are of modem and sub- 
stantial construction, poaaessing perfect drainage and 
excellent ventilation. They comprise — Elegant Drawing, 
Dining, and Reading Rooms, aU DDUSuallf apacioua and 
lofty; Private Sitting Rooms ; a well -appointed Billiard 
Room, and thirty-five Bed Rooms, some of which are on 
the ground floor. The Bed Rooms are likewise very 



A generous dietary is provided, with dinner or lunch- 
eon at mid-day, and a subsDantial dinner in the evening, 
while strict attention ia paid to a wholesome and varied 

Thbale Hii.]. is the largest Hydropathic Establishment 
in or near London. 

For further particulars, apply to the Manager. 
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